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HABIT. 

WE  are  what  we  are  made  by  the  ob- 
jects that  furround  us :  To  expect 
that  a  man  who  fees  other  objects, 
and  who  leads  a  life  different  from  mine,  fhould 
have  the  fame  ideas  that  I  have,  wouJd  be  to  re- 
quire contradictions.  Why  does  a  Frenchman 
refemble  another  Frenchman  more  than  a  Ger- 
man, and  a  German  much  more  than  a  Chinefe  ? 
Becaufe  thefe  two  nations,  by  their  education,  and 
the  refemblance  of  the  objects  prefented  to  them, 
have  an  infinitely  greater  connection  with  each 
other  than  with  the  Chinefe. 

HELVETIU?. 
VOL.  II.  f          B  ON 


'14  HABIT. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THE  influence  of  habit  arifes  from  the  natural 
indolence  of  man ;  and  this  indolence  increafes  in 
proportion  as  he  indulges  himfelf  in  it :  it  is  ea- 
fier  to  do  as  we  have  done  before,  than  to  ftrike 
out  any  thing  new.  The  influence  of  habit  is 
great  over  old  men  and  indolent  perfons ;  it  fel- 
dom  affects  youth.  Habit  is  convenient  qnly  tD 
weak  minds,  which  it  enfeebles  daily  more  and 
more. 

Habit  in  every  thing  deftroys  the  powers  of  the 
imagination ;  thefe  are  excited  only  by  the  no- 
velty of  the  object.  The  imagination  is  never 
employed  on  thofe  objects  which  are  familiar  to 
us ;  thefe  affect  only  the  memory  :  and  hence 
we  fee  the  reafon  of  the  axiom,  Ab  affuetis  not: 
fit  pajjlo ;  for  the  paffions  are  lighted  only  at  the 
fire  of  the  imagination,  ROUSSEAU. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

GENERAL  ftates  of  mind,  turns  of  thought, 
and  fixed  habits  which  are  the  confequences  of 
them,  arife  from  education  and  the  circumftancea 
men  are  placed  in.  It  is  a  neceffary  effect  of  the 
principles  of  affociation,  that  the  mind  grows  cal- 
lous to  new  impreffions  continually;  it  being  al- 
ready 
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ready  occupied  with  ideas  and  fenfations  which 
render  it  indifpofed  to  receive  others,  efpecially 
of  an  heterogeneous  nature.  In  confequence,  we 
feldom  fee  any  confiderable  change  in  a  perfon's 
temper  and  habits  after  he  is  grown  to  man's 
eftate ;  nothing  fhort  of  an  entire  revolution  in 
his  circumftances  and  mode  of  life  can  effect  it. 

PRIESTLET. 

MORAL  AND  MECHANICAL  HABITS,  AND 
THEIR  INLUENCE  IN  POLITICAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  end  of  every  individual  is  his  own  good^ 
The  rules  he  obferves  in  the  purfuit  of  this  good 
are  a  fyftem  of  propofitions,  almcft  every  one 
founded  in  authority ;  that  is,  derive  their  weight 
from  the  credit  given  to  one  or  more  perfons, 
and  not  from  demonftration. — And  this  in  the 
moft  important,  as  well  as  the  other  affairs  of  life, 
is  the  cafe  even  of  the  wifeft  and  philofophical 
part  of  the  human  fpecies ;  and  that  it  fhould  be 
fo  is  the  lefs  ftrange,  when  we  confider  that  it  is 
perhaps  impoffible  to  prove  that  being,  or  life  it- 
felf,  has  any  other  value  than  what  is  fet  on  it  by 
authority. — A  confirmation  of  this  may  be  deri- 
ved from  the  obfervation,  that  in  every  country 
in  the  univerfe  happinefs  is  fought  upon  a  differ- 
ent plan  ;  and,  even  in  the  fame  country,  we  fee 
it  placed,  by  different  ages,  profeflions,  and  ranks 
ci"  men,  in  the  attainment  of  enjoyments  utterly 
B  2  unlike, 
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unlike. Thefe  propofitions,  as  well  as  others 

framed  upon  them,  become  habitual  by  degrees j 
and,  as  they  govern  tbe  determinations  of  the 
will,  I  call  them  moral  habits.  There  are  ano- 
ther fet  of  habits  that  have  the  direction  of  the 
body,  that  I  call  therefore  mechanical  habits.  Thefe 
compofe  what  we  commonly  call  the  arts  •,  which 
are  more  or  lefs  liberal  or  mechanical,  as  they 
more  or  lefs  partake  of  affiftance  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind. — The  cumulus  of  the  moral 
habits  of  each  individual  is  the  manners  of  that 
individual ;  the  cumulus  of  the  manners  of  indi- 
viduals makes  up  the  manners  of  a  nation. — The 
happinefs  of  individuals  is  evidently  the  ultimate 
end  of  political  fociety ;  and  political  welfare,  or 
the  ftrength,  fplendour,  and  opulence  of  the  ftate, 
have  been  always  admitted,  both  by  political  wri- 
ters and  the  valuable  part  of  mankind  in  general, 
to  conduce  to  this  end ;  and  are  therefore  defi- 
rable. — The  caufes  that  advance  or  obftruct  any 
one  of  thefe  three  objects  are  external  or  inter- 
ternal.  The  latter  may  be  divided  into  phyfical, 
civil,  and  perfonal  j  under  which  laft  head  I  com- 
prehend the  moral  and  mechanical  habits  of  man- 
kind. The  phyfical  caufes  are  principally  climate, 
foil,  and  number  of  fubjedlsj  the  civil  are  go- 
vernment and  laws;  and  political  welfare  is  al- 
ways in  a  ratio  compofed  of  the  force  of  thefe  par- 
ticular caufes  j  a  multitude  of  external  caufes, 

and 
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and  all  thefe  internal  ones ;  and  not  only  control 
and  qualify,  but  are  conftantly  acting  on,  and 
thereby  infenfibly,  as  well  as  fenfibly,  altering 
one  another  both  for  the  better  and  the  worfe } 
and  this  not  excepting  the  climate  itfelf. 

FRANKLIN* 

HAPPINESS. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  our  happincfs  con-- 
fifts  in  the  defire  itfelf.  It  is  with  happinefs  as 
with  the  golden  bird  fent  by  the  fairies  to  a  young 
princefs :  The  bird  fettles  at  thirty  paces  from 
her ;.  (lie  goes  to  catch  it,  advances  foftly,  is  ready 
to  feize  it ;  the  bird  flies  thirty  paces  further ; 
{he  pafles  feveral  months  in  the  purfuit,  and  isr- 
happy.  If  the  bird  had  fufFered  itfelf  to  be  taken 
at  firft,  the  princefs  would  have  put  it  in  a  cage, 
and  in  one  week  would  have  been  tired  of  it.  This 
is  the  bird  of  happinefs  which  we  ineeflantly  pur- 
fue ;  we  catch  it  not,  and  are  happy  in  the  pur- 
fuit, becaufe  we  are  fecure  from  difguft.  If  our 
defires  were  to  be  every  inftant  gratified,  the  mind 
would  languiih  in  inaction,  and  fink  under  dif- 
quietude.  Man  muft  have  defires.  Few  men, 
however,  acknowledge  they  have  this  want ;  it  is 
neverthelefs  to  a  fucceffion  of  their  defires  they 
owe  their  happinefs.  HELVETIUS,, 

B'3  TH* 
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HAPPINESS  OF  DIFFERENT  STATIONS 
FROM  THE  DIFFERENT  EMPLOYMENT 
OF  TlME. 

MEN  hunger  and  thirft;  they  require  to  lie  with 
their  wives,  to  fleep,  &c.  Of  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  they  employ  ten  or  twelve  in  providing 
for  thefe  feveral  wants.  As  foon  as  they  are  gra- 
tified, from  the  dealer  in  rabbit-fkins  to  the  mo- 
narch, all  are  equally  happy.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay 
that  the  table  of  wealth  is  more  delicate  than  that 
of  mediocrity.  When  the  labourer  is  well  fed, 
he  is  content.  The  different  cookery  of  different 
people  proves  only  that  good  cheer  is  that  to  which 
•we  have  been  accuftcmed. — If  labour  be  generally 
regarded  as  an  evil,  it  is  becaufe,  in  mod  govern- 
ments the  necefTaries  of  life  are  not  to  be  had  with- 
out exeeflive  labour  j  from  whence  the  very  idea 
of  labour  conftantly  excites  that  of  pain.  Labour, 
however,  is  not  pain  in  itfelf :  habit  renders  iteafy  5 
and  when  it  is  purfued  without  remarkable  fa- 
tigue, is  in  itfelf  an  advantage^  How  ^nany  ar- 
tifans  are  there  who  when  rich  ftill  continue  their 
cccupations,  and  quit  them  not  without  regret 
•when  age  obliges  them  to  it  ?  There  is  nothing  that 
habit  does  not  render  agreeable. — The  bufy  man- 
is  the  happy  man.  To  prove  this,  I  diftinguifh  two 
forts  of  pleafures.  The  firft  are  the  pleafures  of 

tte 
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tie  fenfes.  Thefe  are  founded  on  corporeal"  wants, 
are  enjoyed  by  all  conditions  of  men  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  enjoyment  all  are  equally  happy.  But 
thefe  pleafures  are  of  fliort  duration.  The  others 
are  the  plenfures  of  expectation.  Among  thefe  I 
reckon  all  the  means  of  procuring  corporeal  plea- 
fures ;  thefe  means  are  by  expectation  always 
converted  into  real  pleafures.  When  a  joiner 
takes  up  his  plane,  what  does  he  experience  ?  All 
the  pleafures  of  expectation  annexed  to  the  pay- 
ment for  his  work.  Now  thefe  pleafures  are  not 
experienced  by  the  opulent  man.  He  is  there- 
fore always  uneafy,  always  in  motion,  continually 
rolling  about  in  his  carriage,  like  the  fquirrel  in 
his  cage,  to  get  rid  of  his  difguft.  The  wealthy 
idler  experiences  a  thoufand  inflances  of  anxiety, 
while  the  labouring  man  enjoys  the  continual 
pleafure  of  frefh  expe&atrons. — In  general,  every 
ufeful  occupation  fills  up  in  the  molt  agreeable 
manner  the  interval  that  feparates  a  gratified  from 
a  rifing  want;  that  is,  the  ten  or  twelve  hours 
of  the  day,  when  we  mofl  envy  the  indolence  of 
the  rich,  and  think  they  enjoy  fuperior  happinefs. 
Employment  gives  pleafure  to  every  moment ;  but 
is  unknown  to  the  great  and  idle  opulent.  The 
meafure  of  our  wealth,  whatever  prejudice  may 
think,  is  not  therefore  the  meafure  of  our  happi- 
nefs. Great  treafures  are  the  appearance  of  hap- 
piuefs,  ngt  the  reality :  fo  th^t  the  workman-  io 

in 
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in  his  fhop,  or  the  tradefman  behind  his  counter, 
is  often  more  happy  than  his  fovereign.  The  con- 
dition of  the  workman  who  can  by  a  moderate  la- 
bour provide  for  his  wants  and  thofe  of  his  fa- 
mily, when  the  habit  of  labour  has  been  early  con- 
tracted, is  nearly  as  happy  as  it  can  be,  nay,  is 
perhaps  of  all  conditions  the  moft  happy.  The 
want  that  compels  his  mind  to  application,  and 
his  body  to  exercife,  is  a  prefervative  againfl  dif- 
content  and  difeafe  :  now  thefe  are  evils;  joy  and 
health,  advantages.  Therefore,  without  being  e- 
qual  in  wealth  and  dignity,  individuals  may  be 
equal  in  felicity. — It  was  not  on  the  tomb  of  Crce- 
fus,  but  on  that  of  Baucis,  this  epitaph  was  en- 
graved, His  death  "was  the  evening  of  a,  beautiful 
day.  HEtvETivs. 

HELL. 

WHEN  men  came  to  live  in  fociety,  they  could 
not  but  perceive  that  many  evil-doers  efcaped  the 
feverity  of  the  laws  :  thefe  could  affect  only  open 
crimes ;  fo  that  a  curb  was  wanting  againft  clan- 
deftine  guilt,  and  religion  alone  could  be  fuch  a 
curb.  The  Perfians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Greeks,  introduced  a  belief  of  pu- 
nimments  after  this  life ;  and,  of  all  ancient  na» 
tions  we  are  acquainted  with,  the  Jews  alone> 
only  temporal  punifhrneuts.  At  length 

the 
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the  Pharifees  and  EiTenes,  among  the  Jews,  ad- 
mitted the  belief  of  a  hell  in  their  way.  This 
dogma  die  Greeks  had  already  difieminated  among 
the  Romans,  and  the  Chriftians  made  it  a  capi- 
tal article  of  faith.  Several  fathers  of  the  church 
did  not  hold  the  eternity  of  hell-torments ;  they 
thought  it  very  hard  that  a  poor  man  fnould  be 
burning  for  ever  and  ever  only  for  ftealing  a  goat. 
Not  long  fince,  an  honeft  well-meaning  Hugenot 
minifter  advanced  in  his  fermons,  and  even  in 
print,  that  there  would  be  a  day  of  grace  to  the 
damned ;  that  there  muft  be  a  proportion  between 
the  trefpafs  and  the  penalty ;  and  that  a  momen- 
tary fault  could  not  deferve  an  everlafting  punifh- 
raent.  VOLTAIRE. 

HEREDITARY  SUCCESSION  IN  GOVERNORS. 

THE  higheft  offices  of  all  in  a  ftate  ought  to  be 
hereditary  in  fome  meafure,  efpecially  the  office 
equivalent  to  that  of  King.  Experience  teaches  U3 
this  maxim,  elective  monarchies  having  generally 
been  the  theatres  of  cabal,  confufion,  and  mi- 
fery.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  to  be 
exceedingly  hazardous  to  the  liberties  of  a  people 
to  have  any  office  of  importance  filled  by  the  fame 
perfons,  or  their  defcendants,  frequently.  The 
boundaries  of  very  great  power  can  never  be  fo 
exactly  defined,  but  that,  when  it  becomes  the 

intereft 
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Jntereft  of  men  to  extend  them,  and  when  fo  flat- 
tering an  objeft  is  kept  fo  long  time  in  view,  op- 
portunities will  be  found  for  the  purpofe.  What 
nation  would  not  have  been  enflaved  by  the  un- 
controverted  fucceflion  only  of  three  fuch  princes 
as  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Henry  VII.  of  England, 
or  the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia-?  The  more  accom- 
plimed  and  glorious  they  were  as  warriors  or 
ftatefmen,  the  more  dangerous  would  they  be  as 
princes  in  free  ftates.  It  is  nothing  but  the  con- 
tinual fear  of  a  revolt  in  favour  of  fome  rival,  that 
could  keep  fuch  princes  within  any  bounds  ;  i.  e. 
that  could  make  it  their  interefl  to  court  the  fa- 
vour of  the  people.  Hereditary  nobles  (land  in 
the  fame  predicament  as  hereditary  princes.  The 
long  continuance  of  the  fame  parliaments  have  all 
the  fame  tendency.  But  though  it  be  evident 
that  no  office  of  great  power  or  truft  ihould 
*be  fuffered  to  continue  a  long  time  in  the  fame 
hands,  the  fuccefiion  might  be  fo  rapid,  that  the 
remedy  would  be  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  But 
though  the  exact  medium  of  political  liberty,  with 
refpecl  to  the  continuance  of  men  in  power,  be 
not  eafily  fixed,  it  is  not  of  much  confequence  to 
do  it ;  fince  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection  in 
government  will  admit  of  great  varieties  in  this 
refpcct.  PRIESTLEY. 

HERE- 
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HEREDITARY  SUCCESSION  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

OF  all  the  various  forms  of  government  which 
liave  prevailed  in  the  world,  an  hereditary  mo- 
aiarchy  feems  to  prefent  the  faireft  fcope  for  ridi- 
cule. Is  it  poffible  to  relate,  without  an  indig- 
nant fmile,  that,  on  the  father's  deceafe,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  drove  of  oxen, 
defcends  to  the  infant  fon,  as  yet  unknown  to 
mankind  and  to  himfelf ;  and  that  the  faireft  war- 
riors and  the  wifeft  ftatefmen,  relinquifhing  their 
natural  right  to  empire,  approach  the  royal  cradle 
with  bended  knees,  and  proteftations  of  inviolable 
fidelity  ?  Sutire  and  declamation  may  paint  tliefe 
obvious  topics  in  the  moft  dazzling  colours  j  but 
our  more  ferious  thoughts  will  refpecfc  an  ufeful 
prejudice  that  eftabliflaes  a  rule  of  fucceflion  in- 
dependent of  the  paffions  of  mankind ;  and  we 
{hall  cheerfully  acquiefce  in  any  expedient  whiqh 
deprives  the  multitude  of  the  dangerous,  and  in- 
deed the  ideal,  power  of  giving  themfelves  a  ma- 
fter.  In  the  cool  {hade  of  retirement,  we  may 
eafily  devife  imaginary  forms  of  government,  in 
which  die  fceptre  mall  be  conftantly  bellowed  on 
the  moft  worthy,  by  the  free  and  incorrupt  fuf- 
frage  of  the  whole  community.  Experience  over- 
turns thefe  airy  fabrics ;  and  teaches  us,  that,  in 
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a  large  fociety,  the  election  of  a  monarch  can  ne- 
ver devolve  to  the  wifeft  or  to  the  moft  numerous 
part  of  the  people.  The  army  is  the  only  order  of 
men  fufficiently  united  to  concur  in  the  fame 
fentiments,  and  powerful  enough  to  impofe  them 
on  their  fellow-citizens ;  but  the  temper  of  fol- 
diers,  habituated  at  once  to  violence  and  flavery, 
renders  diem  very  unfit  guardians  of  a  legal,  and 
even  civil  conftitution.  Juftice,  humanity,  or 
political  wifdom,  are  qualities  they  are  too  little 
acquainted  with  in  themfelves  to  appreciate  them 
in  others.  Valour  will  acquire  their  efteem,  and 
liberality  will  purchafe  their  fuffrage ;  but  the 
firft  of  thefe  merits  is  often  lodged  in  the  mcft 
favage  breads :  the  latter  can  only  exert  itfelf  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  ;  and  both  may  be  turn- 
ed againft  the  pofleflbr  of  the  throne  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  daring  rival. — The  fuperior  prerogative 
of  birth,  when  it  has  obtained  the  fanction  of 
time  and  popular  opinion,  is  the  plaineft  and  leaft 
invidious  of  all  diftinttions  among  mankind.  The 
acknowledged  right  extinguifhes  the  hopes  of  fac- 
tion, and  the  confcious  fecurity  difarms  the  cru- 
elty of  the  monarch.  To  the  firm  eftablifhment 
of  this  idea  we  owe  the  peaceful  fucceflion  and 
mild  adminiftration  of  European  monarchies ;  to 
the  defect  of  it  we  muft  attribute  the  frequent  ci- 
vil wars  through  which  an  Afiatic  defpot  is  obli- 
ged to  cut  his  way  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers. 
2  GIBBON. 


HOSPITALS. 


THE  MIRACULOUS  AND  MARVELLOUS  IN 

HISTORY. 

IT  is  the  bufmefs  of  hiftory  to  diflinguim  be- 
tween the  miraculous  and  marvellous  ;  to  rejedt 
the  firfl  in  all  narrations  merely  profane  and  hu- 
man ;  to  fcruple  the  fecond  ;  and  when  obliged 
by  undoubted  teftimony  to  admit  of  fomething  ex- 
traordinary, to  receive  as  little  of  it  as  is  confid- 
ent with  the  known  facts  and  circumilances, 

HUME. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS. 

HOSPITALS  for  foundlings  feem  favourable  to 
the  increafe  of  numbers  ;  and  perhaps  may  be  fo 
when  kept  under  proper  reftrittions.  But  when 
they  open  the  door  to  every  one  without  diflinc- 
tion,  they  have  probably  a  contrary  effect,  and 
are  prejudicial  to  the  ftate.  It  is  computed  that 
every  ninth  child  born  at  Paris  is  fent  to  the  ho- 
fpital  ;  though  it  feems  certain,  according  to  the 
common  courfe  of  human  affairs,  that  it  is  not  a 
hundredth  child  whofe  parents  are  altogether  in- 
capacitated to  rear  and  educate  him.  The  great 
difference  for  health,  induftry,  and  morals,  between 
the  education  in  an  hofpital  and  that  in  a  private 
family,  mould  induce  us  not  to  make  the  entrance 

VOL.  II.  C  f  into 
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into  an  hofpital  too  eafy  and  engaging.  To  kill 
one's  own  child  is  fhocking  to  nature,  and  rnuft 
therefore  be  fomewhat  unufual ;  but  to  turn  over 
the  care  of  him  upon  others  is  very  agreeable  to 
the  natural  indolence  of  mankind. 

HUME. 

HUMANITY. 

BORN  without  ideas,  without  vice,  and  with- 
out virtue,  every  thing  in  man,  even  his  huma- 
nity, is  an  acquifition :  it  is  to  his  education  he 
owes  his  fentiment.  Among  all  the  various  ways 
of  infpiring  him  with  it,  the  mofh  efficacious  is 
to  accuftom  him  from  childhood,  in  a  manner 
from  the  cradle,  to  afic  himfelf  when  he  beholds 
a  miferable  object,  by  what  chance  he  is  not  ex- 
pofed  in  like  manner  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
feafons,  to  hunger,  cold,  poverty,  &c.  When 
the  child  has  been  ufed  to  put  himfelf  in  the  place 
of  the  wretched,  that  habit  gained,  he  becomes 
the  more  touched  with  their  mifery ;  as  in  deplo- 
ring their  misfortunes  it  is  for  human  nature  in  ge- 
neral, and  for  himfelf  in  particular,  that  he  is  con- 
cerned. An  infinity  of  different  fentirnents  then 
mix  with  the  firft  fentiment  j  and  their  affem- 
blage  compofes  the  total  of  the  fentiment  of  plea- 
fure  felt  by  a  noble  foul  in  fuccouring  the  diftref- 
fed  j  a  fentiment  that  he  is  not  always  in  a  fitua- 

tion 
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tioa  to  analyfe. — TVe  relieve  the  unfortunate  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  feeing  them  fuffer.  To  enjoy 
an  example-  of  gratitude,  which  produces  in  us 
at  lead  a  confufed  hope  of  diftant  utility  j  to  ex- 
hibit an  act  of  power,  whofe  exercife  is  always 
agreeable  to  us,  becaufe  it  always  recalls  to  the 
mind  the  images  of  pleafure  attached  to  that 
power ; ,  and,  laitly,  becaufe  the  idea  of  happinefs 
is  conftantly  connected,  in  a  good  education,,  \vith 
the  idea  of  beneficence  -,  and  this  beneficence  in 
us,  conciliating  the  efteem  and  affection  of  men, 
may,  like  riches,  be  regarded  as  a  power  or  means 

of  avoiding  pains  and  procuring  pleafures  : In 

this  manner,  as  from  an  affinity  of  ditTerent  fen- 
timents,  is  made  up  the  total  fentiment  of  the 
pleafure  \ve  feel  in  the  exercife  of  beneficence. 

HELVETIUS. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IN  order  to  love  mankind,  little  mufl  be  ex- 
peeled  from  them.  In  order  to  view  their  faults 
without  afperity,  we  muyl  accuftom  ourfelves  to 
forgivenefs  ;  to  a  fenfe  that  indulgence  is  a  juftice 
which  frail  humanity  has  a  right  to  require  from 
wii'dom.  Now  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  difpofe  us  to  indulgence,  to  clofe  our  hearts 
againit  hatred,  and  to  open  them  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  humane  and  mild  morality,  than  a 
C  2.  profound: 
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profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  wifeft  men  have  always  been  die 
moil  indulgent.  What  beautiful  maxims  of  mo- 
rality are  fcattered  through  their  works  !  It  was 
the  faying  cf  PLuo,  "  Live  with  your  inferiors 
"  and  domeftics  as  with  unfortunate  friends.'* 
"  Muft  I  always,"  faid  an  Indian  phiiofcphtr, 
tf  hear  the  rich  crying  out,  Lord,  deftroy  all  who 
"  take  from  us  the  leait  parcel  of  our  pofleffions  ; 
"  while  the  poor  man,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  and 
"  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  cries,  Lord,  give  me  a 
"  part  of  the  goods  thou  dealeft  out  in  fuch  pro- 
«  fufion  to  the  rich  ;  and  if  others  lefs  happy  de- 
"'  prive  me  of  a  part,  inftead  of  imprecating  thy 
"  vengeance,  I  fhall  confider  thefe  thefts  in  the 
"  fame  manner  as  in  feed-time  we  fee  the  doves 
<*  ranging  over  the  fields  in  quell  of  their  food." 

HELVETIUS.. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT, 

THE  folly  and  wickednefs  of  human  nature 
does  not  fill  a  man  of  fenfe  and  humanity  with 
indignation :  he,  like  Democritus,  fees  in  them 
none  but  fools ;  or  children,  againfl  whom  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  be  offended,  and  who  are 
more  worthy  of  pity  than  of  anger.  There  are 
fome  men  who  are  not  humane  becaufe  they  have 
been  impofed  upon,  and  whofe  humanity  decrea- 

fes 
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fes  iii  proportion  as  they  obtain  more  knowledge} 
but  the  man  of  genuine  fenfe  and  humanity  is 
conftantly  the  friend  of  mankind,  becaufe  he  alone 
is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  man.  He  confi- 
ders  men  with  the  eye  of  a  mechanic ;  and,  with- 
out mfuitir.g  humanity,  complains  that  nature  has 
united  the  prefervation  of  one  being  to  the  de- 
flruclion  of  another ;  that,  to  afford  nourishment, 
he  orders  the  hawk  to  feize  in  his  talons  the 
dove  j  made  it  necefiary  for  the  infect  to  be  de- 
voured ;  and  rendered  every  being  an  affaflin. 

HELVETIUS. 

HYPOCRISY. 

TO  act  the  part  of  a  hypocrite  is  a  tafk  at  once 
fo  painful  and  fo  difRcult,  that  nothing  but  the 
nioft  violent  effort  of  patience  and  artifice  can 
fupport  a  long  and  fucccfsful  performance  of  it. 
Let  us  always  be  fearful  of  giving  too  much  to 
the  mind,  by  taking  too  much  away  from  the 
heart.  If  we  enjoy  fome  talents  wherewith  \ve 
deceive  others,  how  many  more  talents  do  we  not 
poffefs  which  fcduce  us  to  impcfe  upon  ourfelves  ? 
The  wK'ingnefs  \yith  which  we  are  apt  to  credit 
the  fuppofed  exertions  of  hypocrify  may  perhaps 
arife  from  the  not  having  fumcientiy  reflected  on 
the  nature  of  the  human  heart.  All  who  have 
obfetved  the  empire  which  our  intereft  maintains- 
C  3  over 
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over  our  opinions,  muft  have  met  with  ample 
reafon  to  be  convinced  that  its  own  fuccefles  foon 
prove  the  means  of  its  deftruition.  We  lead  oft 
by  difhoneflly  affecting  certain  practices  and  fen- 
timents ;  and  when  this  impofture  hath  brought 
us  within  the  reach  of  applying  fome  great  part, 
of  commanding  mankind,  and  of  receiving  from 
them  riches  and  confequence,  we  begin  to  repofe 
in  it  more  truft ;  and  it  at  length  happens,  that 
by  little  and  little  our  intereft  attains  to  the  power 
of  confolidating  in  our  mind  the  bafis  of  our  au- 
thority. It  is  an  old  remark,  that  gamefters  be- 
gin by  being  dupes,  and  end  by  being  knaves  :  in 
matters  of  opinion,  the  cafe  is  reverfed ;  and  we 
begin  by  being  knaves,  and  end  by  being  dupes. 

CHATELLVS.. 


I. 


IDEA  OF  BODY  EQJJALLY  OBSCURE  AS  THAT 
OF  SPIRIT. 

TF  any  one  fay,  he  knows  not  what  it  is  that 
thinks  in  him,  he  means  he  knows  not  what 
the  fubftance  is  of  that  thinking  thing.  If  he 
fays,  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks ;  I  anfwer, 
neither  knows  he  how  he  is  extended,  how  the 
folid  parts  of  body  are  united,  or  cohere  together 
to  make  extenfion.  For  though  the  preflure  of 
the  particles  of  air  may  account  for  the  cohefion 
of  feveral  parts  of  matter,  that  are  grofler  than  the 
particles  of  air,  and  have  pores  lefs  than,  the  cor- 
pufcles  of  air ;  yet  the  weight  or  preflure  of  the 
air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a  caufe  of,  the 
coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  themfelves.  And 
if  the  preffure  of  the  ether,  or  any  fubtiler  mat- 
ter than  the  air,  may  unite  and  hold  faft  together 
the  parts  of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well  as  other  bo- 
dies -,  yet  it  cannot  make  bonds  for  itfelf,  and 

hold 
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hold  together  the  parts  that  make  up  every  the 
leaft  corpufcle  of  that  materia  fubtilis.  So  that 
that  hypothecs,  how  ingenioufly  foever  explained, 
by  fhowing  tliat  the  parts  of  fenfible  bodies  are 
held  together  by  the  preflure  of  other  external  in- 
fenfible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of  the  ether 
itfelf :  and  by  how  much  the  more  evidently  it 
proves  that  the  parts  of  ether  bodies  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  external  preflure  of  the  ether,  and 

can  have  no  other  conceivable  caufe  of  their  co- 

• 

hefion  and  unity ;  by  fo  much  the  more  it  leaves 
us  in  the  dark  concerning  the  cohefion  of  the  parts 
of  the  corpufcles  of  the  ether  itfelf;  which 
can  neither  conceive  without  parts,  they  being 
bodies,  and  divifible  ;  nor  yet  how  their  parts  co- 
here, they  wanting  that  caufe  of  cohefion  which- 
is  given  of  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of  all  other 
bodies. 

But,  in  truth,  the  preffure  of  any  ambient  fluid, 
how  great  foever,  can  be  nc  intelligible  caufe  of  the 
cohefeon  cf  the  folid  parts  cf  matter.  For  though 
fuch  a  preiTure  may  hinder  the  avulfion  of  iv.  o  po- 
lifhedfupcrficies  one  from  another  in  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  them,  as  in  the  experiment  of  two  po- 
lifhed  marbles ;  yet  it  can  never  in  the  leaft  hinder 
the  feparation  by  a  motion  in  a  line  parallel  to  thofe 
furfaces;  becaufe  the  ambient  fluid,  having  a  full 
liberty  to  fucceed  in  each  point  of  fpace  deferted 
by  a  lateral  motion,  refills  fuch  a  motion  of  bo- 
dies 
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ties  To  joined,  no  more  than  it  would  refift  the 
motion  of  that  body  were  it  on  all  fides  environed 
by  that  fluid,  and  touched  no  other  body :  And 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  caufe  of  cohe- 
fion,  all  parts  of  bodies  muil  be  eafily  feparable 
by  fuch  a  lateral  fliding  motion.  For  if  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  ether  be  the  adequate  caufe  of  cohe- 
fion, wherever  that  caufe  operates  not,  there  can 
be  no  cohefion.  And  fince  it  cannot  operate 
aguinft  fuch  a  lateral  feparation,  therefore  in  every 
imaginary  plane,  interfering  any  mafs  of  matter, 
there  could  be  no  more  cohefion  than  of  two  po- 
lifhed  furfaces,  which  will  always,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  imaginary  preflure  of  a  fluid,  eafily  Hide 
one  from  another.  So  that  perhaps,  how  clear  an 
idea  foever  we  think  we  have  of  the  extenfion  of 
body,  which  is  nothing  but  the  cohefion  of  folid 
parts,  he  that  {hall  well  confider  it  in  his  mind, 
may  have  reafcn  to  conclude,  that  it  is  25  £?.fv  fos 
him  to  have  a  clear  idea  how  the  foul  thinks,  as 
how  the  body  is  extended.  For  fince  body  is  no 
further  nor  otherwife  extended  than  by  the  union 
and  cohefion  of  its  folid  parts,  we  mail  very  ill 
comprehend  the  extenfion  of  body,  without  un- 
deritanding  wherein  confifts  the  union  and  cohe- 
fion of  its  parts  -y  which  feems  to  me  as  incom- 
prehenfible  as  the  manner  of  thinking,  and  how 
it  is  performed. 

I    Mc\v  it  is  ufual  for  mofl  people  to  wondes 
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how  any  one  mould  find  a  difficulty  in  what 
think  they  every  day  obferve.  Do  we  not  iVc, 
xvill  they  be  ready  to  fay,  the  parts  of  bodies  I 
firmly  together  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  com- 
mon ?  and  what  doubt  can  there  be  made  of 
it  ?  And  the  like  I  fay  concerning  thinking  and 
voluntary  motion  :  Do  we  not  every  moment  ex- 
periment it  in  ourfelves  ?  and  therefore  can  it  be 
doubted  ?  The  matter  of  fact  is  clear,  I  confefs  : 
but  when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it, 
and  ccnHder  how  it  is  done,  there,  I  think,  we 
are  at  a  lofs  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  ;  and 
can  as  little  underftand  hew  the  parts  of  bccy  co- 
here, as  how  we  ourfelves  perceive  or  move.  I 
would  have  any  one  intelligibly  explain  to  me, 
how  the  parts  of  gold  or  brafs  (that  but  now,  in 
fufion,  were  as  loofe  from  one  another  as  the  par- 
ticles of  water  or  the  fands  of  an  hour-glafs)  come 
in  a  few  inoments  to  be  10  united,  ana  adhere  io 
ftrongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmcft  force  of 
mens  arms  cannot  feparate  them.  Any  confider- 
ing  man  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  here  at  a  lofs  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  own  or  another  man's  underftanding. 

The  little  bodies  that  compofe  that  fluid  we  call 
•water,  are  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  one  who,  by  a  microfcope,  pretend- 
ed to  perceive  their  dHlinft:  bulk,  figure,  or  mo- 
tion j  and  the  particles  of  water  are  alfo  fo  per- 
fectly loofe  one  from  another,  that  the  leaft  force 
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fenfibly  leparatcs  them  :  nay,  if  we  confider  their 
perpetual  motion,  \ve  muft  allow  them  to  have 
no  cohefion  one  with  another :  and  yet  let  but  a 
/harp  cold  come,  and  they  unite,  they  confoli- 
date  j  thefe  little  atoms  cohere,  and  are  not,  with- 
out great  force,  feparable.  He  that  could  find 
the  bonds  that  tie  thefe  heaps  of  loofe  little 
bodies  together  fo  firmly ;  he  that  could  make 
known  the  cement  that  makes  them  flick  fo 
faft  to  one  another,  would  difcover  a  great  and 
yet  unknown  fecret ;  and  yet,  when,  that  was 
done,  would  be  far  enough  from  making  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  body  (which  is  the  cohefion  of  its  folid 
parts)  intelligible,  till  he  could  mow  wherein  con- 
fifted  the  union  or  confolidation  of  the  parts  of 
thofe  bonds,  or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  leafl 
particle  of  matter  that  exifts.  Whereby  it  appears, 
that  this  primary  and  fuppofed  obvious  quality  of 
body  will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  in- 
comprehenfible  as  any  thing  belonging  to  our 
minds  ;  and  a  folid  extended  fubflance  as  hard  to 
be  conceived  as  a  thinking  immaterial  one,  what- 
ever difficulties  fome  would  raife  againft  it. 

In  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
wherein  as  much  motion  is  loft  to  one  body  as  is 
got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we 
can  have  no  other  conception  but  the  paffing  of 
motion  out  of  one  body  into  another ;  which,  I 
think,  is  as  obfcure  and  inconceivable  as  how  our 
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minds  move  or  flop  our  bodies  by  thought,  which 
we  every  moment  find  they  do.     The  increafe  of 
motion  by  impulfe,  which  is  obferved  or  believed 
fometimes  to  happen,  is  yet  harder  to  be  under- 
ftood.     We  have  by  daily  experience  clear  evi- 
dence of  motion  produced  both  by  impulfe  and 
by  thought :  but  the  manner  how,  hardly  comes 
within  our  comprehenfion  •,  we  are  equally  at  a 
lofs  in  both.     So  that,  however  we  confider  mo- 
tion and  its  communication  either  from  body  or 
fpirit,  tbs  idea  which  belongs  tit  fpirit  is  at  leaft 
as  clear  as  that  which  belongs  to  bzdy.    And  if  we 
confider  the  a£live  power  of  moving,  it  is  much 
clearer  in  fpirit  than  body  -,  fmce  two  bodies,  pla- 
ced by  one  another  at  reft,  will  never  afford  us 
the  ideas  of  power  in  the  one  to  move  the  other, 
but  by  a  borrowed  motion  :  whereas  the  mind  af- 
fords ideas  of  an  active  power  every  day  of  mo- 
ving bodies ;  and  therefore  it  is  worth  our  confi- 
deration,  whether  active  power  be  not  the  proper 
attribute  of  fpirits,  and  paflive  power  of  matter. 
Hence  may  be  conjectured,  that  created  fpirits 
are  not  totally  feparate  from  matter,  becaufe  they 
are  both  active  and  paffive.    Pure  fpirit,  viz.  God, 
is  only  active  ;  pure  matter  is  only  paffive  :  thofe 
beings  that  are  both  active  and  paflive,  we  may 
judge  to  partake  of  both.     But  be  that  as  it  will, 
I  think  we  have  as  many  and  as  clear  ideas  be- 
longing to  fpirit  as  we  have  belonging  to  body, 
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\~he  fubftance  of  each  being  equally  unknown  to 
us  j  and  the  idea  of  thinking  in  fpirit  as  clear  as 
extenfion  in  body  •,  and  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion by  thought,-  which  we  attribute  to  fpirit,  is 
as  evident  as  that  by  impulfe,  which  we  afcribe 
to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us  fenfible 
of  thefe,  though  our  narrow  underftandings  can 
comprehend  neither-. 

Senfation  convinces  us,  that  there  are  folid  ex- 
tended fubftances  i  and  reflection,  that  there  are 
thinking  ones.  Experience  affures  us  of  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  beings,  and  that  the  one  hath  a 
power  to  move  the  body  by  impulfe,  the  other  by 
thought :  this  we  cannot  doubt  of.  Experience, 
I  fay,  every  moment  furni flies  us  with  the  clear 
ideas  both  of  the  one  and  the  other ;  but  beyond 
thefe  ideas,  as  received  from  theiV  proper  fources, 
our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If  we  would  inquire 
further  into  their  nature,  caufes,  and  manner,  we 
perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion  clearer  that! 
we  do  that  of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them 
any  further,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other ;  and  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  to  conceive  how  a  fubftance 
we  know  not  mould  by  thought  fet  body  into  mc- 
tion,  than  how  a  fubftance  We  know  not  mould 
by  impulfe  fet  body  into  motion.  So  that  we  are 
no  more  able  to  difcover  wherein  the  ideas  be- 
longing to  body  confift,  than  thofe  belonging  to 
fpirit.  LOCKE. 
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IDEAS  DERIVED  FROM  QUALITIES  IN 
BODIES. 

WHATSOEVER  the  mind  perceives  in  itfelf, 
or  is  the  immediate  objecl:  of  perception,  thought, 
or  under  (landing,  that  I  call  idea  }  and  the  power 
to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  I  call  quality  of 
the  fubjecl:  wherein  that  power  is.  Thus  a  fnow- 
ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the  ideas 
of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers  to  produce 
thofe  ideas  in  us  as  they  are  in  the  fnow-ball,  I 
call  qualities ;  and  as  they  are  fenfations  or  per- 
ceptions in  our  underftandings,  I  call  them  ideas. 

Qualities  thus  confidered  in  bodies,  are,  j£r/?, 
Such  as  are  utterly  infeparable  from  the  body,  in 
whatfoever  ftate  it  be;  fuch  as  m  all  the  alterations 
and  changes  it  fuffers,  all  the  force  that  can  be 
ufed  upon  it,  it  conftantly  keeps;  and  fuch  as 
fenfe  conftantly  finds  in  every  particle  of  matter, 
•which  has  bulk  enough  to  be  perceived,  and  die 
mind  finds  infeparable  from  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter, though  lefs  than  to  make  itfelf  be  perceived  by 
oiw  fenfes  :  v-  g.  Take  a  grain  of  wheat ;  divide 
it  into  two  purts ;  each  part  has  ftill  folidity,  ex- 
tenfion,  figure,  and  mobility  ;  divide  it  again,  and 
it  retains  ftill  the  fame  qualities;  and  fo  divide 
'it  on  till  the  parts  become  infenfible,  they  muft 
retain  dill  each  of  them  all  thefe  qualities.  For 
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<!ivifion  (which  is  all  that  x  mill  or  peftle,  or  any 
other  body,  does  upon  another  in  reducing  it  to 
inlenfible  parts),  and  never  take  away  either  foli- 
dity,  extenfion,  figure,  or  mobility  from  any  body, 
but  only  makes  two  or  more  diftincl  or  feparate 
maiTes  of  matter  of  that  which  was  before  but 
one  j  all  which  diftintl  maiTes,  reckoned  as  fo 
many  diftincl:  bodies,  after  divifion  make  a  cer- 
tain number.  Thefe  I  call  original  or  primary 
qualities  of  body ;  which  I  think  we  may  obfervc 
to  produce  fimple  ideas  in  us,  viz,  folidity,  ex- 
teniion,  figure,  motion,  or  relt,  and  number. 

Secondly,  Such  qualities,  which  in  truth  are  no- 
thing in  the  objects  themfelves  but  powers  to  pro- 
duce various  fenfations  in  us  by  their  primary 
qualities,  i.  e.  by  the  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and 
motion  of  their  infeniible  parts ;  as  colours, 
founds,  taftcs,  £c.  Thefe  I  call  fecondary  qua- 
lities. 

The  next  thing  to  be-confulered  is,  how  bodies 
produce  ideas  in  us ;  and  that  is  manifeftly  by  z'm- 
fulfe  ;  the  only  way  which  we  conceive  bodies 
operate  in. 

If,  then,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our 
minds  when  they  produce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we 
perceive  tbefe  original  qualities  in  fueh  of  diem 
as  fingly  fall  under  our  fenfes ;  it  is  evident  that 
fome  motion  muft  be  thence  continued  by  our 
nerves  or  animal  fpirits,  by  fome  parts  of  our  bo- 
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dies,  to  the  brain,  or  the  feat  of  fenfation,  there  to 
produce  in  our  minds  the  particular  ideas  we  have 
of  them.  And  fince  the  extenfion,  figure,  num- 
ber, and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  obfervable  big- 
nefs,  may  be  perceived  at  a  diflance  by  the  fight, 
it  is  evident  fome  fingly  imperceptible  bodies  muft 
come  from  them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  convey 
to  the  brain  fome  motion,  which  produces  thefe 
ideas  which  we  have  of  them  in  us. 

After  the  fame  manner  that  the  ideas  of  thefe 
original  qualities  are  produred  in  us,  we  may 
conceive  that  the  ideas  of  fecendary  qualities  are 
alfo  produced,  viz.  by  the  operation  of  infenfible 
particles  en  cur  fenfes  :  For  it  being  manifeft  that 
there  are  bodies,  each  whereof  are  fo  fmall  that 
we  cannot  by  any  of  our  fenfes  difcover  either 
their  bulk,  figure,  or  motion,  as  is  evident  in 
the  particles  of  air  and  water,  and  others  ex- 
tremely fmaller  than  thefe,  perhaps  as  much 
fmaller  than  the  particles  of  air  or  water  are 
fmaller  than  peafe  or  hailftones;  the  different 
motions  and  figures,  bulk  and  number  of  fuch 
particles  affe&ing  the  feveral  organs  of  our  fenfes, 
produce  in  us  thofe  different  fenfations  which  we 
have  from  the  colours  and  fmell  of  bodies ;  v.  g, 
that  a  violet,  by  the  impulfe  of  fuch  infenfible 
particles  of  matter  of  peculiar  figures  and  bulks, 
and  in  different  degree.s  and  modifications  of 
their  motions,  caufes  the  ideas  gf  the  blue  colour 
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and  iweet  fceat  of  tliat  flower,  to  be  produced  in 
our  minds. 

From  \vhcnce  I  think  it  is  eafy  to  draw  this 
obfervation,  That  the  ideas  of  primary  qualities 
of  bodies  are  refemblances  of  them,  and  their  pat- 
terns do  really  exifl  in  the  bodies  themfelves ;  but 
the  ideas  produced  in  us  by  thefe  fecondary  qua- 
lities have  no  rcfemblance  of  them  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  like  our  ideas  exifting  in  the  bodies 
themfelves.  They  are  in  the  bodies  we  denomi- 
nate, from  them,  only  a  power  to  produce  thofc 
fcnfations  in  us ;  and  what  is  fweet,  blue,  or 
warm  in  idea>  is  but  the  certain  bulk,  figure,  and 
motion  of  the  infenfible  parts  in  the  bodies  them- 
felves, which  we  call  fo. 

Flame  is  denominated  b;t  and  light ;  fnow, 
white  and  cold;  and  manna,  white  and  fweet, 
from  die  ideas  they  produce  in  us :  which  quali- 
ties are  commonly  thought  to  be  the  fame  in  thofe 
bodies  that  thofe  ideas  are  in  us ;  the  one  the  per- 
fect refemblance  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  a  mir- 
ror. But  whoever  confiders  that  the  fame  fire,  that 
in  one  diftance  produces  in  us  the  fenfation  of 
•warmth,  does,  at  a  nearer  approach,  produce  in  us 
the  far  diilerent  fenfation  of  paw,  will  have  no 
reafon  to  fay,  that  his  idea  of  warmth,  which  was 
produced  in  him  by  the  fire,  is  actually  in  tie  fire-, 
and  his  idea  of  pain,  which  the  fame  fire  produ- 
ced in  him  the  fame  way,  is  not  in  the  fire. 
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The  particular  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  m<v 
tion  of  the  parts  of  fire  or  fnow,  are  really  in 
them,  whether  one's  fenfes  perceive  them  or  not  \ 
and  therefore  may  be  called  real  qualities,  be- 
caufe  they  really  exift  in  thofe  bodies.  But  light, 
heat,  whitenefs,  or  coldnefs,  are  no  more  really 
in  them,  than  ficknefs  or  pain  is  in  manna*  Take 
away  the  fenfation  of  them ;  let  not  the  eyes  fee 
light  or  colours,  nor  the  ears  hear  founds  j  let 
the  palate  not  tafte,  nor  the  nofe  fmell ;  and  all 
colours,  taftes,  odours,  and  founds,  as  they  are- 
fuch  particular  ideas,  vanifh  and  ceafe,  and  are 
reduced  to  their  caufes^  i.  e.  bulk,  figure,  and 
motion  of  parts- 
Pound  an  almond,  and  the  clear  white  colour 
will  be  altered  into  a  dirty  one,  and  the  fweet 
tafte  into  an  oily  one.  What  real  alteration  can 
the  beating  of  the  peftle  make  in  any  body,  but 
an  alteration  of  the  texture  of  it  ? 

Ideas  being  thus  diftinguifhed  and  underftood, 
we  may  be  able  to  give  an  account  how  the  fame 
water,  at  the  fame  time,  may  produce  the  idea 
of  cold  by  one  hand,  and  of  heat  by  the  other  ^ 
whereas  it  is  impoflible  that  the  fame  water,  if 
thofe  ideas  were  really  in  it,  mould  at  the  fame 
time  be  both  hot  and  cold.  For  if  we  imagine 
•warmth,  as  it  is  in  our  hands,  to  be  nothing  but  a 
certain  fart  and  degree  cf  motion  in  the  minute 
$  articles  aj '  wr  nerves  or  animal  fpirits,  we  may 
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tmderftand  how  it  is  poflible  that  the  fame  water 
may  at  the  time  produce  the  fame  fenfation  of  heat 
in  one  hand,  and  cold  in  the  other  j- which  yet  figure 
never  does,  that  never  producing  the  idea  of  afquare 
by  one  hand  which  has  produced  the  idea  of  a  globe 
by  another.  But  if  the  fenfation  of  heat  and  cold 
be  nothing  but  the  inereafe  or  diminution  of  the 
motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  our  bodies,  caufed 
by  the  corpufcles  of  any  other  body ;  it  is  eafy  to 
be  underftood,  that  if  that  motion  be  greater  in 
one  hand  than  in  the  other ;  if  a  body  be  applied 
to  (the  two  hands,  which  has  in  its  minute  par- 
ticles a  greater  motion  than  in  thofe  of  one  of  the 
hands,  and  a  lefs  than  in  thofe  of  the  other,  it 
will  inereafe  the  motion  of  the  one  hand,  and  lef- 
fen  it  in  the  other ;  and  fo  caufe  the  different  fen- 
fations  of  heat  and  cold  that  depend  thereon. 

LOCKE. 

IDEAS  OF  SENSATION  CHANGED  BY  THE 
JUDGMENT. 

THE  ideas  we  receive  by  fenfation  are  often 
altered  by  the  judgment,  without  our  taking  no- 
tice of  it.  When  we  fet  before  our  eyes-  a  round 
globe,  of  any  uniform  colour,  v.  g-  gold,  alaba- 
fter,  or  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  im- 
printed in  our  mind  is  of  a  flat  circle,  varioufly 
Uiadowed,  with  feveral  degrees  of  light  and  bright- 
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nefs  coming  to  cur  eyes ;  but  \ve  having  by  u(e 
been  accuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appear 
ance  convex  bodies  are  wont  to  make  on  us,  what 
alterations  are  made  in  the  reflections  of  light  by 
the  difference  of  the  fenfible  figure  of  bodiea,  the 
judgment  prefently,  by  an  habitual  cuftom,  alters 
the  appearances  into  the  caufes ;  fo  that  from  that 
which  is  truly  variety  of  fhadow  or  colour,  collec- 
ting the  figure,  it  makes  it  pafs  for  a  mark  of  fi- 
gure, and  frames  to  itfelf  the  perception  of  a  con- 
vex figure,  and"  an  uniform  colour,  when  the  idea 
\ve  receive  from  thence  is  only  a  plane  v.arioufly 
coloured ;  as  is  evident  in  painting.  Suppofe  a 
man  born  blind,  and  now  adult,  and  taught  by 
his  touch  to  diftinguifli  a  cube  and.  a  fphere  of  the 
fame  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  fame  bignefs,  fo  as 
to  tell,  when  he  felt  one,  and  when  the  other, 
which  is  the  cube,  which  the  fphere.  Suppofe 
then  the  cube  and  fphere  placed  on  a  table,  and 
the  blind  man  be  made  to  fee  :  Query,  .Whether 
by  his  fight,  before  he  touched  them,  he  could 
now  diftinguifli  and  tell  which  is  the  globe,  which 
the  cube  ?  It  may  be  anfwered,  No  :  For  though 
he  has  obtained  the  experience  how  a  globe,  how 
a  cube  affects  his  touch  j  yet  he  has.  not  yet  at- 
tained the  experience,  that  what  affects  his  touch 
fo  or  fo,  muft  affect  the  fight  in  the  fame  man- 
ner j  or  that  a  protuberant  angle  in  the  cube,  that 
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prefled  his  hand  unequally,  (hall  appeat  to  his  eye 
as  it  does  in  the  cube. 

But  this  I  think  is  not  ufually  in  any  of  our 
ideas  but  thofe  received  by  fight ;  becaufe  fight, 
the  moft  comprehenfive  of  all  our  fenfes,  convey- 
ing to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours, 
which  are  peculiar  only  to  that  fenfe ;  and  alfo 
the  far  different  ideas  of  fpace,  figure,  or  motion, 
the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  appear- 
ance of  its  proper  objecl:,  viz.  light  and  colours, 
we  bring  ourfelves  by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by 
the  other.  This  in  many  cafes,  by  a  fettled  habit 
in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience, 
is  performed  fo  conftantly,  and  fo  quick,  that  we 
take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  fenfation  which 
is  an  idea  formed  by  the  judgment:  fo  that  one, 
viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the 
other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  notice  of  itfelf ;  as  a 
man  who  reads  or  hears  with  attention  or  under- 
ftanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the  characters  or 
founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by 
them. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo 
little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  very  quick  the 
actions  of  the  mind  are  performed ;  for  as  itfelf 
is  thought  to  take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  exten- 
fion,  fo  its  adlions  feem  to  require  no  time,  but 
many  of  them  feem  to  be  crowded  into  an  inflant. 
I  {peak  this  in  comparison  to  the  actions  of  the 
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body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in  his  own 
thoughts,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  reflect  on 
them.  How,  as  it  were,  in  an  inftant,  do  our 
minds  with  one  glance  fee  all  the  parts  of  a  de- 
mon fir  ation,  which  may  very  well  be  called  a  long 
one,  if  we  confider  the  time  it  will  require  to  put 
it  into  words,  and  ftep  by  ftep  fhow  it  another? 
We  mail  not  be  fo  much  furprifed  that  this  is  done 
in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  the 
facility  which  we.  get  of  doing  tilings  by  a  cuftom 
of  doing, .makes  them  often  pafs  in  us  without 
our  notice.  Habits^  efpecially  fuch  as  are  begun 
vary  early,  come  at  lad  to  produce  aftions  in  us, 
•which  often  efcape  cur  obfervatim.  How  fre- 
quently do  we  in  a  day  cover  our  eyes  with  our 
eye-lids,  without  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in 
the  dark  ?  Men,  that  by  cuftom  have  got  the  ufe 
of  a  by-word,  do  almofl  in  every  fentence  pro- 
nounce founds,  which,  though  taken  notice  of  by 
others,  they  themfelves  neither  hear  nor  obferve ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  fo  ftrange  that  our  mind 
fhould  often  change  the  idea  of  its  fenfation  into 
that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  ferve  only  to 
excite  die  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it. 

LOCKE. 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

IT  is  evident  that  there  is  a  principle  of  con- 
nection between  the  different  thoughts  and  ideas 
of  the  mind ;  and  that  in  their  appearance  to  the 
memory  or  imagination,  they  introduce  each 
other  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  and  me-* 
thod.  In  our  more  ferious  thinking  and  difcourfe, 
this  is  fo  obfervable,  that  any  particular  thought 
v/hich  breaks  in  upon  this  regular  track  or  chain 
of  ideas,  is  immediately  remarked  and  rejected. 
And  even  in  our  wildeft  and  mod  wandering  re- 
veries, nay,  in  our  very  dreams,  we  fhall  find,  if 
we  reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not  altogether 
at  adventures,  but  that  there  was  flill  a  connec- 
tion upheld  among  the  different  ideas  which  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other.  Were  the  loofeft  and  freeft 
converfation  to  be  tranfcribed,  there  would  im- 
mediately be  obferved  fomething  which  connec- 
ted it  in  all  its  tranfitions.  Or  where  this  is  want- 
ing, the  perfon  who  broke  the  thread  of  the  dif- 
courfe might  flill  inform  you,  that  there  had  fe- 
cretly  revolved  in  his  mind  a  fucceffion  of  thought, 
which  had  gradually  led  him  away  from  the  fub- 
ject  of  converfation.  Among  the  languages  of 
different  nations,  even  where  we  cannot  fufpect 
the  leaft  connection  and  communication,  it  is 
found,  that  the  words  expreflive  of  ideas,  the 
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moft  compounded,  do  yet  nearly  correspond  to 
each  other.  A  certain  proof,  that  the  fimple  ideas, 
tompfehended  in  the  compound  ones,  were  bound 
together  by  fome  univerfal  principle,  which  had 
an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind.  The  prin- 
ciples of  connection  among  ideas  appear  to  be 
only  three  in  number,  viz»  Refemblance,  conti- 
guity in  time  and  place,  and  caitfe  and  efecl :  Con- 
trail* or  contrariety  is  a  connection  among  ideas, 
which  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a  mixture  of 
caufation  and  refemblance.  Where  two  objects 
are  contrary,  the  one  deftroys  the  other,  i.  e.  is 
the  caufe  of  its  annihilation;  and  the  idea  of  the 
annihilation  of  an  object  implies  the  idea  of  its 
former  exiftence.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our 
thoughts  to  the  original:  this  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  refemblance\  The  mention  of  one  apart- 
ment in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  in- 
quiry or  difcourfe  concerning  the  others:  this  ori- 
ginates from  the  contiguity  of  the  apartments.  If 
we  think  of  a  wound,  we  can  fcarcely  forbear  re- 
flecting on  the  pain  which  follows  it:  this  arifes 
from  the  connection  between  caufe  and  effect. 
This  fubject  is  copious;  and  many  operations  of 
the  human  mind  depend  on  the  connection,  or 
aflbciation  of  ideas,  which  is  here  defcribed:  par- 
ticularly the  fympathy  between  the  pafiions  and 
imagination  will,  perhaps,  appear  remarkable  j 
while  we  obferve  that  the  affections,  excited  by 
2  one 
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one  object,  pafs  eafily  to  another  connected  with  it; 
but  transfufe  themfelves  with  difficulty,  or  not  at 
all,  along  different  objects  which  have  no  manner 
.of  connection  together.  By  introducing  Lito  any 
compoiition,  perfonages  and  actions  foreign  to  each 
other,  an  injudicious  author  lofes  thr;t  communi- 
cation of  emotions,  by  which  alone  he  can  inte- 
reft  the  heart,  and  raife  the  pafiions  to  dieir  pro- 
.per  height  and  period.  That  this  enumeration  of 
the  principles  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  is  com- 
plete, and  that  there  are  no  other  except  thefe, 
jnay  be  difficult  to  prove  to  the  reader's  fatisfac- 
,tion,  and  even  to  a  man's  own  fatisf action. 

HUME. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 

AL  L  the  perceptions  of  die  mind  may  be  divi- 
ded into  two  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  by  their  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  force  and  vivacity.  The  lefs  for- 
cible and  lively  are  denominated  ideas ;  the  other 
fpecies  we  ihall  call  imprejjicns.  By  the  term  im- 
prcjfion,  may  be  underftood  all  our  more  lively 
perceptions  ;  when  we  hear,  or  fee,  or  feel,  or 
-love,  or  hate,  or  defire,  or  will.  There  is  a  con- 
fiderable  difference  between  the  perceptions  of  the 
-mind,  when  a  man  feels  the  pain  of  exceffive  heat, 
or  the  pleafure  of  moderate  warmth,  and  when 
he  afterwards  recalls  to  his  memory  this  fenfation, 
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or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagination.  Thefe  fa- 
Acuities  may  copy  the  perceptions  of  the  fenfes; 
but  the  utmoft  we  fay  of  them,  even  when  they 
operate  with  the  greateft  vigour,  is,  that  they  re- 
prefent  the  object  in  fo  lively  a  manner,  that  we 
could  aimed  fay  we  feel,or  fee  it:  but  except  the 
mind  be  difordered  by  difeafe  or  madnefs,  they 
never  can  arrive  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to 
render  thefe  perceptions  altogether  undiftinguim- 
able.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  anger,  is  actuated  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  one  who  only  thinks 
of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me  of  a  perfon  in 
love,  I  eafily  underfland  your  meaning,  and  form 
a1  juft  conception  of  his  fituation  ;  but  never  can 
miftake  that  conception  for  the  real  diforders  and 
agitations  of  that  paflion. 

All  our  ideas  are  copies  of  our  impreflions. 
•When  we  analyfe  our  thoughts  or  ideas,  we  al- 
•ways  find,  that  they  refolve  themfelves,  however 
•compounded,  into  fuch  fimple  ideas,  as  were  co- 
pied from  a  precedent  feeling  or  fentiment.  If  it 
-happen  from  a  clefedl  of  the  organ,  that  a  man  is 
not  fenfible  of  any  fpecies  of  fenfation,  we  always 
find  that  he  is  as  little  fufceptible  of  the  corre- 
fpondent  ideas.  A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion 
of  colours;  a  deaf  man  of  founds.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame,  if  the  object,  proper  for  exciting  any 
fenfation,  has  never  been  applied  to  the  organ. 
A  Lanlandcr  or  Negro  has  no  notion  of  the  re- 
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Hfh  of  wine.  A  man  of  mild  manners  can  form 
no  idea  of  inveterate  revenge.  There  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  may  prove  it  not  to  be  impof- 
fible  for  ideas  to  arife  independent  of  impreflions. 
The  feveral  ideas  of  colours  and  of  founds  are 
really  different  from  each  other,  though  refem- 
bling.  If  this  be  true  of  different  colours,  it  muft 
be  fo  of  the  different  {hades  of  the  fame  colour  j 
each  (hade  produces  a  diflinct  idea.  Suppofe  a 
perfon  to  have  enjoyed  his  fight  thirty  years,  and  to 
have  become  acquainted  perfectly  with  colours  of 
all  kinds,  except  one  particular  fhade  of  blue.  Let 
all  the  different  {hades  of  that  colour,  except  that 
fmgle  one,  be  placed  before  him,  defcending  gra- 
gually  from  the  deepeft  to  the  lighteft  •,  it  is  plain 
that  hs  will  perceive  a  blank  where  that  made  is 
wanting;  and  it  feems  poffible  for  him,  from  his 
own  imagination,  to  fupply  this  deficiency,  and 
raife  up  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  that  particular 
{hade,  though  it  had  never  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  his  fenfes.  Simple  ideas,  therefore,  are  not 
always,  in  every  inftance,  derived  from  correfpon- 
dent  impreffions. 

HUME. 

HEATH  EN  IDOLATRY. 

• 

THE  Heathen  idolatry  is  a  common  topic  of 

declamation  and  abufe  on  occafions  of  this  nature. 
E  2  It 
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It  ftands,  with  modern  abfurdity  and  folly,  in  the 
fame  circumftances  with  a  woman  who  has  been 
beautiful,  but  whofe  charms  are  faded,  and  who 
is  ever  the  object  of  the  moft  malignant  fatire  to 
another  who  is  diftinguifhed  with  a  native  and 
original  uglinefs.  The  fuperftitions  of  the  an- 
cients, like  their  beautiful  edifices,  are  defaced 
only  by  time  and  violence.  The  communities  of 
antiquity,  in  their  decline,  feem  to  have  been  like 
fome  great  minds  in  the  decline  of  life;  who  are 
faid  to  retain  their  former  conclufions,  while  they 
have  totally  forgotten  the  premifies  and  calcula- 
tions which  had  led  them  to  them.  The  Heathen 
mythology  is  natural  philofophy  allegorifed  and 
abufed  by  poets  and  priefts :  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  Minerva  and  Neptune,  were  perfonincations 
of  real  principles  in  nature  ;  whereas  the  phan- 
toms of  modern  fuperftition  are  reprefentationS  of 
no  true  objects  in  heaven  or  earth.  The  former 
were  in  the  ftate  of  all  fimiliesj  metaphors,  and 
poetical  ornaments,  liable  to  be  mifunderftood 
and  abufed •,  but  they  were  alfo  ufeful,  and  fur- 
nifhed  the  moft  elegant  entertainment  and  plea- 
fure :  the  latter,  being  the  produce  only  of  per- 
verted and  gloomy  imaginations,  are  never  ufeful, 
never  pleafing;  but  merely  the  inftruments  of  im- 
pofture,  to  intimidate  and  injure  mankind.  Ido- 
latry, therefore,  was  to  be  reftrained,  as  all  ex- 
cefles  of  natural  paflions  are  to  be  reftrained.  For, 
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by  fixing  the  attention  wholly  on  poetical  perfons, 
men  were  led  away  from  nature,  the  only  fource 
of  truth ;  they  eafily  wandered  into  follies  and 
vices  j  and  their  whole  fyftem  fell  a  facrifice  to 
more  extravagant  and  myfterious  inftitutions.- 
The  emperor  Julian  feems  to  have  had  thefe  ideas; 
and  he  lived  at  the  very  period  of  this  remarkable 
revolution.  He  probably  thought,  that  men  were 
not  at  fo  great  diftance  from  the  real  principles 
of  nature  and  truth,  and  would  not  require  fo 
much  trouble  to  lead  them  back  to  thofe  prin- 
ciples, while  they  adhered  to  the  Heathen  idola- 
try,, as  when  the  ambitious  Chriftian  priefts  had 
plunged  them  into  the  fathomlefs  abyfs  of  myfte- 
ries ;  awed  them  with  heavenly  and  infernal  phan- 
toms ;  bound  them  down  to  unintelligible  and 
ufelefs  dogmas ;  and  reduced  them  to  the  worft 
fpecics  of  flavery.  Succeeding  events  proved  that 
he  judged  rightly.  Men,  by  refigning  their  fa- 
culties to  pretended  heavenly  commiffioners,  and 
becoming  the  tools  of  their  ambition,  exhibited  a 
fcene  of  ignorance,  barbarifm,  cruelty,  and  vil- 
lany,  beyond  any  thing  which  had  ever  difhonour- 
ed  the  annals  of  the  world.  This  wretched  ftate  re- 
mained until  fome  fragments  of  ancient  learning 
were  recovered  j  and  fome  perfons  were  tempted^ 
by  manly  thoughts  and  fine  writing,  into  reafon, 
into  herefies,  and  rebellions. 

WILLIAMS. 
E  3  ILL- 
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ILL-HUMOUR. 

NOTHING  concerns  me  more  than  to  fee  people 
In  ill-humour;  to  fee  men  torment  one  another; 
particularly  when,  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  in 
the  very  feafon  of  pleafure,  they  wafte  their  few 
fhort  days  of  funfhine  in  quarrels  and  difputes, 
and  only  feel  their  error  when  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
pair it. 

We  are  apt  to  complain  that  we  have  but  few 
happy  days ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
very  little  right  to  complain.  If  our  hearts  were 
always  in  a  proper  difpofition  to  receive  the  good 
things  which  Heaven  fends  us,  we  mould  acquire 
ftrength  to  fupport  the  evil  when  they  come  upon 
us.  But,  you  will  perhaps  fay,  we  cannot  always 
command  our  tempers ;  fo  much  depends  on  the 
conftitution ;  when  the  body  is  ill  at  eafe,  the 
mind  is  fo  likewife.  Well,  let  us  look  upon  this 
difpofition  as  a  difeafe,  and  fee  if  there  is  no  re- 
medy for  it.  I  think,  indeed,  a  great  deal  might 
be  done  in  this  refpecl:.  Ill-humour  may  be  com- 
pared to  floth.  It  is  natural  to  man  to  be  indo- 
lent ;  but  if  once  we  get  the  better  of  our  indo- 
lence, we  then  go  on  with  alacrity,  and  find  a  real 
pleafure  in  being  active.  If  you  object,  that  we 
are  not  mailers  of  ourfelves,  and  flill  lefs  of  our 
feelings;  I  muft  anfwer,  that  we  don't  know  how 
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far  our  ftrength  will  go  till  we  have  tried  it;  that 
the  fick  confult  phyficians,  and  fubmit  to  the  moft, 
fcrupulous  regimen,  and  the  moft  naufeous  me- 
dicines, to  recover  their  health. 

Is  it  not  enough  that  we  are  without  the  power 
to  make  one  another  happy,  but  muft  we  deprive 
each  other  of  that  fatisfa£Hon,  which,  left  to  our- 
felves,  we  might  often  be  capable  of  enjoying  ? 
Show  me  the  man  who  has  ill-humour,  and  who 
hides  it ;  who  bears  the  whole  burden  of  it  himfelf, 
without  interrupting  the  pleafures  of  thofe  about 
him.  No;  ill-humour  arifes  from  a  confcioufnefs 
of  our  own  want  of  merit-,  from  a  difcontent 
which  always  accompanies  that  envy  which  fool- 
ifh  vanity  engenders.  We  diflike  to  fee  people 
happy,  unlefs  their  happinefs  is  the  work  of  our 
own  hands.  Wo  unto  thofe  who  make  ufe  of 
their  power  over  a  human  heart  to  deprive  it  of 
the  fimple  pleafure  it  would  naturally  enjoy !  All 
the  favours,  all  the  attention  in  the  world,  can- 
not for  a  moment  make  amends  for  the  lofs  of  that 
happinefs  which  a  cruel  tyranny  deftroys. 

We  mould  fay  to  ourfelves  every  day,  What 
good  can  I  do  to  my  friends  ?  I  can  only  endea- 
vour not  to  interrupt  them  in  their  pleafures,  and 
try  to  augment  the  happinefs  which  I  myfelf  par- 
take of.  When  their  fouls  are  tormented  by  a  vio- 
lent paflion,  when  their  hearts  are  rent  with  grief, 
I  cannot  give  them  relief  for  a  moment. 

And 
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And  when  at  length  a  fatal  malady  feizes  the 
unhappy  being,  whole  untimely  grave  was  pre- 
pared by  thy  hand — when,  ftretched  out  and  ex- 
haufled,  he  raifes  his  dim  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the 
damps  of  death  are  on  his  brow — then  thou  ftand- 
eft  before  him  like  a  condemned  criminal ;  thou 
feed  thy  fault,  but  it  is  too  late  -,  thou  feelefl  thy 
want  of  power;  thou  feeleft,  with  bitternefs,  that 
all  thou  canft  give,  all  thou  canft  do,  will  not  re- 
ftore  the  ftrength  of  thy  unfortunate  victim,  nor 
procure  for  him  a  moment  of  confolation. 

GOETHE. 

WORKS  OF  IMAGINATION  GENERALLY 

PLEASING. 

WORKS  of  imagination  are  more  generally  ad- 
mired, becaufe  there  are  few  who  have  not  ex- 
perienced fome  pafiion.  Moft  perfons  are  bet- 
ter pleafed  with  the  beauty  of  a  defcription,  than 
with  the  depth  c*f  an  idea ;  becaufe  they  have  felt 
more  than  they  have  feen,  and  feen  more  than 
they  have  reflected.  From  hence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  paintings  of  the  paflions  muft  be 
more  generally  agreeable  than  thofe  of  natural  ob- 
jects ;  and  a  poetical  defcription  of  the  fame  ob- 
jects muft  find  more  admirers  than  philofophical 
works.  HELVETJUS. 

INDIANS, 
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INDIAN?  JUSTLY  INCREDULOUS  WITH 

REGARD   TO  IcE. 

THE  Indian  prince,  who  refufed  to  believe  the 
firft  relations  concerning  the  effects  of  froft,  rea- 
foned  juftly,  and  it  naturally  required  very  flrong 
teflimony  to  engage  his  afient  to  fadls  that  arofe 
from  a  ftate  of  nature  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted, and  bore  fo  little  analogy  to  thofe  events 
of  which  he  had  had  conftant  and  uniform  expe- 
rience. Though  they  were  not  contrary  to  his 
experience,  they  were  not  conformable  to  it.  No 
Indian,  it  is  evident,  could  have  experience  that 
water  did  not  freeze  in  cold  climates.  This  is 
placing  nature  in  a  fituation  quite  unknown  to 
him;  and  it  is  impoflible  for  him,  a  priori,  to  tell 
what  will  refult  from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  ex- 
periment ;  the  confequence  of  which  is  always  un- 
certain. One  may  fometimes  conjecture  from 
analogy  what  will  follow ;  but  ftill  this  is  but 
conjedure.  And  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  in  the 
prefent  cafe  of  freezing,  the  event  follows  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  analogy;  and  is  fuch  as  a  ra- 
tional Indian  would  not  look  for.  The  operations 
of  cold  upon  water  are  not  gradual,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  cold ;  but  whenever  it  comes  to  the 
freezing  point,  the  water  pafles  in  a  moment  from 
the  utmoft  liquidity  to  perfeft  hardnefs.  Such 
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an  event  may  be  denominated  extraordinary,  and 
requires  a  pretty  ftrong  teftimony  to  render  it 
credible  to  people  in  a  warm  climate  :  but  (till  it 
is  not  miraculous^  nor  contrary  to  uniform  expe- 
rience of  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  cafes  where  all 
the  circumftances  are  the  fame.  The  inhabitants 
of  Sumatra  have  always  feen  water  fluid  in  their 
own  climate,  and  the  freezing  of  their  rivers 
ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy:  but  they  never  faw 
water  in  Mufcovy  during  the  winter  ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  reafonably  be  pofitive  what 
would  there  be  the  confequence. 

HUME. 

THE  EXPOSITION  OF  INPANTS.    . 


practice  of  expofing  children  in  their  early 
infancy  was  very  common  among  the  ancients; 
and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  of  thofe  times 
with  the  horror  it  deferves,  or  fcarcely  even  with 
disapprobation.  Plutarch,  the  humane,  good-na- 
tured Plutarch,  recommends  it  as  a  virtue  in  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  that  he  murdered,  or,  if 
you  will,  expofed  all  his  own  children,  in  order 
to  leave  his  crown  to  the  fon  of  his  brother  Eu- 
menes  ;  fignalizing  in  this  manner  his  gratitude 
and  affe£Uon  to  Eumenes,  who  had  left  him  his 
heir  preferably  to  that  fon.  It  was  Solon,  the 
moil  celebrated  of  the  fages  of  Greece,  that  ,gave 
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parents  permiffion  by  law  to  kill  their  children. 
And,  perhaps,  by  an  odd  connection  of  caufes, 
this  barbarous  pra£Hce  of  the  ancients  increafed 
the  population  of  thofe  times.  By  removing  the 
terrors  of  too  numerous  a  famrly,  it  would  en- 
gage many  people  in  marriage  ;  and  fuch  is  the 
force  of  natural  affection,  that  very  few,  in  com- 
parifon,  would  have  refolution  enough,  when  it 
came  to  the  pufh,  to  carry  into  execution  their 
former  intentions ;  though  Plutarch,  it  muft  be 
owned,  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  general  pradtice  of  the 
poor.  China,  the  only  country  where  this  prac- 
tice of  expofing  children  prevails  at  prefent,  is 
the  moft  populous  country  we  know;  and  every 
man  is  married  before  he  is,  twenty.  Such  early 
marriages  could  fcarcely  be  general,  had  not  men 
the  profpecl  of  getting  rid  of  their  children-. 

HUME. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THE  expofition,  that  is,  the  murder,  of  new- 
born infants,  was  a  pradtice  allowed  of  in  almoft 
all  the  ftates  of  Greece,  even  among  die  polite 
and  civilized  Athenians;  and  whenever  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  parent  rendered  it  inconvenient 
to  bring  up  the  child,  to  abandon  it  to  hunger 
or  to  wild  beafts  was  regarded  without  blame  or 
cenfure.  This  pradtice  had  probably  begun  in  the 

times 
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times  of  the  mod  favage  barbarity.  The  imagi- 
nations of  men  had  been  firft  made  familiar  with 
it  in  that  earlieft  period  of  fociety,  and  the  uni- 
form continuance  of  the  cuftom  had  hindered 
-them  afterwards  from  perceiving  its  enormiry. 
We  find  at  this  day,  that  this  practice  prevails 
among  all  favage  nations;  and  in  that  rudeft  and 
loweft  ftate  of  fociety  it  is  undoubtedly  more  par- 
donable than  in  any  other.  The  extreme  indi- 
gence of  a  favage  is  often  fuch,  that  he  himfelf  is 
frequently  expofed  to  the  greateft  extremity  of 
hunger;  he  often  dies  of  pure  want;  and  it  is  fre- 
xjuently  impoffible  for  him  to  firfpport  both  him- 
felf and  his  child.  We  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, that,  in  this  cafe,  he  fhould  abandon  it. 
One  who,  in  flying  from  an  enemy  whom  it 
was  impoffible  to  refift,  fhould  throw  down  liis 
infant  becaufe  it  retarded  his  flight,  would  furely 
be  excufable ;  fince  by  attempting  to  fave  it,  he 
could  only  hope  for  the  confolation  of  dying  with 
it.  That  in  this  ftate  of  fociety,  therefore,  a  pa- 
Tent  ihould  be  allowed  to  judge  -whether  he  can 
bring  up  his  <:hild,  ought  not  to  furprife  us  fo 
greatly.  In  the  latter  ages  of  Greece,  however, 
the  fame  thing  was  permitted  from  views  of  re- 
mote intereft  or  convenience,  which  could  by  no 
means  excufe  it.  Uninterrupted  cuftom  had  by 
this  time  fo  thoroughly  authorifed  the  pra&ice,, 
.that  not  only  the  loofe  maxim*  of  the  world  tole- 
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rated  this  barbarous  cuftom,  but  even  the  doctrine 
of  philcfophers,  which  ought  to  have  been  more 
juft  and  accurate,  was  led  away  by  the  eftabliihed 
practice ;  and  upon  this,  as  upon  many  oth jr  oc- 
cafions,  inftead  of  cenfuring,  fupported  the  hor- 
rible abufe,  by  far-fetched  confiderations  of  pub- 
lic utility.  Ariftotle  talks  of  it  as  of  what  the 
magiftrate  ought  upon  many  occafions  to  encou- 
"rage.  The  humane  Plato  is  of  the  fame  opinion  j 
and,  with  all  that  love  of  mankind  which  feems 
to  animate  all  his  writings,  no  where  marks  this 
practice  with  difapprobation.  When  cuftom  can 
give  fandtion  to  fo  dreadful  a  violation  of  huma- 
nity, we  may  well  imagine  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
particular  practice  fo  grofs  which  it  cannot  au- 
thorife.  Such  a  tiling,  we  hear  men  every  day 
faying,  is  commonly  done ;  and  they  feem  to  think 
this  a  fufficient  apology  for  what  in  itfelf  is  the 
jnoft  unjuft  and  unreafonable  conduct. 

A.  SMITH. 

INGRATITUDE. 

INGRATITUDE  would  be  more  rare,  if  benefits 
upon  ufury  \rere  lefs  common.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  to  love  thofe  who  do  us  fer- 
vice.  The  heart  of  man  is  feir-interefteu,  but 
never  ungrateful ;  and  the  obliged  are  lefs  to  be 
charged  with  ingratitude,  than  their  benefactors 
VOL.  II.  f  F  with 
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with  felf-intereft.  If  you  fell  me  your  favours, 
let  us  fettle  the  price;  but  if  you  pretend  to  give, 
and  afterwards  expe£t  to  make  terms  with  me, 
you  are  guilty  of  fraud :  it  is  their  being  given 
gratis  which  renders  them  ineilimable.  The  heart 
will  receive  laws  only  from  itfelf :  by  endeavour- 
ing to  enflave  it,  you  give  it  liberty;  and  by  lea- 
ving it  at  liberty,  it  becomes  your  Have.  When 
the  fifherman  throws  his  bait  into  the  water,  the 
filh  aflemble  and  continue  round  him  without  fu- 
fpicion ;  but  when,  caught  by  the  concealed  hook, 
they  perceive  him  draw  the  line,  they  then  en- 
deavour to  efcape.  Is  the  fifherman  their  bene- 
factor, or  are  the  fifh  ungrateful  ?  Do  we  ever  fee 
a  man,  who  is  forgotten  by  his  benefactor,  forget 
that  benefactor  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  fpeaks  of 
nim  with  pleafure,  and  never  thinks  of  him  v/ith- 
out  emotion :  and  if  by  chance  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  make  any  return  for  the  favours  he  has 
received,  with  what  joy  he  fnatches  the  opportu- 
nity; with  what  rapture  he  exclaims,  Noiu  it  is 
my  turn  to  oblige !  Such  is  the  true  voice  of  na- 
ture. A  real  benefit  can  never  produce  ingrati- 
tude. 

ROUSSEAU. 
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THE  IMPORTANT  PRECEPT  OF  MORALITY, 
DO  NO  INJURY  TO  ANY  ONE. 

THE  moft  important  leflbn  of  morality  is,  Ne- 
ver to  do  any  injury  to  any  one.  Even  the  pofi- 
tive  precept  of  doing  good,  if  not  made  fubor- 
dinate  to  this,  is  dangerous,  falfe,  and  contradic- 
tor)'. "Who  is  there  that  doth  not  do  good  ?  All 
the  world,  even  the  vicious  man,  does  good  to  one 
party  or  die  other :  he  will  often  make  one  per- 
fon  happy  at  the  expence  of  making  an  hundred 
miferable.  Hence  arife  all  our  calamities.  The 
moft  fublime  virtues  are  negative ;  they  are  alfo 
the  moft  difficult  to  put  in  practice,  becaufe 
they  are  attended  with  no  oftentation,  and  are 
even  above  that  pleafure  fo  flattering  to  the  heart 
of  man,  that  of  fending  away  others  fotisfied  with 
our  benevolence.  O !  how  much  good  muft  that 
man  neceflarily  do  his  fellow-creatures,  if  fuch  a 
man  there  be,  xvho  never  did  any  of  them  harm  I 
What  intrepidity  of  foul,  what  conftancy  of  mind, 
are  neceflary  here !  It  is  pot,  however,  by  reafon- 
ing  on  this  maxim,  but  by  endeavouring  to  put 
it  in  practice,  that  all  its  difficulty  is  to  be  difco- 
vered.  The  injunction  of  doing  no  harm  to  any 
one,  infers  that  of  doing  the  leail  poffible  harm  to 
the  community  in  general ;  for  in  a  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  good  of  one  man  neceflarily  becomes  - 
F  2  the 
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the  evil  of  another.  The  relation  is  eflential  to 
the  thing  itfelf,  and  cannot  be  changed.  We  may  . 
inquire  on  this  principle-,  Which  is  beft;  man  in 
a  ftate  of  fociety,  or  in  a  (late  of  folitude  ?  A  cer- 
tain noble  author  hath  faid,  None  but  a  wicked 
man  might  exift  alone:  for  my  part,  I  fay,  None  but 
a  good  man  might  exljl  alone.  If  the  latter  propo- 
fition  be  lefs  fententious,  it  is  more  true,  and  more 
reafonable,  than  the  former.  If  a  vicious  man 
•were  alone,  what  harm  couid  he  put  in  practice  ? 
It  is  in  fociety  only  that  he  finds  the  implements 
ofmifchief.  ROUSSEAU- 

INTENTIONS  NOT  THE  OBJECTS  OF 
HUMAN  JUDGMENT. 

WE  cannot  judge  of  intentions.  How  is  it  pof- 
fible  ?  It  is  feldom  or  never  that  an  action  is  the 
effe£t  of  a  fentiment  j  we  ourfelves  are  often  ig- 
.norant  of  the  motives  by  which  we  are  determi- 
ned. A  rich  man  beftows  a  comfortable  fubfift- 
ence  on  a  worthy  man  reduced  to  poverty.  Doubt- 
lefs  he  does  a  good  action;  but  is  this  action  fim- 
ply  the  defire  of  rendering  a  man  happy  ?  Pity, 
the  hopes  of  gratitude,  vanity  itfelf;  all  thefe  dif- 
ferent motives  feparately,  or  aggregately,  may 
they  not,  unknown  to  himfelf,  have  determined 
him  to  that  commendable  a£Uon?  Now  if  a  man 
be,  in  general,  ignorant  himfelf  of  the  motives  of 
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his  own  generous  actions,  how  can  the  public  be 
acquainted  with  them  ?  Thus  it  is  only  from  the 
actions  of  men  that  we  can  judge  of  their  virtue. 
A  man,  for  inftance,  has  twenty  degrees  of  paf- 
fion  for  virtue  j  but  he  has  thirty  degrees  of  love 
for  a  woman ;  and  this  woman  would  inftigate 
him  to  be  guilty  of  murder. .  Upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion,  it  is  certain,  that  this  perfon  is  nearer  guilt 
than  he  who,  with  only  ten  degrees  of  paffion  for 
virtue,  has  only  five  degrees  of  love  for  fo  wicked 
a  woman. .  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  of  two 
men,  the  more  honeft  in  his  actions  has  fome- 
times  .the  lefier  paffion  for  virtue.  The  virtue  of 
men  greatly  depends  on  the  circumftances  ii^.- 
•which  they  are  placed,  Virtuous  men  have  too 
often  funk  under  a  ftrange  feries  of  unhappy 
events.  He  who  warrants  his  virtue  in  every  pof- 
ftble  fituation,  is  either  an  impoftor  or  a  fool ;  : 
characters  equally  to  be  diftrulled. 

HELVE  TI  IN- 
JUSTICE. 

JUSTICE  has  two  different  foundations,  viz,  . 
that  of  interefty  when  men  obferve  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  live  in  fociety  without  reftraining  them- 
ielves  by  certain  rules;  and  that  of  morality,  when 
this  intereft  is  once  obferved,  and  men  receive  a 
pleafure  from  the  view  of  fuch  actions  as  tend  to 
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the  peace  of  fociety,  and  an  uneafinefs  from  fuch 
as  are  contrary  to  it.  It  is  the  voluntary  conven- 
tion and  artifice  of  men  which  makes  the  firft  in- 
tereft  take  place ;  and  therefore  thofe  laws  of  ju- 
ftice are  fo  far  to  be  confidered  as  artificial.  After 
that  interefl  is  once  eftablifhed  and  acknowledged, 
the  fcnfe  of  morality  in  the  obfervance  of  thefe 
rules  follows  natural!^  and  of  itfelf :  though  it  is 
certain,  that  it  is  alfo  augmented  by  a  new  arti- 
jftce;  and  that  the  public  inftructions  of  politi- 
cians, and  the  private  education  of  parents,  con- 
tribute to  the  giving  a  fenfe  of  honour  and  duty 
in  the  ftricl:  regulation  of  our  actions  with  regard 
to  the  properties  of  others.  Though  juftice  be 
artificial,  the  fenfe  of  its  morality  is  natural.  It 
is  the  combination  of  men,  in  a  fyftem  of  con- 
duct, which  renders  any  act  of  juilice  beneficial 
to  fociety.  But  when  once  it  has  that  tendency, 
•we  naturally  approve  of  it;  and  if  we  did  not  fo, 
it  is  impoffible  any  combination  or  convention 
could  ever  produce  that  fentiment. 

Moft  of  the  inventions  of  men  are  fubject  to 
change.  They  depend  upon  humour  and  caprice. 
They  have  a  vogue  for  a  time,  and  then  fink  into 
oblivion.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  apprehended,  that 
if  juftice  were  allowed  to  be  a  human  invention, 
it  mufl  be  placed  on  the  fame  footing.  But  the 
cafes  are  widely  different.  The  intereft  on  which 
juftice  is  founded  is  the  greateft  imaginable;  and 

juftice 
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juftice  extends  to  all  times  and  places.  It  cannot 
poflibly  be  ferved  by  any  other  invention.  It  is  ob- 
vious, and  difcovers  itfelf  on  the  very  firft  forma- 
tion of  fociety.  All  thefe  caufes  render  the  rules 
of  juftice  ftedfaft  and  immutable;  at  leaft  as  im- 
mutable as  human  nature :  And  if  they  were 
founded  on  original  inftincl:,  could  they  have  any 
greater  (lability  ?  H  u  ME, 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

THERE  is  one  virtue,  of  which  the  general 
.  rules  determine  with  the  greateft  exactnefs  every 
external  action  which  it  requires.  This  virtue  is 
Juftice.  The  rules  of  juftice  are  accurate  in  the 
higheft  degre ;  and  admit  of  no  exceptions  or  mo- 
difications, but  fuch  as  may  be  afcertained  as  ac- 
curately as  the  rules  themfelves,  and  which  gene- 
rally, indeed,  flow  from  the  very  fame  principles 
with  them.  The  man  therefore  who,  in  this  vir- 
tue, refines  the  leaft,  and  adheres  with  the  moft 
obftinate  ftedfaftnefs  to  the  general  rules  them- 
felves, is  the  moft  commendable,  and  the  moft  to 
be  depended  upon.  Though  the  end  of  the  rules 
of  juftice  be,  to  hinder  us  from  hurting  our  neigh- 
bour, it  may  frequently  be  a  crime  to  violate  them, 
though  we  could  pretend,  with  fome  pretext  of 
reafon,  that  this  particular  violation  could  do  no 
hurt.  A  man  often  becomes  a  villain  die  moment 
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he  begins,  even  in  his  own  heart,  to  chicane  iii 
this  manner.  The  moment  he  thinks  of  depart- 
ing from  the  moft  {launch  and  pofitive  adherence 
to  what  thofe  inviolable  precepts  prefcribe  to  him, 
he  is  no  longer  to  be  trailed ;  and  no  man  can  fay 
what  degree  of  guilt  he  may  arrive  at.  The  thief 
imagines  he  does  no  evil  when  he  fteals  from  the 
rich  what  he  fuppofes  they  may  eaCly  want,  and 
what  poffibly  they  may  never  even  know  has  been 
ftolen  from  them.  The  adulterer  imagines  he 
does  ne  evil  when  he  corrupts  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  provided  he  covers  his  intrigue  from  the 
fufpicion  of  the  hufband,  and  does  not  difturb  the. 
peace  of  the  family.  "When  once  we  begin  to 
give  way  to  fuch  refinements,  there  is  no  enor- 
mity fo  grofs  of  which  we  may  not  be  capable. 

A.  SMITH, 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  JUSTICE  AND  PROPERTY. 

IT  has  been  aflerted,  that  juftice  arifes  from 
human  conventions,  and  proceeds  from  the  volun- 
tary choice,  confent,  and  combination  of  man- 
kind. If  by  convention  be  here  meant  a  promiie 
(vv-hich  is  the  mod  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word)  no- 
thing can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  pofition.  The 
obfervance  of  promifes  is  itfelf  one  of  the  moft 
confiderable  parts  of  juftice;  and  we  are  not  fureJy 
bound  to  keep  our  word,  becaufe  we  have  given 
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our  word  to  keep  it.  But  if  by  convention  be 
meant  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft,  which  fenfe 
each  man  feels  in  his  own  breaft,  which  he  re- 
marks in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in 
concurrence  with  others,  into  a  general  plan  or 
fyflem  of  actions,  which  tends  to  public  utility; 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  in  this  fenfe  juftice  arifes 
from  human  xonventions.  For  if  it  be  allowed 
(what  is  indeed  evident),  that  the  particular  con- 
fequences  of  a  particular  acl:  of  juftice  may  be 
hurtful  to  the  public  as  well  as  individuals;  it  fol- 
lows, that  every  man,  ia  embracing  that  virtue, 
muft  have  an  eye  to  the  v/hole  plan  or  fyftem, 
and  muft  expect  the  concurrence  of  his  fellows  in 
the  fame  conduct  and  behaviour.  Did  all  his 
views  terminate  in  the  confequences  of  each  act 
of  his  own,  his  benevolence  and  humanity,  as  well 
as  his  felf-love,  might  often  prefcribe  to  him  mea- 
fures  of  conduct  very  different  from  thofe  which 
are  agreeable  to  the  ftrict  rules  of  right  and  ju- 
ftice. 

Thus  two  men  pull  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  com- 
mon convention,  for  common  intereft,  without 
any  promife  or  contract :  Thus  gold  and  filver  are 
made  the  meafures  of  exchange :  Thus  fpeech, 
and  words,  and  language,  are  fixed  by  human 
convention  and  agreement.  Whatever  is  advan- 
tageous to  two  or  more  perfons  if  all  perform 
their  part,  but  what  lofes  all  advantage  if  only 
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one  perform,  can  arife  from  no  other  principle. 
There  would  otherwife  be  no  motive  for  any  one 
of  them  to  enter  into  that  fcheme  of  conduct. 

This  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  property, 
and  confequently  of  juftice,  is,  in  the  main,  the 
fame  with  that  hinted  and  adopted  by  Grotius. 
(De  jure  belli  et  pads,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  §  2.  art.  4, 
&5.) 

The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  fo 
many  fenfes,  and  is  of  fuch  a  loofe  fignification, 
that  it  feems  to  little  purpofe  to  difpute,  if  juflice 
be  natural  or  not.  If  felfrlove,  if  benevolence,  be 
natural  to  man  j  if  reafon  and  fore-thought  be  alfo 
natural ;  then  may  the  fame  epithet  be  applied  to 
juftice,  order,  fidelity,  property,  fociety.  Mens 
inclinations,  their  neceffities,  lead  them  to  com- 
bine j  their  understandings  and  experience  tell 
them,  that  this  combination  is  impoffible  where 
each  governs  himfelf  by  no  rule,  and  pays  no  re- 
gard to  the  pofleflions  of  others.  And  from  thefe 
paflions  and  reflections  conjoined,  as  foon  as  we 
obferve  like  paflions  and  reflections  in  others,  the 
fentiment  of  juftice,  through  all  ages,  has  infalli- 
bly and  certainly  had  place,  to  fome  degree  or 
other,  in  every  individual  in  the  human  fpecies. 
In  fo  fagacious  an  animal,  what  neceflarily  arifes 
from  the  exertion  of  the  intellectual  faculties  may 
juftly  be  efteemed  natural. 

Natural  may  be  oppofed,  either  to  what  is  un- 

vjual 
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tifual,  miracuUuSy  or  artificial.  In  the  two  for- 
mer fenfes,  juftice  and  property  are  undoubtedly 
natural.  But  as  they  fuppofe  reafon,  fore-thought, 
defign,  and  a  focial  union  and  confederacy  among 
men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  be  ftric~Uy,  in 
the  laft  fenfe,  applied  to  them.  Had  men  lived 
without  fociety,  property  had  never  been  known ; 
and  neither  juftice  nor  injuflice  had  ever  exifted. 
But  fociety  among  human  creatures  had  been  im- 
pofilble  without  reafon  and  fore-thought.  Infe- 
rior animals  that  unite,  are  guided  by  inftincl, 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  reafon.  But  all  thefe 
difputes  are  merely  verbal. 

The  rules  of  equity  and  juftice  depend  entirely 
on  the  particular  ftate  and  condition  of  men  in  fo- 
ciety ;  and  owe  their  origin  and  exiftence  to  that 
utility  which  refults  to  the  public  from  their  drift 
and  regular  obfervance.  Reverfe  in  any  confide- 
rable  circumftance  the  condition  of  men ;  pro- 
duce extreme  abundance,  or  extreme  neceflityj 
implant  in  the  human  bread  perfect  moderation 
and  humanity,  or  perfect  rapacioufhefs  and  ma- 
lice: by  rendering  juftice  totally  ufelefs,  you  there- 
by totally  deftroy  its  eflence,  and  fufpend  its  obli-» 
gation  on  mankind. 

The  common  fituation  of  fociety  is  a  medium 
among  all  thefe  extremes.  We  are  naturally  par- 
tial to  ourfelves  and  to  our  friends ;  but  are  ca- 
pable of  learning  the  advantage  refulting  from  a 

more 
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more  equitable  conduct.  Few  enjoyments  are  gi- 
ven us  from  the  open  ami  liberal  hand  of  nature; 
but  by  art,  labour,  and  induftry,  we  can  extract 
them  in  great  abundance.  Hence  the  ideas  of 
property  become  neceflary  in  all  civil  fociety; 
hence  juftice  derives  its  ufefulnefs  to  the  public; 
and  hence  alone  arife  its  merit  and  moral  obli- 
gation. Examine  the  writers  on  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  you  will  always  find,  that  whatever 
principles  they  fet  out  with,  they  are  fure  to  ter- 
minate here  at  laft;  and  to  aflign  as  the  ultimate 
reafon  for  every  rule  which  they  eftablifh,  the  con- 
venience and  neceflities  of  .mankind.  A  confef- 
fion  thus  extorted,  in  oppofition  to  fyftems,  has 
more  authority  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  pro- 
fecution  of  them.  Does  any  one  fcruple,  in  ex- 
traordinary cafes,  to  violate  all  regard  to  the  pri- 
vate property  of  individuals,  and  facrifice  to  pub- 
lic intereft  a  diftin£tion  which  had  been  efta- 
blifhed  for  the  fake  of  that  intereft  ?  The  fafety 
of  the  people  is  the  f up  re  me  law.  All  other  par- 
ticular laws  are  fubordinate  to  it,  and  dependent 
on  it :  And  if,  in  the  common  courfe  of  things, 
±hey  be  followed  and  regarded,  it  is  only  becaufe 
the  public  fafety  and  intereft  coniinonly  demand  fo 
equal  and  impartial  an  adminiftration. 

All  questions  of  property  arc  fubordinate  to-the 

authority  of  civil  laws;  which  extend,  reftram, 

modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural  juftice,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  particular  convenience  of  each, 
community.  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
a  conftant  reference  to  the  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment, the  manners,  the  -climate,  the  religion,  the 
commerce,  the  fituntion  of  each  fociety.  What 
is  a  man's  property  ?  Any  thing  which  it  is  lawful 
for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  to  ufe.  But  -what 
rule  have  -we  by  which  we  can  diftinguifk  thefe  ob- 
jefts  ?  Here  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  ftatutes, 
cufloms,  analogies,  precedents,  and  a  hundred 
other  circumftances ;  fome  variable  and  arbitrary. 
But  the  ultimate  point  in  which  they  all  profef- 
fedly  terminate  is,  the  intereft  and  happinefs  of 
human  fociety.  HUME. 
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THE  KNOWLEDGE 

OF   HISTORICAL  FACTS  AND   OF   SPECULA- 
TIVE OPINIONS  is  NOT  PROPAGATED  IN 

THE  SAME  MANNER. 

AN  hiftorical  fa£t,  while  it  pafies  by  oral  tra- 
dition from  eye-witnefles  and  cotempora- 
ries,  is  difguifed  in  every  fuccefiive  narration,  and 
may  at  lail  retain  but  very  frnall,  if  any,  refem- 
blance  of  the  original  truth  on  which  it  was 
founded.  The  frail  memories  of  men,  their  love 
of  exaggeration,  their  fupine  carelefsnefs ;  thefe 
principles,  if  not  corrected  by  books  and  writing, 
ibon  pervert  the  accounts  of  hiftorical  events ; 
where  argument  or  reafcning  has  little  or  no  place, 
nor  can  ever  recal  the  truth  which  has  OHCC  efca- 
ped  thofe  narrations.  It  is  thus  the  fables  of  Her- 
cules, 
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cules,  Thefeus,  Bacchus,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
been  originally  founded  in  true  hiflory,  corrupted 
by  tradition.  But  with  regard  to  fpeculative  opi- 
nions, the  cafe  is  far  otherwife.  If  thefe  opinions 
be  founded  in  arguments  fo  clear  and  obvious  as 
to  carry  conviction  with  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, the  fame  arguments  which  at  firft  diffufed 
the  opinions  will  ftill  prefcrve  them  in  their  ori- 
ginal purity.  If  the  arguments  be  more  abftrufe, 
and  more  remote  from  vulgar  apprehenfion,  the 
opinions  will  always  be  confined  to  a  few  per- 
fons ;  and  as  foon  as  men  leave  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  arguments,  the  opinions  will  be  im- 
mediately loft  and  buried  in  oblivion. 

HUME. 

SENSITIVE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PARTICULAR 

EXISTENCE. 

THERE  can  be  nothing  more  certain,  than  that 
the  idea  we  receive  from  an  external  object  is  in 
our  minds;  this  is  intuitive  knowledge.  But  whe- 
ther there  be  any  thing  more  than  barely  that  idea 
in  our  minds,  whether  we  can  thence  certainly 
infer  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  without  us  which 
correfponds  to  that  idea,  is  that  whereof  fome 
men  think  there  may  be  a  queftion  made ;  be- 
caufe  men  may  have  fuch  ideas  in  their  minds 
when  no  fuch  thing  exifbs,  no  fuch  object  affects 
G  2  their. 
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their  fenfes.  But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  pro- 
vided with  an  evidence  that  puts  us  pafl  doubt- 
ing: For  I  afk  any  one,  whether  he  be  not  invin- 
cibly confcious  to  himfelf  of  a  different  percep- 
tion, when  he  looks  on  the  fun  by  day,  and  thinks 
on  it  by  night ;  when  he  actually  taftes  worm- 
wood, or  fmells  a  rofe,  or  only  thinks  on  that  fa- 
vour or  odour  ?  We  as  plainly  find  the  difference 
there  is  between  an  idea  revived  in  our  minds 
by  o  jr  own  memory,  and  actually  coming  into 
our  minds  by  our  fenfes,  as  we  do  between  any 
two  diftinft  ideas.  If  any  one  fay,  a  dream  may 
do  the  fame  thing,  and  all  thefe  ideas  may  be 
produced  in  us  without  any  external  objects ;  he 
may  pleafe  to  dream  that  I  make  him  this  an- 
i'wer :  i .  That  it  is  no  great  matter  whether  I  re- 
move this  fcruple  or  no;  where  all  is  but  dream, 
reafoning  and  arguments  are  of  no  ufe,  truth  and 
knowledge  nothing.  2.  That  I  believe  he  will 
allow  a  manifeft  difference  between  dreaming  of 
being  in  the  fire,  and  being  actually  in  it.  But 
yet  if  he  be  refolved  to  appear  fo  fceptical  as  to 
maintain,  that  what  I  call  being  actually  in  the 
fire  is  nothing  but  a  dream,  and  we  cannot 
thereby  certainly  know  that  any  fuch  tiling  as  fire 
exiiis  without  us;  I  anfwer,  that  we  certainly 
finding  that  pleafure  or  pain  follows  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  certain  objects  to  us,  whofe  exiftence 
we  perceive,  or  dream  that  we  perceive,  by  our 

fenfes  j 
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fenfes;  this  certainty  is  as  great  as  our  happinefs 
or  mifery,  beyond  which  we  have  no  concern- 
ment to  know,  or  to  be. 

LOCKE.  . 

KNOWLEDGE,    PARTLY  NECESSARY,  , 

PARTLY    VOLUNTARY. 

IF  our  knowledge  were  altogether  necefiary, 
all  mens  knowledge  would  not  only  be  alike,  but 
every  mail  would  know  all  that  is  knowable:  and 
if  it  were  wholly  voluntary,  fome  men  fo  little  re- 
gard or  value  it,  that  they  would  have  extremely 
little  or  none  at  all.  Men  that  have  fenfes  can- 
not choofe  but  receive  fome  ideas  by  them ;  and  if 
they  h^ve  memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome 
of  them ;  and  if  they  have  any  diilinguilhing  fa- 
culty, cannot  but  perceive  the  agreement  or  dif- 
agreernent  of  fome  of  them  one  with  another :  as  • 
he  that  has  his  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by  day,  , 
cannot  but  fee  fome  objects,  and  perceive  a  dif- 
ference in  them.  But  though  a  man,  with  his  eyes 
open  in  die  light,  cannot  but  fee  ^  yet  there  may 
be  certain  objects  which  he  may  choofe  whether 
he  will  turn  his  eyes  to;  there  may.be  in  his  reach  . 
a  book  containing  pictures  and  difcourfes  ca- 
pable to  delight  or  inftruct  him,  which  yet  he  • 
r,-ny  never  have  the  will  to  open,  nev^T  take  the 
the  pains  to  look  into. 

XG.  3  .  There..; 
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There  is  alfo.  another  thing  in  a  man's  power, 
and  that  is,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  fometimes 
toward  an  object,  yet  he  may  choofe  whether  he 
will  curioufly  furvey  it,  and  with  an  intent  appli- 
cation endeavour  to  obferve  accurately  all  that  is 
vifible.  in  it.     But  yet  what  he  does  fee,  he  cam- 
not  fee  otherwife  than  he  does.     It  depends  not 
on  his  will  to  fee  that  black  which  appears  yel- 
low; nor  to  petfuade  himfelf,  that  what  actually 
fcalds.  him  feels  cold.-    The  earth  will  not  appear 
painted  with  flowers,  nor  the  fields  covered  with 
verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to  it:  in  the  cold 
winter,  he  cannot  help  feeing  it  white  and  hoary 
if  he  will  look  abroad.     Juft  thus  is  it  with  our 
wnderftanding  -,.  all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  know- 
ledge is  the  employing  or  with-holding  any  of  our 
faculties  from  this  or  that  fort  of  objects,  and  a 
more  or  lefs  accurate  furvey  of  them :  but  they 
being  employed,  our  will  hath  no  power  to  de- 
termine the  knowledge  of  the  mind  one  way  or 
other;  that  is  done  only  by  the  objects  them- 
felves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcovered.    And 
therefore,  as  far  as  mens  lenfes  are  converfant 
about  external  objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  re- 
ceive thofe  ideas  which  are  prefented.  by  them, 
and  be  informed  of  the  existence  of  things  with- 
out :  and  fo  far  as  mens  thoughts  eonverfe  with 
their  own  determined  ideas,  they  cannot  but,  in 
fome  meafure,  obicrve  the  agreement  or  difagree* 

ment 
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ment  that  is  to  be  found  amongft  fome  of  them ; 
which  is  fo  far  knowledge :  and  if  they  have  names 
for  thofe  ideas  which  they  have  thus  confidered, 
they  muft  neceflarily  be  allured  of  the  truth  of 
thofe  propofitions  which  exprefs  that  agreement  or 
difagreement  they  perceive  in  them,  and  be  un- 
doubtedly convinced  of  thofe  truths.  For  what  a 
man  fees,  he  cannot  but  fee ;  and  what  he  per- 
ceives, he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

Thus  he  that  hath  got  the  ideas  of  numbers,  and 
hath  taken  the  pains  to  compare  one,  two,  and 
three  to  fix,  cannot  choofe  but  know  that  they  are 
equal:  he  that  hath  got  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and 
found  the  ways  to  meafure  its  angles  and  their 
magnitudes,  is  certain  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones  j  and  can  as  little  doubt 
of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  "  that  it  is  impoiTible  for 
«*  the  fame  tiling  to  be,  and  riot  to  be," 

He  alfo  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but 
frail  and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending  on 
another,  who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly 
wife  and  good,  will  as  certainly  know  that  man  is 
to  honour,  fear,  and  obey  God,  as  that  the  fun 
fhines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he  hath  but  the  ideas 
of  two  fuch  beings  in  his  mind,  and  will  turn  his 
thoughts  that  way,  and  confider  them,  he  will 
as  certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite,  and  de- 
pendent, is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  fu- 
preme  and  infinite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find,  that 

three. 
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three,  four,  and  feven  are  lefs  than  fifteen,  if  he 
will  confider  and  compute  thefe  numbers ;  nor 
can  he  be  furer  in  a  clear  morning  that  the  fun  is 
rifen,  if  he  will  but  open  his  eyes  and  turn  them 
that  way.  But  yet  thefe  truths,  being  ever  fo  cer- 
tain, ever  fo  clear,  he  may  be  ignorant  of  either, 
or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the  pains  to 
employ  his  faculties  as  he  fhould,  to  inform  him- 
fclf  about  them. 

LOCKE. 
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LABOUR. 

IT  is  neceffary  for  the  happinefs  of  man,  that 
pleafure  fhould  be  the  reward  of  labour;  but 
of  a  moderate  labour.  If  nature  had  of  itfelf  pro- 
vided for  all  his  wants,  it  would  have  made  him 
the  moft  pernicious  of  all  prefentsj  he  would 
have  pafled  his  days  in  languor ;  the  idly  rich 
would  have  been  without  refource  againft  I' Ennui. 
What  palliative  could  there  have  been  to  this  evil  ? 
None :  if  all  the  people  were  without  wants,  all 
would  be  equally  opulent.  Where  then  would 
the  wealthy  idler  find  men  to  procure  him  amufe- 
ment  ? — The  labour  to  which  man  was  formerly, 
they  fay,  condemned,  was  not  a  punifhment  of 
heaven,  but  a  benefaction  of  nature.  Labour  fup- 
pofes  defire;  and  the  man  without  defire  vege- 
tates without  any  principle  of  activity :  the  body 
and  the  foul  remain,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,. 

in 
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in  the  fame  attitude.  Occupation  is  the  happi- 
nefs  of  man.  Habit  renders  labour  eafy  :  if  we 
do  that  always  without  pain  which  we  are  always 
doing,  and  if  every  means  of  acquiring  pleafure 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  pleafures,  labour 
always  fills  up,  in  the  mofl  agreeable  manner,  the 
time  that  feparates  a  gratified  want  from  the  next 
that  {hall  arife,  and  confequently  the  twelve  only 
hours  of  a  day  in  which  we  fuppofe  the  greateft 
inequality  in  the  happinefs  of  men.  But  to  be 
occupied  and  ufe  exercife,  what  is  necefiary  ?  A 
motive :  and  of  all  others  that  of  hunger  is  the 
moft  powerful,  and  moft  general.  It  is  this  that 
commands  the  peafant  to  labour  in  the  fields,  and 
the  favage  to  Jiunt  and  fifh  in  the  foreft. — A  want 
of  another  kind  animates  the  artift  and  man  of 
letters  :  the  defire  of  reputation,  of  the  public 
efteem,  and  of  the  pleafures  they  reprefent.  E- 
very  want,  every  defire,  compels  men  to  labour; 
and  when  they  have  contracted  an  early  habit,  it 
becomes  agreeable.  For  want  of  that  habit,  idle- 
nefs  renders  labour  hateful ;  and  it  is  with  aver- 
fion  that  men  fow,  reap,  or  even  think. — One  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  the  ignorance  and  floth  of 
the  Africans,  is  the  fertility  of  that  part  of  the 
world;  which  fupplies  almoft  all  neceifaries  with- 
out culture.  The  African  therefore  has  no  mo- 
tive for  reflection;  and  in  fac"l  he  reflects  but 
little.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Caribbs.  If 

they 
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they  be  lefs  induftrious  than  the  favages  of  North 
America,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  lefs  occafion  to 
labour  for  fubfiftence. 

HELVETIUS. 

ON  NATIONAL  LABOUR. 

THE  annual  labour  of  every  nation  is  die  fund 
which  originally  fupplies  it  with  all  the  necefla- 
ries  and  conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually 
confumes,  and  which  confift  always  either  in  the 
immediate  produce  of  that  labour,  or  in  what  ia 
purchafed  with  that  produce  from  other  na- 
tions. 

According  therefore  as  this  produce,  or  what 
is  purchafed  with  it,  bears  a  greater  or  fmaller 
proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  to  con- 
fume  it,  the  nation  will  be  better  or  worfe  fup-» 
plied  with  all  the  neceflaries  and  conveniences 
for  which  it  has  occafion.  . 

But  this  proportion  mufl  in  every  nation  be  re- 
gulated by  two  different  circumftances;  firft,  by 
the  (kill,  dexterity,  and  judgment  with  which  its 
labour  is  generally  applied;  and,  fecondly,  by  the 
proportion  between  the  number  of  thofe  who  are 
employed  in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thofe  who 
are  not  fo  employed.  Whatever  be  the  foil,  cli- 
mate, or  extent  of  territory  of  any  particular  na- 
tion, the  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  its  annual 

fupply 
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fiipply  muft,  in  that  particular  fituation,  depend 
upon  thofe  two  circumftances. 

The  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  this  fupply,  too, 
fcems  to  depend  more  upon  the  former  of  thofe 
two  circmnftances  than  upon  the  latter.  Among 
the  favnge  nations  of  hunters  and  ftfhers,  every  in- 
dividual who  is  able  to  work,  is  more  or  lefs  em- 
ployed in  ufeful  labour,  and  endeavours  to  pro- 
vide, as  well  as  he  can,  the  neceflaries  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  for  himfelf,  or  fuch  of  his  family 
or  tribe  as  are  either  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too 
infirm,  to  go  a-hunting  or  fifhing.  Such  nations, 
however,  are  fo  miferably  poor,  that,  from  mere 
want,  they  are  frequently  reduced,  or,  at  leaft, 
think  themfelves  reduced,  to  the  neceflity  fome- 
times  of  directly  deitroying,  and  fometimes  of 
abandoning,  their  infants,  their  old  people,  and 
thofe  afflicted  with  lingering  difeafes,  to  perifh 
with  hunger,  or  io  be  devoured  by  wild  beads. 
Among  civilized  and  thriving  nations,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  a  great  number  of  people  do  not  la- 
bour at  all,  many  of  whom  confume  the  produce 
of  ten  times,  frequently  of  a  hundred  times,  more 
labour  than  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  work; 
yet  the  produce  of  the  whole  labour  of  the  fo- 
ciety  is  fo  great,  that  all  are  often  abundantly  fup- 
plied;  and  a  workman,  even  of  the  lowed  and 
pooreft  order,  if  he  is  frugal  and  induftrious,  may 
enjoy  a  greater  fhare  of  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
veniences 
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veniences  of  life  than  it  is  poflible  for  any  favage 
to  acquire. 

Whatever  be  the  actual  ftate  ef  the  (kill,  dex- 
terity, and  judgment,  with  which  labour  is  applied 
in  any  nation,  the  abundance  or  fcantinefs  of  its 
annual  fupply  muft  depend,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  that  ftate,  upon  the  proportion  between 
the  number  of  thofe  who  are  annually  employed 
in  ufeful  labour,  and  that  of  thofe  who  are  not  fo 
employed.  The  number  of  ufeful  and  productive 
labourers  is  every  where  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  capital  flock  which  is  employed  in  fetting 
them  to  work,  and  to  the  particular  way  in  which 
it  is  fo  employed. 

Nations  tolerably  well  advanced  as  to  (kill,  dex- 
terity, and  judgment,  in  the  application  of  la- 
bour, have  followed  very  different  plans  in  the 
general  conduct  or  direction  of  it  j  and  thofe  plans 
have  not  all  been  equally  favourable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  its  produce.  The  policy  of  fome  nations 
has  given  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  in- 
duflry  of  the  country,  that  of  others  to  the  indu- 
ftry of  towns.  Scarce  any  nation  has  dealt  equally 
and  impartially  with  every  fort  of  induftry.  Since 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  policy  of 
Europe  has  been  more  favourable  to  arts,  manu- 
factures, and -commerce,  the  induftry  of  towns; 
than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the  country. 

Though  thofe  different  plans  were,  perhaps, 

VOL.  II.  f        H  firft 
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firfl  introduced  by  the  private  interefls  and  pre- 
judices of  particular  orders  of  men,  without  any 
regard  to,  or  forefight  of,  their  confequences  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  the  fociety;  yet  they  have 
given  occafion  to  very  different  theories  of  poli- 
tical ceconomy :  of  which  fome  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  that  induftry  which  is  carried  on  in 
towns,  others  of  that  which  is  carried  on  in  the 
country.  Thofe  theories  have  had  a  confiderable 
influence,  not  only  upon  the  opinions  of  men  of 
learning,  but  upon  the  public  conduct:  of  princes 
and  fovereign  ftates. 

THE  LAW  OF  NATURE. 

THERE  are  fome  who  fay,  that  at  the  moment 
of  our  birth  God  engraves  on  our  hearts  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  natural  law.  Experience  proves  the 
contrary.  If  God  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  as  being  the  author  of 
corporeal  fenfibility,  which  is  the  mother  of  hu- 
man reafon.  This  fort  of  fenfibility  at  the  time 
of  the  union  of  men  in  fociety,  obliged  them  to 
make  among  themfelves  conventions  and  lawsj 
the  afiemblage  of  which  compofes  what  is  called 
the  laws  of  nature.  But  have  thofe  laws  been  the 
fame  among  different  nations  ?  No :  their  greater 
or  lefs  perfection  was  always  in  proportion  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  human  mind  i  to  the  greater  or 

lefs 
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lefs  extent  of  knowledge  that  focieties  acquired  of 
what  was  ufeful  or  prejudicial ;  and  this  know- 
ledge has  been  in  all  nations  the  produce  of  time, 
experience,  and  reflection. 

HELVETIUS. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

NATURAL  right  prefuppofcs  a  law  of  natufe 
which  has  eftablifhed  that  right.  But  where  is 
this  law  of  nature  to  be  found  ?  "Who  has  produ- 
ced it  ?  Law  is  the  expreffion  of  will.  The  law  of 
nature  then  mufl  be  the  expreffion  of  will;  but  of 
whofe  will  ? — Of  nature's  ?  But  what  is  nature  ? 
Or  is  it  the  expreffion  of  the  will  of  God,  who  is 
fometimes  called  the  Author  of  nature  ?  But  if 
this  be  the  cafe,  where  is  the  difference  between, 
this  and  what  is  called  the  law  of  revelation  ? 

Right  is  a  mere  legal  term.  Where  no  law  is, 
there  is  no  tranfgreffion,  has  been  faid ;  with 
equal  truth  it  might  be  faid,  Where  no  law  is> 
there  is  no  right.  A  man  acquires  a  right  or  pro- 
perty in  a  thing  by  the  declaration  of  the  legiflator, 
that  he  may  ufe  and  enjoy  that  thing;  joined  to  a 
promife  of  the  legiflator,  expreffed  or  implied,  that 
he  will  reftrain  every  other  perfon  from  depri- 
ving him  of  that  thing,  or  from  troubling  him  in 
the  ufe  or  enjoyment  of  it.  How  is  it  that  a  man 
acquires  a  right  to  do  or  forbear  any  a£t?  By  the  de- 
ll a  claratiotv 
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claration  of  the  legiflator,  that  he  may  do  or  forbear 
it;  joined  to  a  promife  of  the  legiflator,  exprefled 
IT  implied,  that  he  will  reftrain  every  other  per- 
fon  from  corrfhraining  him  to  forbear  the  one  or  to 
do  the  other. — As  to  things  antecedently  to  law, 
*a  man  may  have  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  them, 
but  he  cannot  have  the  right  to  them  j  that  is,  he 
may  have  pofleflion,  but  he  cannot  have  property. 
As  to  acts,  he  may  be  in  the  habit  of  doing  or  for- 
bearing, but  he  cannot  have  the  right  of  exerci- 
fing  that  habit.  For  until  there  is  fome  law,  ta- 
cit or  exprefled,  he  cannot  be  fure  that  others  will 
be  reftrained  from  troubling  him  in  the  exercifc 
of  it.  He  may  be  free,  but  without  law  he  can- 
not have  die  right  of  freedom.  When  men  talk 
of  a  law  of  nature,  they  atjean  only  certain  ima- 
ginary regulations,  which  appear  to  them  to  be 
fit  and  expedient.  When  they  fay  that  a  man  has 
a  natural  right  to  the  ufe  and  enjoyment  of  any 
thing,  or  to  do  or  forbear  any  act,  I  am  apt  to 
conceive  they  mean  no  more,  than  that  it  appears 
to  them  to  be  fit  and  expedient  that  fuch  a  right 
fhould  be  eftablilhed.  LIND. 

LAWS. 

THE  general  object  of  legiflature  Ihould  be 
varioufly  modified  in  different  countries,  agree- 
able to  local  Ctuation,  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, 
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bitants,  and  thofe  other  circumflances  which  re- 
quire that  every  people  fhould  have  a  particular 
fyftem  of  laws,  not  always  the  beft  in  itfelf,  but 
the  beft  adapted  to  that  ftate  for  which  it  is  cal- 
culated.  Befides  the  maxims  common  to  all 

nations,  every  people  are  poflefled  in  themfelvesj , 
of  fome  caufe  which  influences  them  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  renders  their  own  fyftem  of 
laws  proper  only  for.themfelves^  It  is  thus  that,  . 
in  ancient  times  among  the  Hebrews,  and  in 
modern  times  among  the  Arabians,  religion, 
was  made  the  principal  object  of  national  con- 
cern ;  among  the  Athenians  this  objecl  was  lite- 
rature ;  at  Carthage  and  Tyre  it  was  commerce ; 
at  Rhodes  it  was  navigation,  at  Sparta  war,  and 
at  Rome  public  virtue.  ROUSSEAU.,. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT.  . 

EVERY  law  that  is  not  armed  with  force,  or 
which  from  circumftances  muft  be  ineffectual, 
fhould  not  be  promulgated.  Opinion  which  reigns 
over  the  minds  of  men,  obeys  the  flow  and  in- 
direct impreflions  of  the  legiflator,  but  refifts 
them  when  violently  applied ;  and  ufelefs  laws 
communicate  their  infignificance  to  the  mod  fa- 
lutary,  which  are  regarded  more  as  obftacles  to 
be  furmounted,  than  as  fafe-guards  of  the  public 
good.  But,  further,  our  perceptions  being  limited> 
H3  by 
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by  enforcing  the  obfervance  of  laws  which  are 
evidently  ufelefs,  we  deftroy  the  influence  of  the 
moil  falutary.  BE cc ARIA-. 

CIVIL  ANI>  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS. 

NO  ecclefiaftical  law  fhould  be  in  force  till  it 
has  received  formally  the  exprefs  fanclion  of  the 
civil  government :  By  this  it  was  that  Athens  and 
Rome  never  had  any  religious  quarrels. — Thofe 
quarrels  appertain  only  to  barbarous  nations. — To 
permit  or  prohibit  working  on  a  holdiay  mould 
only  be  in  the  magifbrate's  power;  it  is  net  the 
fit  concern  of  priefls  to  hinder  men  from  cultiva- 
ting their  grounds. — Every  thing  relating  to  mar- 
riages fhould  depend  folely  on  the  magiflrate ; 
and  let  the  priefls  be  limited  to  the  augufl  func- 
tion of  the  folemnization. — Lending  at  interefl 
ought  to  be  entirely  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
civil  law,  as  by  it  commercial  affairs  are  regulated 
— All  ecclefiaftics  whatever  mould,  as  the  date's 
fubje£ls,  in  all  cafes  be  under  the  control  and 
animadverfion  of  the  government. — No  prieft 
ihould  have  it  in  his  power  to  deprive  a  member 
of  fociety  of  the  leafl  privilege  on  pretence  of  his 
fins :  for  a  prieft  being  himfelf  a  fmner,  is  to 
pray  for  finners  •>  he  has  no  bufmefs  to  try  and 

condemn    them. Magiftrates,    farmers,    and 

priefls,  are  alike  to  contribute  to  the  expence  of 

the 
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the  ftate,  as  alike  belonging  to  the  ftate. — One 
•weight,  one  meafure^  one  cuftom.  The  punifh- 
ments  of  criminals  fhould  be  of  ufe :  when  a  man 
is  hanged,  he  is  good  for  nothing;  whereas  a  man 
condemned  to  the  public  works  ftill  benefits  his 
country,  and  is  a  living  admonition. — Every  law 
fhould  be  clear,  uniform,  ?nd  precife ;  explana- 
tions are  for  the  moft  part  corruptions. — The 
only  infamy  fhould  be  vice. — Taxes  to  be  propor- 
tionate.— A  law  fhould  never  clafli  with  cuftom  j 
for  if  the  cuftom  be  good,  the  law  rnuft  be  faulty. 

VOLTAIRE* 

INTERPRETATION  OF  LAWS. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  the 
common  axiom,  The/pint  of  the  laws  is  to  be  con- 
fidered.  To  adopt  it,  is  to  give  way  to  the  tor- 
rent of  opinions.  This  may  feem  a  paradox  to 
vulgar  minds,  which  are  more  ftrongly  affected 
by  the  fmalleft  diforder  before  their  eyes,  than  by 
the  moft  pernicious,  though  remote,  confequences 
produced  by  one  falfe  principle  adopted  by  a  na- 
tion.— Our  knowledge  is  in  proportion  to  our 
ideas.  The  more  complex  thefe  are,  the  greater 
is  the  variety  of  pofitions  in  which  they  may  be 
confidered.  Every  man  hath  his  own  particular 
point  of  view,  and  at  different  times  fees  the  fame 
objects  in  very  different  lights.  The  fpirit  of  the 
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laws  will  then  be  the  refuk  of  the  good  or  bad 
logic  of  the  judge :  and  this  will  depend  on  his 
good  or  bad  digeftion  j  on  the  violence  of  his 
paffions ;  on  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  ac- 
Cufed,  or  on  his  connexions  with  the  judge  ;  and 
on  all  thefe  little  circumftances  which  change 
the  appearances  of  objects  in  the  fluctuating  mind 
of  man.  Hence  we  fee  the  fate  of  a  delinquent 
changed  many  times  in  paffing  through  the 
different  courts  of  judicature,  and  his  life  and 
liberty  victims  to  the  falfe  ideas  or  ill-humour 
of  the  judge,  who  miftakes  the  vague  refult  of 
his  own  confufed  reafoning  for  the  juft  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laws.  We  fee  the  fame  crimes  pu» 
nifhed  in  a  different  manner  at  different  times  in 
the  fame  tribunals ;  the  confequence  of  not  ha- 
ving confulted  the  conftant  and  invariable  voice 
of  the  laws,  but  the  erring  inflability  of  arbitrary 
interpretation.  The  diforders  which  may  arife 
from  a  rigorous  obfervance  of  the  letter  of  penal 
laws,  are  not  to  be  compared  with  thofe  produced 
by  the  interpretation  of  them.  The  firft  are 
temporary  inconveniences,  which  will  oblige  the 
legiflator  to  correct  the  letter  of  the  law ;  the 
want  of  precifenefs,  and  uncertainty  of  which, 
has  occafioned  thefe  diforders  :  and  this  will  put 
a  flop  to  the  fatal  liberty  of  explaining  j  the  fource 
of  arbitrary  and  venal  declamations.  "When  the 
code  of  laws  is  once  fixed,  it  mould  be  obferved 

in 
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in  the  literal  fenfe ;  and  nothing  more  is  left  to 
.the  judge  than  to  determine,  whether  an  a£tion 
be  or  be  not  conformable  to  the  written  law. 
When  the  rule  of  right  is  a  matter  of  controverfy, 
not  of  fact,  the  people  are  flaves  to  the  ma- 
giftrates. — Thefe  are  die  means  by  which  fe- 
curity  of  perfon  and  property  is  beft  obtained ; 
which  is  juft,  as  it  is  the  purpofe  of  uniting  in 
fociety  ;  and  it  is  ufeful,  as  each  perfon  may  cal- 
culate exactly  the  inconveniences  attending  every 
crime.  BECCARIA. 

THE    CONTINUNACE   OF  LAWS  DEPENDS    ON 
THE  SILENCE   OF   THE  LEGISLATURE. 

THE  principle  of  political  life  lies  in  the  fo- 
vercign  authority.  The  ftate  doth  not  fubfift  by 
virtue  of  the  laws,  but  by  the  legiflative  power. 
The  ftatutes  of  yefterday  are  not  in  themfelves 
neceflarily  binding  to-day ;  but  the  tacit  confir- 
mation of  them  is  prefumed  from  the  filence  of 
the  legiflature,  the  fovereign  being  fuppofed  in- 
cefiantly  to  confirm  the  laws  not  actually  repeal- 
ed. Whatever  is  once  declared  to  be  the  will  of 
the  fovereign,  continues  always  fo,  unlefs  it  be 
abrogated. 

Wherefore  then  is  there  fo  much  refpe&  paid 
to  ancient  laws  ?  Even  for  this  reafon :  It  is  ra- 
tional to  fuppofe,  that  nothing  but  the  excellence 

of 
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of  the  ancient  laws  could  preferve  them  fo  long 
in  being  j  for  that,  if  the  fovereign  had  net  found 
them  always  falutary  and  ufeful,  they  \vould  have 
been  repealed.  Hence  we  fee,  that  the  laws,  in- 
{lead  of  lofing  their  force,  acquire  additional  au- 
thority by  time  in  every  well  formed  ftate :  the 
prepoffeffion  of  their  antiquity  renders  them  every 
day  more  venerable  j  whereas,  in  every  country 
where  the  laws  grow  obfolete,  and  lofe  their  force 
as  they  grow  older,  this  alone  is  a  proof  that  the 
legislative  power  is  decayed  and  the  ftate  extinct. 

ROUSSEAU. 


THE  EFFECT  OP  LEGAL  RESTRAINTS  ON 
HUMAN  NATURE. 

THE  regularity  and  induftry  we  find  in  com- 
mon life  are  the  effects  of  neceffity ;  and  that 
neceffity  is  occafioned  by  fear.  Hence  that  difla- 
tisfaction  and  gloom  which  ever  attend  them. 
Man  is  not  made  to  be  forced  even  into  happi- 
nefs ;  and  that  fociety  is  ever  ineffectual  and 
miferable  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  fe- 
verity  of  its  legal  reftraints.  The  mechanic  re- 
gularity and  order,  which  are  the  confequences 
of  fubmitting  all  actions  to  the  direction  of  laws, 
and  to  the  influence  of  penalties,  never  produce 
happinefs :  they  even  deilroy  the  firft  principle  of 

it* 
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it.  This,  however,  is  the  confequence  of  public  vices 
in  communities  which  have  been  originally  ill  con- 
ftituted ;  and  which,  from  many  caufes  not  imme- 
diately arifing  from  their  conftitution,  have  had 
their  exiftence  continued  for  many  ages.  This 
feems  to  be  the  cafe  of  China,  where  the  govern- 
ment has  furvived  the  ufual  periods  of  profperity, 
luxury,  and  vice;  and  has  fettled  Jnto  an  uni- 
verfal  dominion  of  law,  without  moral  virtue, 
and  even  at  the  expence  of  real  wifdom  and  hap- 
pinefs.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  Chinefe  to 
perform  an  action  which  has  not  been  referred 
to  by  fome  law,  or  fome  regulation.  A  wife  and 
virtuous  Chinefe  muft  of  confequence  be  a  phe- 
nomenon. WILLIAMS* 


LEGISLATURE  AND  ITS  OMNIPOTENCE. 

IF  any  one  fhould  aflc,  What  is  the  civil  liberty 
of  a  nation  or  community  ?  I  (hould  lead  him  to 
anfwer  himfelf,  by  putting  this  other  queftion  in 
return  :  What  are  the  civil  reftraints  by  which  a 
community  can  be  bound  ?  If  this  community  is 
the  whole  of  an  independent  nation,  the  idea  of 
civil  liberty  feems  not  at  all  applicable  to  it,  be- 
caufe  it  can  be  under  no  civil  reftraints.  Being 
independent,  it  muft  make  its  own  laws  to  be  go- 
verned by  :  but  thefe  laws  cannot  bind  the  whole 
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as  one  body ;  for  this  one  body  can  certainly  re- 
peal the  whole  at  plenfure :  and  it  is  an  incon- 
Cftency  to  fay,  that  any  perfon,  individual  or  col- 
lective, is  bound  by  a  law  which  he  can  at  plea- 
fure  repeal.  I  do  not  fay  that  a  nation  cannot 
bind  itfelf  by  a  treaty  or  a  promife  made  to  a  di- 
ftincl  nation :  but  this  is  not  a  civil  tie ;  this  tie 
has  its  (Irength  from  the  laws  of  nature,  from 
that  branch  of  them  called  the  laws  of  nations. 
If  a  part  of  an  independent  nation  obtains  the 
name  of  a  community,  it  is  evident  that  fuch  com- 
munity may  be  fubjecl:  to  civil  laws  j  thofe  made 
by  the  legiflative  power  of  the  whole  nation, 
wherever  that  refides.  That  the  legiflature  is  not 
omnipotent,  as  oppofed  to  the  whole  people,  is 
clear  enough ;  for  the  whole  people  mufl  include 
the  members  of  the  legiflature :  and  it  would  be 
abfurd  to  fay,  that  the  voice  of  the  legiflature 
alone  fhould  prevail  over  that  which  is  the  voice 
of  the  legiflature  and  the  reft  of  the  people  taken 
together.  But  this  voice  of  the  whole  people 
cannot  be  had ;  it  is  as  to  practice  an  abfolute 
chimera  :  and  when  once  it  is  allowed  to  difpenfe 
with  the  actual  unanimous  confent  of  all  indivi- 
duals becaufe  we  are  under  a  necefiity  of  difpen- 
fing  with  it,  we  mufl  go  on  where  the  neceffity 
of  human  affairs  leads  us ;  and  that  is,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  to  this  point,  that  thofe  to  whom  the 
ordinary  powers  of  legiflation  in  any  ftate  are 

com- 
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committed,  muft  be  confidered  as  unconfined  In 

the  power  of  making  laws.; What !   Were  the 

British  parliament  to  enaft  a  law,  that  no  one, 
on  pain  of  death,  fhoukl  tafte  food  for  a  month  j 
would  every  Englifhman  be  bound  to  fubmit  to 
fueh  a  law  ? — Extreme  cafes  like  this  always  bring 
with  them  all  the  remedy  they  are  capable  of.  It 
is  to  no  purpofe  to  lay  down  rules  about  them  be- 
forehand :  for  when  they  happen,  all  rules  and 
laws  ceafe ;  violence  alone  has  place.  In  .vain 
would  a  man,  in  any  particular  circumftances,  fay 
at  the  time,  This  is  an  extreme  cafe;  and  attempt 
to  juftify  himfelf  by  arguments,  in  acting  as  if  it 
really  was  fo.  It  is  trilling  to  argue  about  fuch 
cafes ;  not  merely  becaufe  thofe  who  are  involved 
in  them  will  always  aft  from  feelings  which  pre- 
clude the  effect  of  arguments,  but  becaufe  the 
cafes  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  cliftinct  general 
ideas,  fo  as  to  become  a  proper  fubjecl  for  argu- 
mentation. Therefore,  in  all  fpeculations,  we 
may  ftill  confider  the  legiflature  as  unbounded  in 
its  powers.  HEY. 

ON  THE  SAME  "SUBJECT. 

THE  fupreme  power  is  not  limited  in  itfelfj 
nor  can  it  be  faid  to  have  any  affignable,  any  cer- 
tain bounds,  unlefs  where  limited  by  exprefs  con- 
vention. That  to  fay,  there  is  any  a£l  they  can- 

VOL.  II.  If  not 
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not  do ; — to  fpeak  of  any  thing  of  theirs  as  being 
illegal — as  being  void  j — to  fpeak  of  their  exceed- 
ing their  authority  (whatever  be  the  phrafe) — 
their  power — their  right — is,  however  common, 
an  abufe  of  language.  The  legiilature  cannot  do 
it :  the  legiilature  cannot  make  a  law  to  this  ef- 
fect. Why  cannot?  What  is  there  that  mould 
hinder  them  ?  Why  not  this  as  well  as  many 
other  laws  murmured  at,  perhaps  as  inexpedient, 
yet  fubmitted  to  without  any  queftion  of  the 
right  ?  With  men  of  the  fame  party,  with  men 
whofe  affections  are  already  lifted  againft  the  law 
in  queftion,  any  thing  will  go  down ;  any  rubbifli 
is  good  that  will  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  But  with 
regard  to  an  impartial  byftander,  it  is  plain  that 
it  is  not  denying  the  right  of  the  legiflature,  their 
authority,  their  power,  or  whatever  be  the  word, 
— it  is  not  denying  that  they  can  do  what  is  in 
queftion  ; — it  is  not  that,  I  fay,  or  any  difcourfc 
verging  that  way,  that  can  tend  to  give  him  the 
fmalleft  fatisfa£Uon.  Grant  even  the  proportion 
in  general, — what  are  we  the  nearer  ?  Grant  that 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  the  authority  of  the 
legiflature : — Of  what  ufe  is  it  to  fay  fo,  when 
thefe  bounds  are  what  nobody  has  ever  attempted 
to  mark  out  to  any  ufeful  purpofe  ;  that  is,  in 
any  fuch  manner  whereby  it  might  be  known 
beforehand  what  defcription  a  law  muft  be  qf  to 
fall  within,  and  what  to  fall  beyond,  them  ?  Grant 

that 
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that  there  are  things  which  the  legiilature  cannot 
do ;  grant  that  there  are  laws  which  exceed  the 
power  of  the  legiflature  to  eftablifh : — What  rule 
does  this  fort  of  difcourfe  furnifh  us  for  deter- 
mining whether  any  one  that  is  in  queftion,  is 
not  of  the  number  ?  As  far  as  I  can  difcover, 
none.  Either  the  difcourfe  goes  on  in  the  confu- 
fion  it  began ;  either  all  refts  in  vague  aflertions, 
and  no  intelligible  argument  at  all  is  offered ;  or 
if  any,  fuch  arguments  as  are  drawn  from  the 
principle  of  utility;  arguments  which,  in  what- 
ever variety  of  words  expreffed,  come  at  laft  to 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than  this,  That  the  tendency 
of  the  law  is,  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  perni- 
cious. If  this,  then,  be  the  refult  of  the  argu- 
ment, why  not  come  home  to  it  at  once  ?  why 
turn  afide  into  a  wildernefs  of  fophiftry,  when  the 
path  of  plain  reafon  is  ftraight  before  us  ?  What 
practical  inferences  thofe  who  maintain  this  lan- 
guage mean  mould  be  deduced  from  it,  is  not  al- 
together clear  ^  nor  perhaps  does  every  one  mean 
the  fame.  Some,  who  fpeak  of  a  law  as  being 
void,  would  perfuade  us  to  look  upon  the  authors 
of  it  as  having  thereby  forfeited,  as  the  phrafe  is, 
their  whole  power,  as  well  that  of  giving  force  to 
the  particular  law  in  queftion  as  to  any  other. — 
Thefe  are  they  who,  had  they  arrived  at  the  fame 
practical  conclufion  through  the  principle  of  uti- 
lity, would  have  fpoken  of  the  law  as  being  to 
I  2. 
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fuch  a  degree  pernicious ;  as  that,  were  the 
bulk  of  the  community  to  fee  it  in  its  true  light, 
the  probable  mifchief  of  refilling  it  would  be  lefs 
than  the  probable  mifchief  of  fubmitting  to  it. 
Thefe  point,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  at  hoftile  op- 
pofition. Thofe  who  fay  nothing  about  for- 
feiture are  commonly  lefs  violent  in  their  views. 
Thefe  are  they  who,  were  they  to  ground  them- 
felves  on  the  principle  of  utility,  and  to  ufe  our 
language,  would  have  fpoken  of  the  law  as  being 
mifchievous  indeed,  but  without  fpeaking  of  it 
as  being  mifchievous  to  the  degree  that  has  been 
juft  mentioned.  The  mode  of  oppofition  which 
they  point  to  is  one  which  pafles  unde*  the  appel- 
lation of  a  legal  one. — Admit,  then,  the  law  to 
be  void  in  their  fenfe,  and  mark  the  confequences. 
The  idea  annexed  to  the  epithet  void  is  obtained 
from  thofe  inftances  in  which  we  fee  it  applied 
to  a  private  inftrument. — The  confequence  of  a 
private  inftrument's  being  void  is,  that  all  per- 
fons  concerned  are  to  ac~l  as  if  no  fuch  inftrument 
had  exifted.  The  confequence,  accordingly,  of 
a  law's  being  void  muft  be,  that  people  mall  acl: 
as  if  there  was  no  fuch  law  about  the  matter; 
and  therefore,  that  if  any  perfon,  in  virtue  of  the 
mandate  of  the  law,  fhould  do  any  thing  in  coer- 
cion of  another  perfon,  which  without  fuch  law 
he  would  be  punifhable  for  doing,  he  would  ftill 
be  punifhable,  to  wit,  by  appointment  of  the  ju-r 

dicial 
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dicial  power.  Let  the  law,  for  inftance,  be  a  law 
impofing  a  tax :  a  man  who  mould  go  about  to 
levy  the  tax  by  force  would  be  punifhable  as  a 
trefpafler:  fhould  he  chance  to  be  killed  in  the 
attempt,  the  perfon  killing  him  mould  not  be  pu- 
niihable  as  for  murder:  mould  he  kill,  .he  him- 
felf  would  perhaps  be  punifhable  as  for  murder. 
To  whofe  office  does  it  appertain  to  do  thofe  a&s 
in  virtue  of  which  fuch  punifhment  would  be  in- 
flicted ?  To  that  of  the  judges.  Applied  to  prac- 
tice, then,  the  effect  of  this  language  is,  by  an 
appeal  made  to  the  judges,  to  confer  on  thofe 
magiftrates  a  controlling  power  over  the  adts  of 
the  legislature. .  By  this  management,  a  particu- 
lar purpofe  might  perhaps  by  chance  be  anfwer- 
ed :  and  let  this  be  fuppofed  a  good  one.  Still 
•what  benefit  would,  from  the  genera/  tendency  of 
fuch  a  doclrine,  and  fuch  a  pradice  in  .confor- 
mity to  it,  accrue  to  the  body  of  the  people,  is 
more  than  I  can  conceive.  A  parliament,  let  it 
be  fuppofed,  is  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  pays  too  little  regard  to  the  interefts 
of  the  people  and  their  fentiments.  Be  it  fo. 
The  people  at  any  rate,  if  not  fo  great  a  mare  as 
they  might  and  ought  to  have,  have  had  at  leaft 
fome  (hare  in  choofing  it.  Give  to  the  judges  a 
power  of  annulling  its  a&s,  and  you  transfer  a 
portion  of  the  fupreme  power  from  an  affembly 
•which  the  people  have  had  fome  fhare  at  leaft  m 
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choofing,  to  a  fet  of  men,  in  the  choice  of  whom 
they  have  not  the  leaft  imaginable  mare  •,  to  a  fet 
of  men  appointed  folely  by  the  Crown  ;  appointed 
folely  and  avowedly,  and  confta'ntly,  by  that  very 
magiftrate  whofe  partial  and  occafional  influence 
is  the  very  grievance  you  feek  to  remedy. — In  the 
heat  of  debate,  fome  perhaps  would  be  for  faying 
of  this  management,  that  it  was  transferring  at 
once  the  fupreme  authority  from  the  legiflative 
power  to  the  judicial.  But  this  would  be  going 
too  far  on  the  other  fide.  There  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  a  pofitive  and  a  negative  part  in 
kgiflation.  There  is  a  wide  difference,  again, 
between  a  negative  upon  reafons  given,  and  a  ne- 
gative without  any.  The  power  of  repealing  a 
law,  even  for  reafons  given,  is  a  great  power; 
too  great  indeed  for  judges,  but  Hill  very  diftin- 
guifhable  from,  and  much  inferipr  to,  that  of  ma* 
king  one.  Notwithflanding  what  has  been  faid, 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  diflemble,  but  that,  upoa 
occafion,  an  appeal  of  this  fort  may  very  well  an- 
fwer,  and  has  indeed  in  general  a  tendency  to  an- 
fwer  in  fome  fort  the  purpofes  of  thofe  who 
efpoufe  the  interefts  of  the  people.  A  public  and 
authorifed  debate  on  the  propriety  of  the  law  is 
by  this  means  brought  on :  an  opportunity  is 
gained  of  imprefling  fentiments  unfavourable  to 
it,  upon  a  numerous  and  attentive  audience ; 
from  fuch  an  appeal  we  muft  expeft  no  other  ef- 
fect 
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fe&s  except  a  certainty  of  mifcarriage."  Let  us 
now  go  back  a  little.  In  denying  the  exiftence  of 
any  affignable  bounds  to  the  fupreme  power,  I 
added,  unlefs  where  limited  by  exprefs  conven- 
tion •,  for  this  exception  I  could  not  but  fubjoin, 
while  there  are  fuch  governments  as  die  German 
empire,  Dutch  provinces,  Swifs  cantons,  and 
hath  been  of  old  the  Achaean  league.  In  this 
mode  of  limitation  I  fee  not  any  thing  to  furprife 
us.  By  what  is  it  that  any  degree  of  power 
(meaning  political  power)  is  eftablifhed  ?  It  is 
neither  more  nor  lefs,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve,  than  a  habit  of  and  a  difpofition 
to  obedience  ;  habit,  fpeaking  with  regard  to  paft 
atls;  difpofition,  with  refpeft  to  future.  This 
difpofition  it  is  as  eafy,  or  I  am  much  mHlaken, 
to  conceive  as  being  abfent  with  regard  to  one 
fort  of  acls,  as  prefent  with  regard  to  another ; 
for  a  body  then,  which  is  in  other  refpe&s  fu- 
preme, to  be  conceived  as  being,  with  refpetl  to 
a  certain  fort  of  acts,  limited,  all  that  is  neceflary 
is,  that  this  fort  of  act  be  in  its  defcription  di£- 
tinguifhable  from  every  other. 

J.  BENTHAM. 

THE  OMNIPOTENCE  OF  EVERY  LEGISLA- 
TURE. 

IN  all  ftates,  great  or  fmall,  the  fentiments  of 
that  body  of  men  in  whofe  hands  the  fupreme 
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power  of  the  fociety  is  lodged,  muft  be  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  fentiments  of  the  whole  body. 
Thefe  deputies  or  reprefentatives  of  the  people 
will  make  a  wrong  judgment,  and  purfue  wrong 
meafures,  if  they  confult  not  the  good  of  the 
whole  fociety,  whofe  reprefentatives  they  are; 
juft  as  the  people  themfelves  would  make  a  wrong 
judgment,  and  purfue  wrong  meafures,  if  they 
did  not  confult  their  own  good,  provided  they 
could  be  aflembled  for  that  purpofe.  No  maxims 
or  rules  of  policy  can  be  binding  upon  them,  but 
iuch  as  they  themfelves  fhall  judge  to  be  condu- 
cive to  tfce  public  good.  Their  own  reafon  and 
confcience  are  their  only  guide ;  and  the  people, 

in  whofe  name  they  aft,  their  only  judge. In 

large  ftates,  this  ultimate  feat  of  power,  this  tri- 
bunal, to  which  lies  an  appeal  from  every  other, 
and  from  which  no  appeal  can  even  be  imagined} 
is  too  much  hid,  and  kept  out  of  fight  by  the 
prefent  complex  forms  of  government,  which  de- 
rive their  authority  from  it.  Hence  hath  arifen  a 
^want  of  clearnefs  and  confiftency  in  the  language 
of  the  friends  of  liberty.  Hence  the  prepofterous 
and  flavifh  maxim,  That  whatever  is  enacted  by 
that  body  of  men  in  whom  the  fupreme  power  of 
the  (late  is  vefted,  muft  in  all  cafes  be  implicitly 
obeyed ;  and  that  no  attempt  to  repeal  an  unjuft 
law  can  be  vindicated  beyond  a  fimple  remon- 
ftrance  addrefied  to  the  legiflators.  A  cafe  which 

is 
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is  very  intelligible,  but  which  can  never  happen, 
will  demonftrate  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  maxim. 
Suppofe  the  King  of  England  and  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament  mould  make  a  law,  in  all  the  ufual 
forms,  to  exempt  the  members  of  either  Houfe 
from  paying  taxes  to  the  government,  or  to  take 
to  themfelves  the  property  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
A  law  like  this  would  open  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  mow  them  the  true  principles  of  go- 
vernment and  the  power  of  governors.  The  na- 
tion would  fee  that  the  moft  regular  governmenta 
may  become  tyrannical,  and  their  governors  op- 
preflive,  by  feparating  their  intereft  from  that  o£ 
the  people  whom  they  govern.  Such  a  law  would 
fhow  them  to  be  but  fervants,  and  fervants  who 
had  fhamefully  abufed  their  truft.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
every  man  for  himfelf  would  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  fword -,  and  the  authority  of  the  fupreme  power 
of  the  ftatC' would  be  annihilated.  Where  regu- 
lar commimons  from  the  abufed  public  cannot  be 
had,  every  man  who  has  power,  and  who  is  ac- 
tuated with  the  fentiments  of  the  public,  may  af- 
fume  a  public  character,  and  bravely  redrefs  pub- 
lic wrongs.  In  fuch  difmal  and  critical  circum- 
itances,  the  ftifled  voice  of  an  opprefied  country 
is  a  loud  call  upon  every  man  to  exert  himfelf; 
and  whenever  that  voice  mall  be  at  liberty,  it  will 
ratify  and  applaud  the  a&ion,  which  it  could  not 
formally  authorife.  PRIESTLEY, 

LI- 
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LIBERTY. 

LIBERTY  is  the  abfence  of  coercion.  Coer- 
cion is  diftinguifhable  into  conftraint  and  re- 
ftraint  •,  and,  again,  thefe  into  phyfical  and  mo- 
ral :  hence  the  ideas  of  phyfical  and  moral  li- 
berty. A  man  is  deprived  of  his  phyfical  liberty, 
when  he  is  conflrained  by  phyfical  force  to  do  or 
to  forbear  certain  acts :  he  is  deprived  of  his  mo- 
ral liberty,  when,  by  moral  motives,  that  is,  the 
threat  of  painful  events,  to  happen  in  confequence 
of  his  doing  or  forbearing,  he  is  conftrained  to  do 
or  forbear.  But  thefe  motives  mud  arife,  thefe 
events  muft  be  brought  about  by  foreign  caufes, 
by  extraneous  will,  over  which  we  have  no  power. 
The  abfence  of  phyfical  coercion  is  phyfical  li- 
berty. The  abfence  of  moral  coercion  is  moral 
liberty. — Liberty  is  nothing  pofitive;  it  is  only 

the  abfence  of  conftraint  as  well  as  reftraint 

The  well-known  (lory  of  Tarquin  and  Lucretia 
will  illuftrate  this.  Had  Tarquin  entered  the 
chamber  of  Lucretia  attended  by  the  companions 
of  his  debaucheries  ;  had  they  held  the  haplefs 
victim  while  the  prince  fatiated  his  luft,  this 
would  have  been  a  phyfical  coercion.  Inftead  of 
this,  what  did  Tarquin  ?  He  threatened  her  with 
inftant  death,  and  future  infamy,  if  me  refufed  to 
comply  with  his  folicitations.  This  was  applying 

not 
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not  phyfical  coercion,  but  moral. — It  is  this  moral 
coercion  that  the  legiflator  applies  to  make  the 
fubjecT:  obey  the  laws.  He  has  not  recourfe  to 
phyfical  coercion,  except  when  he  means  to  com- 
pel a  fubjecT:  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  having 

difobeyed  the  laws. Thus,  for  inftance,  the 

legiflator  publimes  a  law,  addrefied  to  all  his  fub- 
jects,  and  fays,  "  Deprive  not  another  of  his 
"  life."  To  this  he  adds  a  penalty,  «  If  thou 
"  doft,  thou  malt  lofe  thy  own  life."  This  is 
moral  coercion ;  our  moral  liberty  alone  is  fuf- 
pended. — But  when  a  man  has  deprived  another 
of  life,  then  phyfical  coercion  is  applied  to  com- 
pel that  individual  to  ftay  for  a  certain  time  at  a 
certain  place ;  to  appear  at  a  certain  time  before 
certain  perfons ;  to  go  afterxvards  to  another  cer- 
tain place,  and  there  to  fubmit  to  a  certain  pu- 
nifhment.  LIND, 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

LIBERTY  is  the  abfence  of  reftraint.  The  li- 
berty of  fpeaking,  of  petitioning,  of  remonftra- 
ting,  is  not  understood  to  mean  any  thing  more 
than  the  not  being  reftrained  from  fpeaking,  &c« 
Mr  Lind  has  defined  liberty  as  the  abfence  of 
conflraint  and  reftraint.  But  it  feems  to  me  that 
conftraint  is  underftood  to  include  fomething  more 
than  a  mere  deprivation  of  liberty.  If  a  perfon 

by 
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by  violence  puts  a  pen  into  my  hand,  a-nd  then 
conftrains  or  forces  me  to  write  certain  words  or 
fentences,  I  am  indeed  deprived  of  the  liberty  of 
holding  my  hand  ftill,  or  of  moving  it  the  way 
that  I  choofe.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  am  forced 
into  one  particular  and  determinate  a&ion  j  which 
is  fomething  more — there  is  a  pofitive  violence 
exerted  upon  me»  The  common  notion  of  li- 
berty feems  therefore  to  be  merely  the  abfence  of 
reftraint.  To  be  permitted  to  do  any  ac"l  is  the 
•fame  as  having  liberty  to  do  it.  Permiffion  in  the 
perfon,  or  authority  permitting,'  produces  liberty 
in  the  perfon  permitted.  This  may  be  thought 
by  fome  die  beft  -way  of  coming  at  the  concep- 
tion. HE  y. 

A    GENERAL    IDEA    OF    THE    PERFECTIO'N    OF 

CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

THAT  fome  civil  fociety  is  neceflary  to  peace 
and  good  order,  that  many  of  the  reftraints  im- 
•pofed  by  civil  laws  are  of  ufe,  is  eafily  underflood. 
It  may  be  added,  that  thofe  reftraints  which  do 
no  good  will  probably  do  harm.  Many  of  them, 
we  know,  are  immediately  hurtful,  taken  fingly  j 
but  there  is  alfo  fomething  pernicious  to  be  obfer- 
ved  in  the  effect  common,  to  all  reftraints.  One 
mifchief  attending  them  is,  that  they  muft  by 
their  nature  operate  in  the  way  of  general  rules. 
2  Special 
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Special  laws  cannot  be  made  to  direct  the  actions 
of  each  individual ;  much  lefs  can  the  attention 
of  the  legiflature  be  called  out  to  every  action  of 
each.  And  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  at  leail 
•fuch  general  rules  as  human  forefight  is  able  to 
invent,  however  ufeful  in  the  main,  are  yet  in 
many  particular  cafes  prejudicial.  In  the  opinion 
of  fome,  perhaps,  we  might  go  further,  and  fay, 
that  general  rules,  by  their  very  efience,  do  harm, 

though  formed  in  abfolute  perfection. The 

mifchief  of  reftraints  may  be  further  feen  by  re- 
collecting how  nice  a  matter  it  is  to  bring  the 
mind  of  man  into  fuch  a  frame  that  it  will  exert 
its  faculties  with  the  greateft  energy.  When  it 
acts  by  rule,  how  dull  and  ineffective  !  When  it 
goes  out  in  purfuit  of  its  own  inclinations,  how 
lively  and  forcible !  There  is — even  in  a  ftate 
difturbed  by  licentioufnefs,  there  is  an  anima- 
tion which  is  favourable  to  the  human  mind, 
and  which  puts  it  upon  exerting  its  powers. 
The  fear  of  puniihment  turns  a  man's  attention 
upon  himfelf  and  his  own  interefts.  If  the  re- 
ftraints are  very  numerous,  he  is  employed  in 
watching  himfelf  in  his  intercourfe  with  his  fel- 
low-citizens, that  he  may  not  be  caught  offend- 
ing. This  habit  of  caution  and  minute  attention 
to  his  conduct  damps  or  extinguimes  thofe  gene- 
rous fentiments  which  might  lead  him  out  to  pro- 
mote the  happinefs  of  others,  and  prompt  him  to 
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catch  with  eagernefs  every  opportunity  of  advan? 
cing  the  public  welfare.  It  is  therefore  by  no 
means  the  part  of  a  good  and  wife  legiflature  to 
impofe  reftraints  where  they  are  not  neceflary  to 
the  production  of  fome  good,  which  may  coun- 
terbalance the  evil  of  reftraining. — If  a  law  com- 
mands me  to  keep  to  my  right  hand  in  walking 
along  the  ftreets,  it  abridges  my  liberty.  But  if, 
by  enjoining  the  fame  to  every  other  paffenger, 
it  removes  many  obftruc~tions  that  would  retard 
me,  I  am  upon  the  whole  more  at  liberty  in  walk- 
ing along  than  I  fhould  have  been  without  the 
law.  We  may  fee  alfo  in  this  trifling  inilance 
the  evil  of  laying  a  reftraint  where  it  is  not  want- 
ing. If  the  number  of  paflengers  is  fo  fmall  as 
to  caufe  no  confufion,  it  would  be  a  hardmip  up- 
on people  to  be  under  the  neceflity  of  obferving 
fuch  a  regulation.  Nay,  we  may  go  ftill  further 
with  the  fame  inftance  :  it  {hows  the  imperfeftion 
of  a  general  rule.  When  the  ftreets  are  thin,  die 
reafon  of  the  law  ceafes,  and  the  advantages  of 
it :  the  inconvenience  remains,  without  any  good 
to  counterbalance  it.  But  where  reftraints  are 
the  neceflary  means  to  increafe  happinefs,  the  beft 
part  that  human  wifdom  and  human  benevolence 
can  a£t,  is  to  impofe  them ;  and,  when  impofcd, 
they  may  poflibly  promote  the  liberty  of  the  peace- 
able citizen:  not  indeed  his  civil  liberty,  under- 
ftood  as  the  abfence  of  civil  reftraints  j  for  that 
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muft  certainly  be  diminifhed  by  every  additional 
civil  reftraint:  but  a  law  may,  by  tying  up  the 
hands  of  the  violent  and  unprincipled,  contribute 
more  to  the  liberty  of  the  peaceable  citizen,  than 
it  takes  away  from  his  liberty  by  the  new  reftraint 
which  it  does  itfelf  impofe.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  becomes  freer  to  follow  his  own  will, 
and  is  lefs  controlled  in  his  actions  than  he  was 
before.  Not  that  we  muft  expect  this  always  to 
be  the  effect  of  a  law,  even  in  theory :  there  are 
other  good  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  in  legiflation  : 
national  ftrength,  commerce,  the  health  of  the 
people,  muft  be  attended  to.  But  it  is  plain  that 
an  increafe  of  liberty,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
owing  to  an  immediate  diminution  of  it  by  the 
Jaws  of  the  community. 

We  feem,  then,  to  be  arrived  at  one  ufeful 
principle  by  which  a  legiflature  may  guide  itfelf 
in  the  formation  of  laws :  To  avoid  as  much  as 
poflible  multiplying  reftraints  upon  the  fubjeft. 
This  principle  leads  to  the  point  of  perfection  in 
civil  liberty.  It  is  the  nature  of  fociety  that  each 
member  of  it  can  only  be  allowed  to  purfue  his 
own  happinefs  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  that 
of  the  other  members ;  or  we  may  fay,  that  he 
ought  to  procure  his  private  good  through  the 
medium  (as  it  were)  of  the  public  good.  Where- 
ever  that  does  not  require  him  to  be  curbed,  our 
principle  would  leave  him  as  free  as  he  himfelf 
K  2  can 
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can  wifh  or  conceive.  If  he  is  ambitious  of  being 
more  free  than  the  public  good  will  allow,  he  for- 
gets furely  that  he  is  a  member  of  civil  fociety. — 
But  why  ihould  any  civil  reftraints  at  all  be  impo- 
fed  ?  For  two  reafons ;  the  ignorance  of  men,  and 
their  moral  depravity.  Did  every  man  perfectly 
underftand  his  own  interefts  and  thofe  of  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  he  lived  in  fociety,  and  were 
his  paffions  and  his  faculties  always  under  fuch 
regulation  that  he  could  exert  himfelf  with  ener- 
gy wherever  his  knowledge  directed  him,  we 
fhould  neither  want  chains  to  tie  us  up  from  be- 
ing mifchievous,  nor  a  guide  to  keep  us  from  mif- 
fing our  road.  HEY. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTY  AND  POLITICAL  SECURITY. 

LIBERTY  is  the  abfence  of  coercion.  Perfect 
liberty  would  be  a  total  abfence  of  coercion.  Ci- 
vil liberty  means  not  this.  It  means  only  a  par- 
tial abfence  of  coercion ;  and  that  enjoyed  by  one 
or  more  of  that  clafs  of  perfons  in  a  ftate  of  civil 
or  political  fociety  who  are  called  fubjects ;  and 
with  refpect  only  to  others  of  that  fame  clafs,  ci- 
vil or  political  liberty  confifts  in  this :  That  no  in- 
dividual or  body  of  fubjects  have  the  power  of 
conflraining  another  fubjeft  to  do,  or  retraining 
him  from  doing,  what  the  laws  have  ordered  him 
to  do  or  to  forbear.  This,  then,  is  created  by 
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Jaw,  and  is  beftowed  on  one  fubject,  or  number 
of  fubjects,  upon  whom  the  law  does  not  ope- 
rate; and  not  upon  all  other  fubjects  upon  whom, 
the  law  does  operate. 

Suppofe,  for  inftance,  there  were  but  one  reli- 
gion eftabiiihed,  or  even  tolerated,  in  a  country  j 
and  that  the  minifters  of  that  religion  were  the 
only  perfons  permitted  to  fpeak  in  public  on  the 
fubject  of  religion.  To  this  clafs  of  citizens,  call- 
ed minifters,  the  liberty  of  fpeaking  in  public  on 
the  fubject  of  religion  would  be  then  referred. 
But  how  ?  Not  by  any  operation  of  the  law  on 
them,  but  by  its  operation  on  every  other  fubject, 
whom  it  would  reftrain  from  troubling  them  in 
the  free  performance  of  this  act.  But  the  reftraint 
upon  other  fubjects  in  this  cafe  would  be  two- 
fold: they  would  be  reftrained  from  troubling  this 
particular  clafs  in  the  free  performance  of  this  par- 
ticular act ;  and  they  would-  be  again  reftrained 
from  performing  that  act  themfelves.  Suppofing 
this.laft  reftraint  never  to  have  beeen  impofed,  and 
all-  the  fubjects  in  this  inftance  would  have  been 
free  :  fuppofing  the  reftraint  to  be  taken  off,  and 
they  would  again  become  free.  This  liberty  is  be- 
ftowed by  the  operation  of  the  law,  not  on  the 
individual  who  means  to  do  the  act  in  queftion, 
but  on  every  other  perfon  who  may  attempt  to  re- 
ftrain him  from  doing  it. — It  may  be  faid,  that 
this  idea  of  civil  liberty  is  imperfeft  j  that  civil 
K  3  liberty 
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liberty  includes  an  abfence  of  coercion,  with  re- 
fpecfc  not  only  to  all  others  of  the  clafs  called  fub- 
jects,  but  likewife  with  refpecl  to  that  perfon  or 
aflemblage  of  perfons  who  are  called  governors. 
It  does  not  appear  practicable  to  eftabliih  fuch  li- 
berty by  law.  Law  is  the  expreflion  of  will. 
That  perfon  or  aflemblage  of  perfons,  the  expref- 
fion  of  whofe  will  conftitutes  law,  are  governors. 
Is  it  poflible  that  they  fhould  give  liberty  againfl 
themfelves  ?  The  very  attempt  to  do  it,  directly 
and  openly,  would  be  deftru£tive  of  civil  liberty 
properly  fo  called.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  may 
appeal  to  the  hiftory  of  Rome  in  ancient  days,  to 
that  of  Poland  in  our  own.  In  both  thefe  ftate?, 
in  proportion  as  the  power  of  governors  has  been 
openly  and  directly  checked,  the  civil  liberty  of 
the  fubjefl  has  been  checked  with  it.  The  gover- 
nors, as  fuch,  could  not  indeed  infringe  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjedV,  but  then  neither  could  they  protect 
the  accufed  againfl  the  abufe  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  magiftrate,  nor  the  feeble  againft  the 
oppreflion  of  the  more  powerful  individual.  Add 
too,  that  when  this  impotence  of  the  governors 
has  produced,  as  it  naturally  muft  produce,  a 
ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  they  have  been 
compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  the  moil  violent 
methods  to  protect  the  ftate  againft  either  the  at- 
tacks of  foreign  foes,  or  the  cabals  of  factious  and 
everpowerful  citizens.  Such  was,  at  Rome,  the 
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appointment  of  a  Dictator,  or  of  a  Conful  arm- 
ed with  the  dictatorial  power,  conveyed  by  that 
arbitrary  and  unlimited  commifiion  of — Fideat 
Conful  ne  quid  Refpublica  detrimenti  capiat.  Such 
is,  in  Poland,  the  more  dreadful  tyranny  of  a 
confederation.  No  bounds  can  be  fet  to  the  fu- 
preme  power ;  the  very  term  of  fupreme  power 
precludes  the  idea.  In  a  ftate  where  the  fupreme 
power  is  diftributed  among  different  ranks  and 
bodies  of  men,  againft  each  of  thefe  ranks,  taken 
feparately,  there  may  be  liberty ;  bounds  may  be 
prefcribed  to  them ;  they  as  well  as  individuals 
may  be  reftrained  by  law  :  againft  the  whole  there 
can  be  no  liberty  *,  united,  they  are  omnipotent. 
The  coronation-oath  is  frequently  urged  as  a  proof 
that  the  fupreme  power  not  only  may  be,  but  ac- 
tually is,  circumfcribed  within  certain  bounds. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  oath  is  not  a  convention  be- 
tween the  fupreme  power  and  the  people,  but  a 
promife  only  from  one  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  fupreme  power-, — a  very  different  thing:— 
each  part  may  have  certain  limits;  and  yet  the 
whole,  united,  be  illimited.  Notwithftanding 
this  omnipotency  of  the  fupreme  power  in  every 
ftate,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  free 
and  defpotic  ftate.  In  a  free  ftate,  befides  civil 
or  political  liberty,  the  fubjecl  enjoys  what  is  of- 
ten confounded  with  it,  though  very  different 
from  it,  civil  or  political  fecurity.  This  fecurity 
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arifes  not  from  any  limitation  of  the  fupreme 
power,  but  from  fuch  a  diftribution  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  it  as  (hall  beft  infure  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs  of  the  greateft  number. 

If  this  diftinftion  could  fo  be  made  as  to  render 
theinterefts  of  the  governors  and  governed  perfecl- 
ly  undiftinguifhable,  this  end  would  be  completely 
obtained,  and  the  fubje£l  would.enjoy  perfect  poli- 
tical fecurity :  this  fecurity  is  more  or  lefs  perfect 
as  thefe  interefts  are  lefs  or  more  ditlinguifhable. 
But  it  is  at  firft  fight  apparent,  that  political  fe- 
curity cannot  be  produced  in  the  fame  manner  as 
civil  liberty.  This  latter  is  produced  by  a  pofitive 
operation  of  the  law  ;  that  is,  by  a  pofitive  a£t  of 
thofe  perfons  in  whofe  hands  is  lodged  the  power 
of  making  and  executing  laws  :  But  political  fecu- 
rity cannot  be  fo  produced  j  for  this  plain  reafon, 
becaufe  whatever  produces  it,  is  to  operate  againfl 
thofe  very  perfons  in  whofe  hands  the  power  is 
lodged. 

Political  fecurity,  or  the  afTurance  the  people 
may  have  that  the  powers  of  government  will  be 
applied  to  the  production  of  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs  of  the  greateft  number,  muft  be  created  by 
the  manner  of  diftributing  the  feveral  portions  of 
power,  which,  when  united,  form  the  fupreme 
power ;  of  arranging  the  functions  of  the  feveral 
clafles  of  governors  who,  taken  together,  com- 
pofe  what  is  meant  by  government.  The  happy 
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effects  arifmg  from  a  proper  arrangement  of  the 
functions  and  power  of  the  feveral  clafies  of  go- 
vernors are  exemplified  in  the  Englifli  conftitu- 
tion.  •  LIND. 

THE  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  LIBERTY. 

NATURAL  liberty  is  that  which  the  laws  of 
nature  allow,  or  the  abfence  of  reftraints  impofed 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  Phyfical,  moral,  religious, 
and  civil  liberty,  are  the  abfence  of  phyfical  re- 
ftraints, of  moral,  of  religious,  of  civil  reftraints. 
There  is  a  liberty  which  is  the  refult  of  natural 
and  civil  liberty,  as  it  were,  mixed  together.  Na- 
tural reftraints  bind  a  man  in  one  action,  civil  re- 
ftraints bind  him  in  another :  the  liberty  left  him 
upon  the  whole,  is  lefs  than  either  his  natural  or 
civil  liberty  taken  fmgly.  Many  actions  are  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  of  nature,  as  hurtful  merely 
to  the  individual  who  commits  them ;  fuch  as 
drunkennefs  and  a<fts  of  imprudence.  About 
thefe  we  generally  find  civil  laws  to  be  filent. 
On  the  other  hand,  natural  laws  are  filent  about 
many  particulars  in  which  die  laws  of  civil  fociety 
prefcribe  to  us ;  as  about  the  modes  of  transfer- 
ring property.  Sometimes  a  civil  law  merely  en- 
forces a  prohibition  of  nature.  Again,  it  very  fre- 
quently happens,  that  a  civil  law,  though  it  has  the 
fame  action  for  its  obje£t  as  fome  law  of  nature, 
does  yet  narrow  our  liberty,  by  being  more  minute 
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and  circumftantial  in  its  prohibition.  And  it 
feems,  that  the  name  of  civil  liberty  is  fometimes 
given  to  this  compounded  or  refulting  liberty,  which 
we  enjoy  upon  the  whole  by  the  joint  permiflion 
of  natural  and  civil  laws.  HEY. 

POLITICAL  AND  CIVIL  LIBERTY  IN  BAR- 
BAROUS AGES. 

THE  great  body  of  the  people,  in  barbarous  and 
licentious  ages,  enjoy  much  lefs  true  liberty,  than 
where  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  the  moft 
fevere,  and  where  fubjecls  are  reduced  to  the 
ftric~left  fubordination  and  dependance  on  the 
civil  magiftrate. — The  reafon  is  derived  from  the 
excefs  itfelf  of  that  liberty. — Men  muft  guard 
themfelves  at  any  price  againft  infults  and  in- 
juries j  and  where  they  receive  no  protection 
from  the  laws  and  magiftrate,  they  will  feek  it 
by  fubmiflion  to  fuperiors,  and  by  herding  in 
fome  inferior  confederacy,  which  afts  under  the 
direction  of  a  powerful  chieftain. — And  thus  all 
anarchy  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  tyranny,  if  not 
over  the  ftate,  at  leaft  over  many  of  the  indivi- 
duals.— A  barbarous  people  may  be  pronounced 
incapable  of  any  true  or  regular  liberty  ;  which 
requires  fuch  a  refinement  of  laws  and  inftitu- 
tions,  fuch  a  comprehenfion  of  views,  fuch  a 
ientiment  of  honour,  fuch  a  fpirit  of  obedience, 
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and  fuch  a  facrifice  of  private  intereft  and  con- 
nections to  public  order,  as  can  only  be  the  refult 
of  great  reflection  and  experience,  and  muft  grow 
to  perfection  during  feveral  ages  of  a  fettled  and 
cftablifhed  government.  HUME* 

LOVE  ONLY  A  DESIRE  OF  ENJOYMENT. 

WHEN  a  perfon  imagines  that  he  loves  only 
the  foul  of  a  woman,  it  is  certainly  her  perfon 
that  he  <lefires;  and  here,  to  fatisfy  his  wants, 
and  efpecially  his  curiofity,  he  is  rendered  capable 
of  every  thing.  This  truth  may  be  proved  from 
the  little  fenfibility  moft  fpettators  (how  at  the 
theatre,  for  the  affection  of  a  man  and  his  wife} 
when  the  fame  fpe&ators  are  fo  warmly  moved 
by  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  young  woman. 
What  can  produce  thefe  different  fenfations,  if  it 
be  not  the  different  fenfations  which  they  them- 
felves  have  experienced  in  thefe  two  relations? 
Moft  of  them  have  felt,  that  as  they  will  do  every 
thing  for  the  favours  defired,  they  will  do  little 
for  the.  favours  obtained  •,  that  in  the  cafe  of  love, 
curio tity  being  once  gratified,  they  eafily  comfort 
themfclves  for  the  lofs  of  one  who  proves  un- 
faithful, and  that  then  the  misfortune  of  a  lover 
is  very  fupportable.  Love,  therefore,  can  never 
be  any  thing  but  a  difguifed  defire  of  enjoyment. 

HELVETIUS. 
THE 
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THE  PHYSICAL  CAUSE  OF  LOVE. 

WHEN  we  have  before  us  fuch  objects  as  excite 
love  and  complacency,  the  body  is  affected  in 
the  following  manner:  The  head  reclines  fome- 
thing  on  one  fide ;  -the  eye-lids  are  more  clofed 
than  ufual,  and  the  eyes  roll  gently  with  an  in- 
clination to  the  object ;  the  mouth  is  a  little 
opened,  and  the  breath  drawn  flowly,  with  now 
and  then  a  low  figh  j  the  whole  body  is  com- 
pofed,  and  the  hands  fall  idly  to  the  fides.  All 
this  is  accompanied  with  an  inward  fenfe  of  melt- 
ing and  languor.  Thefe  appearances  are  always 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  beauty  in  the  object 
and  of  fenfibility  in  the  obferver.  And  this  gra- 
dation, from  the  higheft  pitch  of  beauty  and  fen- 
fibility even  to  the  loweft  of  mediocrity  and  in- 
difference, and  their  correfpondent  effects,  ought 
to  be  kept  in  view;  elfe  this  defcription  will  feem 
exaggerated,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  But  from 
this  description  it  is  almoft  impoffible  not  to  con- 
clude, that  beauty  acts  by  relaxing  the  folids  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  There  are  all  the  appearances  of 
fuch  a  relaxation;  and  a  relaxation  fomewhat 
1>elow  the  natural  tone  feems  to  me  to  be  the 
caufe  of  all  pofitive  pleafure.  Who  is  a  ftranger 
to  that  manner  of  expreflion  fo  common  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries,  of  being  foftened,  re- 
2  -laxed, 


laxed,  enervated,  diflblved,  melted  away  by  plea- 
fure  ?  The  univerfal  voice  of  mankind,  faithful 
to  their  feelings,  concurs  in  affirming  this  uni- 
form and  general  effect :  and  although  fome  odd 
and  particular  inflance  may,  perhaps,  be  found, 
wherein  there  appears  a  considerable  degree  of 
pofitive  pleafure,  without  all  the  characters  of  re- 
laxation ;  we  muft  not,  therefore,  reject  the  con- 
clufion  we  had  drawn  from  a  concurrence  of 
many  experiments,  but  we  muft  (till  retain  it, 
fubjoining  the  exceptions  which  may  occur,  ac- 
cording to  the  judicious  rule  laid  down  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  m  the  third  book  of  his  Optics.  This 
pofition  is  confirmed  by  the  genuine  conftituents 
of  beauty  having  each  of  them,  feparately  taken, 
a  natural  tendency  to  relax  the  fibres ;  and  by 
the  appearance  of  the  human  body,  when  all 
thefe  conftituents  are  \inited  together  before  the 
fenfory.  So  that  we  may  venture  to  conclude, 
that  the  paffion  called  love  is  produced  by  this 
relaxation.  We  may  alfo  conclude,  that  as  a 
beautiful  object  prefented  to  the  fenfe,  by  caufing 
a  relaxation  in  the  body,  produces  the  paffion  of 
love  in  the  mind ;  fo  if  by  any  means  the  paffion 
fhould  firft  have  its  origin  in  the  mind,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  outward  organs  will  as  certainly  enfue 
in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  caufe. 

BURKE. 
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EVERY  refinement  of  conveniency,  of  ele- 
gance, and  of  iplendour,  which  foothe  the  pride, 
or  gratify  the  fenfuality  of  mankind,  have  been 
feverely  arranged  by  the  moralifts  of  every  age ; 
and  it  might  perhaps  be  more  conducive  to  the 
virtue,  as  well  as  happinefs  of  mankind,  if  all 
poflefled  the  neceiTaries,  and  none  the  fuper- 
fiuities,  of  life.  But  in  the  prefent  imperfect  con- 
dition of  fociety,  luxury,  though  it  may  proceed 
from  vice  or  folly,  feems  to  be  the  only  means 
that  can  correct  the  unequal  diftribution  of  pro- 
perty. The  diligent  mechanic,  and  the  fkilful 
artill,  who  have  obtained  no  (hare  in  the  divifion 
of  the  earth,  receive  a  voluntary  tax  from  the 
poflefiors  of  the  land ;  and  the  latter  are  prompted, 
by  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  to  improve  thofe  eftates, 
with  whofe  produce  they  may  purchafe  additional 
pleafures.  Thefe  operations  imprefs  the  political 
machine  with  new  degrees  of  activity,  and  are 
productive  of  the  happieit  effects  in  every  fo- 
ciety. GIBBON. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

LUXURY  is  a  word  of  an  uncertain  fignifica- 
tion,  and  may  be  taken  in  a  good  as  \vell  as  in  a 

bad 
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bad  icnfe.  In  general,  it  means  great  refinement 
in  the  gratification  of  the  fenfes  ;  and  any  degree 
of  it  may  be  innocent  or  blameable,  according  to 
the  age,  or  country,  or  condition  of  the  perfon. 
The  bounds  between  the  virtue  and  the  vice 
cannot  here  be  fixed  exaclly,  more  than  in  other 
moral  fubjects.  To  imagine  that  the  gratifying 
any  of  the  fenfes,  or  indulging  any  delicacy  in 
meats,  drinks,  or  apparel,  is  of  itfelf  a  vice,  can 
never  enter  into  any  head  that  is  not  difordered 
by  die  frenzies  of  enthufiafrn.  Thefe  indulgencies 
are  only  vices  when  they  are  purfued  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  fome  virtue,  as  liberality  or  charity ;  in 
like  manner,  they  are  follies,  when  for  them  a 
man  ruins  his  fortune,  and  reduces  himfelf  to 
want  and  beggary.  "Where  they  intrench  upon 
no  virtue,  but  leave  ample  fubjecl  whence  to- 
provide  for  friends,  family,  and  every  proper 
object  of  generofity  or  compaffion,  they  are  en- 
tirely innocent,  and  have  in  every  age  been  ac- 
knowledged as  fuch  by  almoft  all  moralifts.  To 
be  entirely  occupied  with  the  luxury  of  the  table, 
for  inftance,  without  any  reliih  for  the  pleafure 
of  ambition,  ftudy,  or  converfation,  is  a  mark  of 
ftupidity,  and  is  incompatible  with  any  vigour  of 
temper  or  genius.  To  confine  one's  expence  en- 
tirely to  fuch  a  gratification,  without  regard  to 
friends  or  family,  is  an  indication  of  a  heart  de- 
void df  humanity  or  benevolence.  But  if  a  man 
L  2  referve: 
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referve  time  fufficient  for  all  laudable  purfurts, 
and  money  fufficient  for  all  generous  purpofes, 
he  is  free  from  every  fhadow  of  blame  or  re- 
proach. HUME. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IT  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  precife  definition  of 
luxury.  The  word  luxury,  like  that  of  greatnefs, 
is  one  of  thofe  comparative  exprefiions  that  do 
not  offer  to  the  mind  any  determinate  idea ;  that 
only  exprefs  the  relation  two  or  more  objects  have 
to  each  other.  It  has  no  fixed  fenfe  till  the  mo- 
ment it  is  put,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  into  an 
equation  ;  and  we  compare  the  luxury  of  one  na- 
tion, clafs  of  men,  or  private  perfon,  with  that  of 
others  of  the  fame  rank.  An  Englifh  peafant, 
well  cloathed  and  fed,  is  in  a  ftate  of  luxury 
compared  with  a  French  peafant.  The  man 
drefled  in  a  coarfe  cloth,  is  in  a  ftate  of  luxury, 
compared  to  a  favage  covered  with  a  bear's  fkin. 
All  things,  even  to  the  feathers  that  adorn  the  cap 
of  a  wild  Indian,  may  be  regarded  as  luxury. 

HELVETIUS. 
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LUXURY  AND  REFINEMENT  OF  MANNERS 

FAVOURABLE   TO  LlBERTY.. 


IN  rude  unpoliflied  ages,  when  the  arts  are  ne- 
gle£ted,  all  labour  is -beftowed  on  die  cultivation 
of  the  ground  •,  and  the  whole  fociety  is  divided 
into  two  clafles,  proprietors  of  land  and  their 
vaflals  or  tenants..  The  latter  are  neceflarily  de- 
pendant, and  fitted  for  flavery  and  fubje£Uon  j 
efpecially  where  they  poffefs  no  riches,  and  are 
not  valued  for.  their  knowledge  in  agriculture  ; 
as  mufl  always  be  the  cafe  where  the  arts  are  ne- 
gledled.  The  former  naturally  ere&  themfelves 
into  petty  tyrants;  and  mud  either  fubmit  to  an 
abfolute  mafter,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  order; 
or  if  they  will  preferve  their  independency,  like 
the  ancient  barons,  they  muft  fall  into  feuds  and 
contefts  among  themfelves,  and  throw  the  whole 
fociety  into  fuch  confufion,  as  is  perhaps  worfe 
than  the  moft  defpotic  government.  Eut  where 
luxury  nouriihes  commerce  and  induftry,  the  pea- 
fants,  by  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  become 
rich  and  independent ;  whi!e  the  tradefmen  and 
merchants  acquire  a  fhare  of  the  property,  and 
draw  authority  and  confideration  to  that  middling 
rank  of  men,  who  are  the  beft  and  firmeft  bafis  of 
public  liberty.  Thefe  fubmit  not  to  flavery  like 
the  peafants,  from  poverty  and  meannefs  of  fpiritj 
L  3 
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and  having  no  hopes  of  tyrannizing  over  others, 
like  the  barons,  they  are  not  tempted,  for  the  fake 
of  that  gratification,  to  countenance  the  tyranny 
of  their  fovereign.  They  covet  equal  laws,  which 
may  fecure  their  property,  and  preferve  them  from 
monarchical  as  well  as  ariftocratical  tyrranny. 

HUME. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  LUXURY  DISCOVERABLE 
BY  A  COMPARISON  OF  DIFFERENT  COTEM- 
PORARY  NATIONS. 

TO  declaim  againft  prefent  times,  and  mag- 
nify the  virtue  of  remote  anceftors,  is  a  propen- 
fity  almoft  inherent  in  human  nature:  And  as 
the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  civilized  ages 
alone  are  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  hence  it  is  that 
•we  meet  with  fo  many  fevere  judgments  pro- 
nounced againft  luxury  and  even  fcience  j  and 
hence  it  is  that  at  prefent  we  give  fo  ready  an 
afient  to  them.  But  the  fallacy  is  eafily  perceived 
by  comparing  different  nations  that  are  cotem- 
porariesj  where  we  both  judge  more  impartially, 
and  can  better  fet  ia  oppofition  thofe  man- 
ners with  which  we  are*  fufficiently  acquainted. 
Treachery  and  cruelty,  the  moft  pernicious  and 
molt  odious  of  all  vices,  feem  peculiar  to  uncivir 
iized  ages ;  and  by  the  refined  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  afcribed  to  all  the  barbarous  nations 

which 
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which  furrounded  them.  They  might  juftly, 
therefore,  have  prefumed,  that  their  own  anceC- 
tors,  fo  highly  celebrated,  poflefled  no  greater 
virtue,  and  were  as  much  inferior  to  their  pofte- 
rity  in  honour  and  humanity  as  in  tafte  and 
fcience.  An  ancient  Frank  or  Saxon  may  be 
highly  extolled:  but  I  believe  every  man  would 
think  his  life  or  fortune  much  lefs  fecure  in  the 
hands  of  a  Moor  or  Tartarj  than  in  thofe  of  a 
French  or  Englifh  gentleman ;  the  rank  of  men 
the  moil  civilized  in  the  moil  civilized  rations. 

HUME, 

LUXURIOUS  AGES  MOST  HAPPY. 

HUMAN  happinefs,  acording  to  the  mofl  re- 
ceived notions,  feems  to  confift  in  three  ingredi- 
ents ;  action,  pleafure,  and  indolence :  and  though 
thefe  ingredients  ought  to  be  mixed  in  different 
proportions,  according  to  the  difpofitions  of  the 
perfon  ;  yet  no  ingredient  can  be  entirely  want- 
ing, without  deftroying,  in  fome  meafure,  the 
relilh  of  the  whole  compofitionu  Indolence  or 
repofe,  indeed,  feems  not  of  itfelf  to  contribute 
much  to  our  enjoyment  5  but,,  like  fleep,  is  re» 
quifite  as  an  indulgence  to  the  weaknefs  of  hu*- 
man  nature,  which  cannot  fupport  an  uninter- 
rupted courfe  of  bufmefs  or  pleafure.  That  quick 
march  of  the  feints,  which  takes  a  man  froqi 
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himfelf,  and  chiefly  gives  fatisfacUon,  does  in  the 
end  exhauft  the  mind,  and  requires  fome  inter- 
vals of  repofe,  which,  though  agreeable  for  a. 
moment,  yet,  if  prolonged,  beget  a  languor  and 
lethargy  that  deftroys  all  enjoyment.  Education, 
cuftom,  and  example,  have  a  mighty  influence  in 
turning  the  mind  to  any  of  thefe  purfuits ;  and 
it  muft  be  owned,  that  where  they  promote  a  relifli 
for  action  and  pleafure,  they  are  fo  far  favourable 
to  human  hnppinefs.  In  times  when  induftry 
and  the  arts  flourifh,  men  are  kept  in  perpetual 
occupation,  and  enjoy,  as  their  reward,  the  oc- 
cupation itfelf,  as  well  as  thofe  pleafures  which 
are  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  The  mind  acquires 
new  vigour ;  enlarges  its  powers  and  faculties  ; 
and  by  an  afiiduity  in  honeft  induftry,  both  fatif- 
fies  its  natural  appetites,  and  prevents  the  growth 
of  unnatural  ones,  which  commonly  fpring  up 
when  nourimed  by  eafe  and  idlenefs.  Banifh 
thofe  arts  from  fociety,  you  deprive  men  both  of 
a£Hon  and  pleafure ;  and  leaving  nothing  but  in- 
dolence in  their  place,  you  even  deflroy  the  relifh 
of  indolence  j  which  never  is  agreeable  but  when 
it  fucceeds  to  labour,  and  recruits  the  fpirits,  ex- 
haufted  by  too  much  application  and  fatigue. — 
The  fpirit  of  the  age  affects  all  the  arts  ;  and  the 
minds  of  men,  being  once  roufed  from  their 
lethargy,  and  put  into  a  fermentation,  turn  them- 
felves  on  all  fides,  and  carry  improvements  into 
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every  art  and  fcience.  Profound  ignorance  is 
totally  banifhed,  and  men  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
rational  creatures  to  think  as  well  as  to  a<ft,  to 
cultivate  the  pleafures  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  body. — The  more  thefe  refined  arts  ad- 
vance, the  more  fociable  men  become :  nor  is  it 
poflible  that,  when  enriched  with  fcience,  and 
poflefled  of  a  fund  of  converfation,  they  mould 
be  contented  to  remain  in  folitude,  or  live  with 
their  follow-citizens  in  that  diftant  manner  which 
is  peculiar  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations. 
They  flock  into  cities ;  love  to  receive  and  com- 
municate knowledge,  to  {how  their  wit  or  their 
breeding,  their  tafte  in  converfation  or  living, 
in  cloaths  and  furniture.  Curiofity  allures  the 
wife  j  vanity  the  foolifh ;  and  pleafure  both.  Par- 
ticular clubs  and  focieties  are  every  where  formed ; 
both  fexes  meet  in  an  eafy  and  fociable  manner ; 
and  the  tempers  of  men  as  well  as  their  behaviour 
refine  apace.  So  that,  befides  the  improvements 
which  they  receive  from  knowledge  and  the  libe- 
ral arts,  it  is  impoffible  but  they  rnuft  feel  an 
increafe  of  humanity,  from  the  very  habit  of 
converfing  together  and  contributing  to  each 
other'5  pleafure  and  entertainment.  Thus  in- 
duftry,  knowledge,  and  humanity,  are  linked  to- 
gether by  an.  indifibluble  chain ;  and  are.  found, 
from  experience  as  well  as  reafon,  to  be  peculiar 
\o  the  more  polifhed,  and  what  are  commonly 
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denominated  the  more  luxurious  ages. — Nor  arc 
thefe  advantages  attended  with  difadvantages  that 
bear  any  proportion  to  them.  The  more  men  re- 
.fine  upon  pleafure,  the  lefs  will  they  indulge  in 
exceffes  of  any  kind ;  becaufe  nothing  is  more 
deftruclive  to  true  pleafure  than  fuch  excefles. 
One  may  fafely  affirm,  that  the  Tartars  are 
oftener  guilty  of  beaftly  gluttony,  when  they 
feaft  on  their  dead  horfes,  than  European  cour- 
tiers with  all  their  refinements  of  cookery.  And 
if  libertine  love,  or  even  infidelity  to  the  mar- 
riage-bed be  more  frequent  in  polite  ages,  when 
it  is  often  regarded  only  as  a  piece  of  gallantry ; 
drunkennefs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  lefs 
common;  a  vice  more  odious,  and  more  perni- 
cious both  to  body  and  mind.  HUME. 

LUXURY  AND  REFINEMENT  OF  MANNERS 

FAVOURABLE  TO   GOVERNMENT* 

THE  increafe  and  confumption  of  all  commo- 
dities which  ferve  to  the  ornament  and  pleafure 
of  life,  are  advantageous  to  fociety,  becaufe  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  multiply  thofe  innocent 
gratifications  to  individuals,  they  are  a  kind  of 
ftore-houfe  of  labour,  which,  in  the  exigencies 
of  a  ftate,  may  be  turned  to  the  public  fervice. 
In  a  nation  where  there  is  no  demand  for  fuch 
fuperfluitieSj  men  fink  into  indolence,  and  lofc 
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all  enjoyment  of  life ;  and  are  ufelefs  to  the  public, 
which  cannot  maintain  nor  fupport  its  fleets  and 
armies  from  the  induftry  of  fuch  flothful  mem- 
bers.— The  bounds  of  all  the  European  kingdoms 
are  at  prefent  nearly  the  fame  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago  :  But  what  a  difference  is  there 
in  the  power  and  grandeur  of  thofe  kingdoms  ? 
which  can  be  afcribed  to  nothing  but  the  increafe 
of  art  and  induftry. — This  induftry  is  much  pro- 
moted by  the  knowledge  infeparable  from  ages 
of  art  and  refinement ;  as  on  the  other  hand  this 
knowledge  enables  the  public  to  make  the  beft 
advantage  of  the  induftry  of  its  fubjects.  Laws, 
order,  police,  difcipline-,  thefe  can  never  be 
carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection,  before  human 
reafon  has  refined  itfelf  by  exercife,  and  by  an 
application  to  the  more  vulgar  arts,  at  leaft  of 
commerce  and  manufactures.  Not  to  mention, 
that  all  ignorant  ages  are  infefted  with  fuperfti- 
tion,  which  throws  the  government  off  its  bias, 
and  difturbs  men  in  the  purfuit  of  their  interett 
and  happinefs. — Knowledge  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment naturally  begets  mildnefs  and  moderation, 
by  inftructing  men  in  the  advantages  of  humane 
maxims  above  rigour  and  feverity,  which  drive 
fubjecls  into  rebellion,  and  render  die  return  to 
fubmiifion  impracticable  by  cutting  off  all  hopes 
of  pardon.  When  the  tempers  of  men  are  foften- 
ed,  as  well  as  their  knowledge  improved,  this  hu- 
manity 


manity  appears  flill  more  confpicuous;  and  is  the 
chief  charatleriftic  which  diftinguifhes  a  civilized 
age  from  times  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Fac- 
tions are  then  lefs  inveterate,  revolutions  lefs 
tragical,  authority  lefs  fevere,  and  feditions  lefs 
frequent.  Even  foreign  wars  abate  of  their 
cruelty ;  and  after  the  field  of  battle,  where 
honour  and  intereft  fleel  men  againft  compaffion 
as  well  as  fear,  the  combatants  diveft  themfelves 
of  the  brute,  and  refume  the  man. — Luxury  and 
refinement  of  manners  in  deflroying  ferocity  do 
not  annihilate  the  martial  fpirit.  If  anger,  which 
is  faid  to  be  the  whetftone  of  courage,  lofes  fome- 
what  of  its  afperity  by  politenefs  and  refinement; 
a  fenfe  of  honour,  which  is  a  ftronger,  more 
conflant,  and  more  governable  principle,  acquires 
frefh  vigour  by  that  elevation  of  genius  which 
arifes  from  knowledge  and  a  good  education. — 
Refinement  on  the  pleafures  and  conveniences  of 
life  has  no  natural  tendency  to  beget  venality  and 
corruption.  The  diforders  in  the  Roman  (late, 
which  have  been  afcribed  to  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, really  proceeded  from  an  ill-modelled  go- 
vernment, and  the  unlimited  extent  of  conquefls. 
The  value  which  all  men  put  upon  any  particular 
pleafure  depends  on  comparifon  and  experience; 
nor  is  a  porter  lefs  greedy  of  money  which  he 
fpends  on  bacon  and  brandy,  than  a  courtier 
who  purchafes  champagne  and  ortolans.  Riches 
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are  valuable  at  all  times  to  all  men,  becaufe 
they  always  purchafe  pleafures,  fuch  as  men  are 
accuftomed  to  and  defire :  nor  can  any  thing 
reftrain  or  regulate  the  love  of  money,  but  a 
fenfe  of  honour  and  \irtue ;  which,  if  it  be  not 
nearly  equal  at  all  times,  will  naturally  abound 
xnoft  in  ages  of  knowledge  and  refinement. 

HUME. 
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OF  MADMEN  AND  IDIOTS. 

THOSE  who  either  perceive  but  dully,  or  re- 
tain the  ideas  that  come  into  their  minds 
but  ill,  who  cannot  readily  excite  or  compound 
them,  will  have  but  little  matter  to  think  on. 
Thofe  who  cannot  diftinguim,  compare,  and  ab- 
ftract,  would  hardly  be  able  to  underftand  and 
make  ufe  of  language,  or  judge  or  reafon,  to 
any  tolerable  degree  j  but  only  a  little,  and  im- 
perfectly, about  things  prefent,  and  very  familiar 
to  their  fenfes.  And  indeed  any  of  the  foremcn- 
tioned  faculties,  if  wanting,  or  out  of  order,  pro- 
duce fuitable  defects  in  mens  underftandings  and 
knowledge.  € 

The  defect  of  naturals  fcems  to  proceed  froni 
want  of  quicknefs,  activity,  and  motion  in  the 
intellectual  faculties;  whereby  they  are  deprived 
of  reafon;  whereas  madmen,  on  the  other  fide., 

feem 
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feem  to  fuffer  by  the  other  extreme.  Fdr  they 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  loft  the  faculty  of 
reafoning  ;  but  having  joined  together  fome  ideas 
very  wrongly,  they  miftake  them  for  truths ; 
and  they  err  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from 
wrong  principles:  For  by  the  violence  of- their 
imaginations,  having  taken  their  fancies  for  reali- 
ties, they  make  right  deductions  from  them.  Thus 
you  (hall  find  a  diftracted  man  fancying  him- 
felf  a  king,  with  a  right  inference,  require  fuitable 
•attendance,  refpe£t,  and  obedience:  Others,  whs 
have  thought  themfelves  made  of  glafs,  have  ufed 
the  caution  neceflary  to  preferve  fuch  brittle 
todies.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  a  man 
who  is  very  fober,  and  of  a  right  underflunding 
in  all  other  things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as 
frantic  as  any  in  Bedlam;  if  either  by  any  very 
fudden  ftrong  impreffion,  or  long  fixing  his  fancy 
upon  one  fort  of  thoughts,  incoherent  ideas  have 
been  cemented  together  fo  powerfully  as  to  remain 
united.  But  there  are  degrees  of  madnefs  as  of 
folly;  the  diforderly  jumbling  ideas  together  is  in 
fome  more  and  fome  lefs.  In  fliort,  herein  feems 
to  be  the  difference  between  idiots  and  madmen, 
that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  together,  and  fo 
make  wrong  propofitions,  but  argue  and  reafon 
right  from  them ;  but  idiots  make  very  few  or  no 
propofitions,  and  reafon  fcarce  at  all. 

LOCKE. 
Ma  MAD- 
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MADNESS. 

THE  caufes  of  madnefs  are  of  two  kinds,  bo- 
dily and  mental.  That  which  arifes  from  bodily 
caufes  is  nearly  related  to  drunkennefs,  and  to  the 
deliriums  attending  difeafes.  That  from  mental 
caufes  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  temporary  alie- 
nations of  the  mind  during  violent  paflions,  and 
with  the  prejudices  and  opinionativenefs  which 
jnuch  application  to  one  fct  of  ideas  only  occa- 
fions. 

We  may  thus  diftinguifh  the  caufes  for  the 
more  eafy  conception  and  analyfis  of  the  fubject; 
but  in  fatl  they  are  both  united  for  the  moft 
part.  The  bodily  caufe  lays  hold  of  that  paffion 
or  affection  which  is  moft  difproportionate ;  and 
the  mental  caufe,  when  that  is  primary,  generally 
waits  till  fome  bodily  diftemper  gives  it  full  fcope 
to  exert  itfelf.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  all  kinds  of  madnefs  require  an  at- 
tention both  to  the  body  and  mind. 

It  is  obferved,  that  mad  perfons  often  fpeak  ra- 
tionally and  confiftently  upon  the  fubje£ls  that 
occur,  provided  that  fingle  one  which  moft  affecl:* 
them  be  kept  out  of  view.  And  the  reafon  of 
this  may  be,  that  whether  they  firft  become  mad 
becaufe  a  particular  original  mental  uneafinefs 
falls  in  with  an  accidental  bodily  diforder,  or  be- 
caufe 
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caufe  an  original  bodily  diforder  falls  in  with  an 
accidental  mental  one;  it  muft  follow,  that  a  parti- 
cular fet  of  ideas  fhall  be  extremely  magnified,  and 
confequently  an  unnatural  aflbciation  of  famenefs 
or  repugnancy  between  them  generated  ;  all  other 
ideas' and  aflbciations  remaining  nearly  the  fame. 
When  one  falfe  pofition  of  this  kind  is  admitted, 
it  begets  more  of  courie,  the  fame  bodily  and 
mental  caufes  alfo  continuing;  but  then  this  pro* 
cefs  flops  after  a  certain  number  of  falfe  pofitions 
are  adopted  from  their  mutual  incon{iflency,unlefs 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem  is  deranged.  The  me- 
mory is  often  much  impaired  in  madncfs ;  which 
is  both  a  fign  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  bodily  dif- 
order  and  a  hindrance  to  mental  rectification,  and 
therefore  a -bad  prognoflic.  If  an  oppofite  ftate 
of  body  and  mind  can  be  introduced  early,  before 
the  unnatural  afibciations  are  too  much  cemented, 
the  madnefs  is  cured;  if  otherwife,  it  will  remain 
though  both  the  bodily  and  mental  caufe  fhould 
be  at  laft  removed. 

In  difieclions  after  madnefs,  the  brain  is  ofteA 
found  dry,  and  the  biood-vefiels  much  diftended} 
-which  are  arguments  that  violent  vibrations  took 
place  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  brain,  the  pe'cu«- 
liar  refidence  of  ideas  and  paflions ;  and  that  it 
•was  much  compre/Ted,  fo  as  to  obstruct  die  natu*- 
ral  courfe  of  aflbciation. 

As  in  mad  perfons  the  vibrations  in  the  inter*- 
M  3  nal 
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ml  parts  of  the  brain  are  preternaturally  increased, 
fo  they  are  defe&ive  in  the  external  organs,  in 
the  glands,  &c.  Hence  maniacs  eat  littley  are 
coftive,  make  little  water,  and  take  fcarce  any  no- 
tice of  external  impreflions.  The  violence  of  the 
ideas  and  paflions  may  give  them  great  mufcular 
flrength  upon  particular  occafions  :  But  maniacs 
are  often  fluggifh  as  well  as  infenfible,  from  the 
great  prevalence  of  the  ideal  vibrations;  juft  as 
perfons  in  a  ftate  of  deep  attention  are.  Bodily 
labour,  with  a  variety  of  mental  occupations,  and 
a  confiderable  abftemioufnefs  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  diet,  ought  always  to  be  prefcribed,  and 
are  the  beft  prefervatives  in  hereditary  and  other 
tendencies  to  madnefs. 

HARTLEY.- 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT, 

THERE  are  different  kinds  of  madmen;  fome 
•who  are  fo  very  mad,  that  they  lofe  all  ufe  of 
their  reafon,  and  are  as  little  able  to  deduce  con- 
fequences  as  to  eflajbliih  principles.  Others  again 
deduce  confequences,  and  argue  very  juftly,  but 
are  ftill  mad;  becaufe  they  reafon  from  principles 
that  have  no  reality  out  of  their  own  heated  and 
iliibrdered  imaginations.  Inftances  of  this  kind 
of  madnefs  are  to  be  found  in  every  form  of  life; 
even  among  thofe  who  are  reputed  fober  and  wife, 

and 


and  who  are  really  fuch,  except  on  Tome  particu- 
lar fubjecl.  All  are  in  this  predicament,  whofe 
imaginations  are  run  away  with  by  the  prejudices 
of  education  on  religious  and  political  fubjec"ls. 

BOLINGBROKE, 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

BY  madnefs,  is  meant  the  diftemper  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  brain,  which  necefiarily  hinders  a  man 
from  thinking  and  acting  like  others.  An  im- 
portant obfervation  here  is,  that  this  man  is  not 
without  ideas;  he  has  them,  whilft  waking,  like 
all  other  men,  and  often  in  his  fleep.  It  may  be 
alked,  how  his  foul,  being  fpiritual  and  immortal, 
and  refiding  in  his  brain,  whither  all  the  ideas 
are  conveyed  to  it  by  the  fenfes  very  plain  and  di- 
ftinct,  yet  never  forms  a  right  judgment  of  them  ? 
It  fees  objects  equally  as  the  fouls  of  Ariitotle, 
Plato,  Locke,  and  Newton ;  it  hears  the  fame 
founds,  it  has  the  fame  fenfe  of  the  touch :  how 
happens  it,  then,  that  with  the  fame  perceptions 
as  the  wifeft  men,  it  makes  a  wild  incoherent 
jumble  without  being  able  to  help  itfelf  ?  If  this 
fimple  and  eternal  fubftance  has  the  fame  inftru- 
ments  for  acting  as  the  fouls  of  the  wifeft  brains, 
it  mould  reafon  like  them  j  what  can  hinder  it  ? 
If  this  madman  fees  red,  and  the  fenfible  men 
blue  j  if  when  this  hears  muuc,  the  madman  hears 

0* 
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the  braying  of  an  afs  ;  if  when  they  hear  yes,  he 
hears  no ;  I  mufl  of  neceflity  conclude,  that  his 
foul  muft  think  differently  from  the  others.  But 
this  madman  has  the  like  perceptions  as  they ;  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reafon  why  his  foul,  having 
through  the  fenfes  received  all  its  tools,  cannot 
make  ufe  of  them.  It  is  faid  to  be  pure,  to  be 
of  itfelf  fubject  to  no  infirmity,  to  be  provided 
with  all  neceflary  helps;  and  whatever  happens  in 
the  body,  its  eflence  remains  unalterable,  yet  it  is 
carried  in  its  cafe  to  bedlam.  This  reflection  may 
give  rife  to  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  faculty  of 
thinking  with  which  man  is  endued  is  liable  to 
be  difordered  like  the  other  fenfes.  A  madman 
is  a  patient  whofe  brain  fufFcrs,  as  a  gouty  man 
is  a  patient  whofe  feet  and  hands  fuffer :  he  thought 
by  means  of  the  brain  as  he  walked  with  his  feet, 
without  knowing  any  thing  of  his  incomprehen- 
fible  power  to  walk,  or  of  his  no  lefs  incompre- 
henfible  power  to  think. 

VOLTAIRE.* 

MAHOMETANISM. 

IT  \vas  an  error,  to  fuppofe  it  was  by  allowing 
a  free  indulgence  to  the  paflions  that  Mahomet 
gained  fo  many  followers:  His  doctrine,  however 
abfurd  and  ftupid  it  may  feem  when  compared 
vith  Chriftianjty,  was  fevere  and  rigorous,  in 
•**•-  com- 
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comparifon  to  the  extravagant  and  licentious  man- 
ners that  prevailed  in  Arabia. — Frequent  prayers, 
charities,  fafling,  the  prohibition  of  that  crime 
which  defeats  the  views  of  nature,  by  deceiving 
her  with  refpecl:  to  the  object  of  her  defires,  the 
denying  the  ufe  of  wine,  and  the  forgivenefs  of 
injuries,  were  all  fo  many  yokes  on  a  people,  with 
whom  the  paflions,  inflamed  by  example,  had  ob- 
literated every  appearance  of  juftice.  It  was  riot 
therefore,  as  is  generally  aflerted,  by  favouring  li- 
centioufnefs,  that  Mahomet  made  fo  many  profe- 
lytes  to  his  opinions,  but  by  propofing  a  more 
noble  and  virtuous  fyftem  than  that  which  they 
before  followed  -,  which  is  the  only  method  of  per- 

fuading  any  people  whatever. Men  love  the 

practice  of  vice,  but  they  are  alfo  fond  of  con- 
templating virtue. — If  we  examine  different  feels, 
we  mail  find  that  they  generally  affe&ed  the  ap- 
pearance of  aufterity;  and  if  they  at  any  time  in- 
dulged licentious  manners,  they  carefully  con- 
cealed it :  the  reafon  is,  virtue  has  fuch  a  natural 
influence  over  our  minds,  that  we  cannot  deftroy 
it  but  by  afluming  her  venerable  drefs. 

MEHECANc 

MANUFACTURES. 

MANUFACTURES  are  founded  in  poverty:  It 
is  the  multitude  of  poor  without  land  in  a  coun- 
ty* 
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try,  and  who  muft  work  for  others  at  low  wages 
or  itarve,  that  enables  undertakers  to  carry  on  a 
manufacture,  and  afford  it  cheap  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  the  fame  kind  from  a- 
broad,  and  to  bear  the  expence  of  its  own  expoi'- 
tation.  But  no  man  who  can  have  a  piece  of  land 
of  his  own,  fufficient  by  his  labour  to  fubfift  his. 
family  in  plenty,  is  poor  enough  to  be  a  manu- 
facturer and  work  for  a  mafter.  Hence,  while 
there  is  land  in  a  country  fufficient  for  the  people 
upon  eafy  terms,  there  can  be  no  manufactures 
to  any  amount  or  vahie^  It  is  an  obfervation 
founded  upon  facts,  that  the  natural  livelihood  of 
the  thin  inhabitants  of  a  foreft  country  is  hunt- 
ing; that  of  a  greater  number,  pafturage;  that  of 
a  middling  population,  agriculture ;  and  that  of 
the  greater!,  manufactures;  which  laft  muft  fub> 
fift  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  full  country,  or 
they  muft  be  fubfifted  by  charity,  or  perifh. 

FRANKLIN.  < 

MARRIAGE. 

THAT  the  human,  like  every  other  fpecies  of 
animals  fhould  multiply  by  the  copulation  of  the 
two  fexes,  and  be  propagated  by  their  care  to 
nurfe  and  breed  up  their  young,  is  undoubtedly 
a  law  of  nature.  Self-love,  the  great  fpring  of 
human  actions,  prompts  to  both.  But  as  it  is 
more  immediately  determined,  and  more  ftrongly 

ftimu- 


ftimuhted  by  inflinft  and  by  nature,  to  the  one 
than  to  the  other;  it  becomes  necefiary  to  give 
this  principle,  by  reafon  and  by  art,  to  let  it  lofe 
none  that  it  had.  For  this  purpofe  it  was  necef- 
fary that  parents  fhould  know  certainly  their  own- 
refpe£tive  broods;  and  that  as  a  woman  cannot 
doubt  whether  fhe  is  the  mother  of  the  child  fhe 
bears,  fo  a  man  fhould  have  all  the  afiurance  law 
can  give  him  that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child  he 
begets.  Thus  matrimony  forms  families,  which 
could  not  be  formed  without  it;  and  families  form 
ftates,  which  could  not  be  formed  without  them. 
It  was  the  firft  natural  union  which  preceded,  and 
prepared  mankind  for  political  or  civil  union  :  and 
the  bonds  of  this  fecond  union  were  more  effec- 
tually ftrengthened  by  thofe  of  paternal  and  filial 
affection  and  of  confanguinity,  than  they  could 
have  been  by  thofe  alone  of  accidental  interefts 
liable  to  vary,  and  of  covenants  liable  to  be  broken. 
On  fuch  principles,  and  for  fuch  purpofes,  matri- 
mony was  inftituted.  They  are  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  law  of  nature.  The  inflitution 
therefore  is  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  as 
far  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  thefe  ends.  But  when 
it  is  carried  further  than  thefe  ends  require,  and 
that  which  is  confiftent  with  them,  or  even  con- 
ducive to  them,  is  forbid,  it-  is,  in  every  fuch 
refpe£t,  a  mere  arbitrary  impofition. — Great  at- 
tention has  been  had  in  every  well-regulated  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  to  promote  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind: and  this  attention  muft  be  alway  necefiary^ 
for  if  the  human  race  is  daily  increafing,  it  is 
daily  decreafing  likewife  j  and  it  would  be  trifling 
io  maintain  that  celibacy  is  lefs  hurtful,  or  poly- 
gamy lefs  neceflary,  than  they  were  formerly. 
Men  who  were  advanced  in  years,  and  had  never 
been  married,  were  ftigmatifed  at  Sparta ;  and  as 
well  there  as  at  Rome,  and  in  many  other  places, 
great  immunities,  prerogatives,  and  other  en- 
couragements, were  granted  to  4:hofe  who  had  a 
large  legitimate  iflue.  The  Talmudifts  carry  the 
obligation  fo  far  of  getting  children,  that  they  de- 
clare the  negle&  of  it  to  be  a  fort  of  homicide. — 
All  the  ends  of  matrimony  are  anfwered  by  poly- 
gamy ;  and  the  cuftom  for-one  man  to  have  fe- 
veral  wives  has  prevailed  always,  and  it  ftill  pre- 
vails generally,  if  not  univerfally,  either  as  a 
reafonable  indulgence  to  mankind,  or  as  a  pro- 
per, and  in  the  early  ages  a  neceflary,  expedient 
to  increafe  their  numbers.  Such  it  is,  no  doubt; 
fuch  it  muft  be  in  the  order  of  nature  :  and 
when  we  are  told  that  it  has  not  this  effecl  among 
the  people  who  retain  the  cuftom  to  this  day, 
either  the  fac~t  afierted  by  men,  who  cannot  be 
competent  judges  of  it,  may  be  untrue  ;  or  So- 
domy and  abortions,  in  conjunction  with  other 
caufes  as  unnatural,  may  prevent  the  natural 
of  polygamy.  Polygamy  was  allowed  by 

the 
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tKe  Mofaical  law,  and  was  authorifed  by  God 
liimfelf.  The  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  promote  the 
obfervation  of  the  precept,  To  increafe  and  multi- 
ply, was  fe  great,  'that  befides  the  eftablimment 
and  regulation  of  polygamy,  their  doctors  de- 
fcended  into  many  particulars  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe ;  and  among  the  reft  were  careful  to  appoint 
ftated  periods,  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful 
to  neglect  the  performance  of  conjugal  duty  in 
any  form  of  life.  The  periods  were  marked  even 
to  the  artificer,  the  countryman,  and  the  feaman; 
and  the  wife  had  her  remedy  if  the  law  was  not 
obferved.  Polygamy  is  quite  conformable  to  die 
law  of  nature,  and  provides  the  moil  effectual 
tneans  for  the  generation  and  education  of  chil- 
dren. Monogamy,  on  the  other  hand,  or  die  con- 
finement of  one  hufband  to  one  wife,  whilil 
they  both  live,  will  unite  die  care  of  both  pa- 
rents in  breeding  up  fubje£ts  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  will  not  ferve  as  effectually,  nor  in 
as  great  numbers,  to  the  begetting  them.  The 
prohibition  of  polygamy,  therefore,  is  not  only  a 
prohibition  of  what  nature  permits  in  the  fulled 
manner,  but  what  me  requires  alfo  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  often  in  a  greater  degree  than  ordi- 
nary, for  the  reparation  of.  ftates  exhaufted  by 
wars,  by  plagues,  and  other  calamities. — The  rea- 
fons  that  determined  the  lawgivers,  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  of  fome  few  other  ftates,  to  forbid 
VOL.  II.  N  a 
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a  plurality  of  wives,  which  was  permitted  in  al* 
moll  all  countries,  may  have  been  fuch  as  thefe  : 
They  faw  tliat  polygamy  would  create  large  fa* 
milies,  and  large  families  a  greater  expence  than 
could  be  borne  by  men  who  were  reduced  to  live 
in  cities,  and  other  fixed  habitations,  where  pro- 
perty was  diftinguifhed,  and  where  no  one  could 
afford  to  fpend  more  than  his  legal  pofieflions, 
his  labour,  and  his  induftry  gave  him.  Monoga- 
my was  a  fort  of  fumptuary  law,  and  might  be 
thought  die  more  reafonabley  becaufe  even  in 
thofe  countries  where  polygamy  was  eftablifhed, 
men  were  not  permitted  to  marry  more  women 
than  they  were  able  to  maintain. — But  of  all  the 
reafons  by  which  we  may  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  {ingle  marriages  in  oppofition  to  polyga- 
my, divorces  conftituted  the  principal  and  the  moft 
effectual.  With  them,  monogamy  may  be  thought 
a  reafonable  inftitution  j  without  them,  it  isanab- 
furd,  unnatural,  and  cruel  impofition.  It  crofles 
the  intention  of  nature  doubly,  as  it  flands  in 
oppofition  to  the  moft  effectual  means  of  multi- 
plying the  human  fpecies,  and  as  it  forbids  the 
folc  expedient  by  which  this  evil  can  be  kflened 
in  any  degree,  and  the  intention  of  Nature  can 
be,  in  many  cafes,  at  all  carried  on. — The  infti- 
tution  of  divorces  was  of  fuch  abfolute  neceffity 
where  a  plurality  of  wives  was  forbid,  and  of  fo 
much  convenience  where  this  plurality  was  allow* 

ed, 
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ed,  that  it  continued  on  the  fame  foot  among  the 
Romans  till  Chriftianity  was  eflablifhed  fully  in 
the  empire  ;  and  that  it  continues  ftill  among  the 
Jews  in  the  eafl ;  if  not  pracliied,  for  prudential 
reafons,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  as  openly  in 
the  weft.  BOLINGBROKE. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

MARRIAGE  has  two  objects :  the  one  the  pre~ 
fervation  of  the  fpeciesj  the  other  the  pleafure  and 
happinefs  of  the  two  fexes.  To  what  fhall  we 
refer  the  uniformity  of  its  inftitution  ?  I  anfwer, 
To  the  conformity  between  this  mode  of  matri- 
mony and  the  primitive  ftute  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe,  that  is,  the  ftate  of  peafants.  In  that 
rank,  the  man  and  woman  have  one  common  ob- 
ject of  defire,  which  is  the  improvement  of  the 
land  they  occupy  •,  this  improvement  refults  from, 
their  mutual  labours.  The  man  and  wife  con- 
ftantly  occupied  in  their  farm,  and  always  ufeful 
to  each  other,  fupport,  without  difguft,  and  with- 
out inconvenience,  their  indiflbluble  union. — 
The  law  of  indiflblubility  in  marriage  is  a  cruel 
and  barbarous  law,  (fays  Fontenelk.)  The  few- 
happy  marriages  prove  the  neceffity  of  a  refor- 
mation in  this  matter. — There  are  countries  where 
the  lover  and  his  miftrefs  do  not  marry  till  after 
they  have  lived  together  three  years.  During  that 
N  2  time 
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time  they  try  the  fympathy  of  their  characters. 
If  they  do  not  agree,  they  part,  and  the  girl  goes 
to  another. 

Thefe  African  marriages  are  the  moft  proper  to 
fecure  the  happinefs  of  the  parties.  But  how 
then  muft  the  children  be  provided  for  ?  By  the. 
fame  laws  that  fecure  their  maintenance  in  coun- 
tries where  divorces  are  permited.  Let  the  fons 
remain  with  the  father,  and  the  daughters  go 
with  the  mother  ;  and  let  a  certain  fum  be  ftipu- 
lated  in  the  marriage-articles  for  the  education  of 
fuch  children.  The  inconvenience  of  divorces 
\vill  then,  be  infignificant,  and  the  happinefs  of 
the  married  parties  fecured.  But  it  may  be  faid, 
that  divorces  will  enormoufly  increafe  under  a 
law  fp>  favourable  to  human  inconftancy.  Ex- 
perience proves  the  contrary. — To  conclude,  if 
the  variable  and  ambulatory  defires  of  men  and., 
women  urge  them  fometimes  to  change  the  object 
of  their  tendernefs,.  why  Should  they  be  deprived 
of  the  pleafure  of  variety,  if  their  inconftancy,  by 
the  regulation  of  wife  laws,  be  not  detrimental  to. 
fociety. — In  France,  the  women  are  too  much 
miftreffes ;  in  the.  Eaft,  too  much  fiaves:  they 
are  there  a  faerifice  to  the  pleafure  of  men.  But 
why  mould  they  be  a  faerifice  ?  If,  the  two  parties 
ceafe  to  love,  and  begin  to  hate  each  other,  why, 
fhould  they  be  obliged  to  live  together  ?  Marriage 
frequently  rcpi^efents  nothing  more  than  the  pic- 
ture 
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ture  of  two  unfortunate  people  who  are  chained 
together,  to  be  a  reciprocal  torment  to  each 
other.  HELVETIUS. 


DEGREES  OF  MARRIAGE. 

THE  natural  reafon  why  marriage  in  certain- 
degrees  is  prohibited  by  the  civil  laws,  and  con- 
demned by  the  moral  fentiments  of  all  nations,  is 
derived  from  mens  care  to  preferve  purity  of  man- 
ners ;  while  they  reflect,  that  if  a  commerce  of 
love  were  authorifed  between  the  neareft  rela- 
tions, the  frequent  opportunities  of  intimate  con- 
verfation,  efpecially  during  early  youth,  would 
introduce  an  univerfal  diffolutenefs  and  corrup- 
tion.— But  as  the  cuftoms  of  countries  vary  con- 
fiderably,  and  open  an  intercourfe,  more  or  lefs 
retrained,  between  different  families,  or  between 
the  feveral  members  of  the  fame  family ;  fo  we 
find,  that  the  moral  precept  varying  with  its 
caufe,  is  fufceptible,  without  any  inconvenience, 
of  very  different  latitude  in  the  feveral  age's  and 
nations  of  the  world. — The  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  Greeks  permitted  no  converfe  between  per- 
fons  of  two  fexes,  except  where  they  lived  under 
the  lame  roof  j  and  even  the  apartments  of  aftep- 
mother  and  her  daughters  were  almoft  as  much 
4hut  up  againft  vifits  from  the  hufband's  fons,  as 
againft  thofe  from  any  ftrangers  or  more  remote 
N  3  rela* 
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relations  :  Hence,  in  that  nation,  it  was  lawful? 
for  a  man  to  marry,,  not  only  his  niece,  but  his 
lialf  fitter  by  the  father.  A  liberty  unknown  ION 
the  Romans,  and  other  nations,  where  a  more 
open  intercourfe  was  authorifed  between  the 
fcxes.  HUME., 

MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  RELATIONS. 

WITH  regard  to  marriages  between  relations,: 
it  is  a  thing  extremely  delicate  to  fix  exactly  the 
point  at  which  the  laws  of  nature  ftop,  and 
where  the  civil  laws  begin.  For  this  purpofe  we 
iiiuft  eftablifh  fome  principles* — The  marriage  of 
the  foil  with  the  mother  confounds  the  (late  of 
things:  the  fon  ought  to  have  an  unlimited  re- 
fpe£t  to  his  mother,  the  wife  an  unlimited  re- 
fpe6t  to  her  hufband  j  therefore  the  marriage  of 
the  mother  to  the  fon  would  fubvert  the  natural 
flate  of  both.  Befides,  Nature  has  forwarded  in 
women  the  time  in  which  they  are  abk  to  have 
children,  but  has  retarded  it  in  men  •,  and  for 
the  fame  reafon,  women  fooner  lofe  the  ability 
and  men  later.  If  the  marriage  between  the 
mother  and  the  fon  were  permitted,  it  would 
almoft  always  be  the  cafe,  that  when  the  hufband 
was  capable  of  entering  into  the  views  of  nature, 
the  wife  would  be  incapable.  The  marriage  be- 
tweea  the  father  and  the  daughter  is  contrary  to 

nature 
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nature  as  well  as  the  other ;  but  it  is  lefs  con- 
trary becaufe  it  has  not  thofe  two  obflacles.  Thus 
the  Tartars,  who  may  marry  their  daughters, 
never  marry  their  mothers,  as  we  fee  in  accounts 
of  that  nation.  This  law  is  very  ancient  among 
them.  Attila,  (fays  Prifcus)  in  hisembafly,  ftopt 
ill  a  certain  place  to  marry  Efca  his  daughter.  A 
thing  permitted,  he  adds,  by  the  laws  of  the 
Scythians. 

It  has  ever  been  die.  natural  duty  of  fathers  to 
watch  over  the  chaftity  of  their  children.  In- 
trufted  with  the  care  of  their  education,  they  are 
obliged  to  preserve  the  body  in  the  greateft  per- 
fe€lion,  and  the  mind  from  die  leaft  corruption  ; 
to  encourage  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  infpire 
them  with  virtuous  defires,  and  to  nourifli  a  be- 
coming tendernefs. 

As  children  dwell,  or  are  fuppofed  to  dwell,  in. 
dieir  father's  houfe,  marriages  between  fathers 
and  children,  between  brothers  and  fifters,  are 
prohibited,  in  order  to  preferve  natural  modefty 
in  families.  On  the  fame  principle,  marriages 
between  the  fon-in-law  with  the  mother-in-law, 
the  father-in-law  with  the  daughter-in-law,  are 
prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature.  In  this  cafe, 
the  refemblance  has  the  fame  effecl  as  the  reality, 
becaufe  it  fprings  from  the  fame  caufe.  There 
are  nations  among  whom  coufm-germans  are  con- 
fidered  as  brothers,  becaufe  they  commonly  dwell 
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in  die  fame  houfe ;  there  are  others  where  this- 
cuftom  is  not  known.  Among  the  firft,  the 
marriage  of  coufin-germans  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  contrary  to  nature  ;  not  fo  among  the  others. 
But  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  local;  therefore, 
when  thefe  marriages  are  forbidden,  or  permitted, 
it  muft  be  done  according  to  the  circumftances 
by  a  civil  law. 

It  is  not  a  necefiary  cuftom  for  the  brother-in- 
law  and  the  fifter-in-law  to  dwell  together  in  the 
fame  houfc.  The  marriage  between  them  is  not 
then  prohibited  to  preferve  chaflity  in  the  family; 
and  the  law  which  forbids  or  permits  it,  is  not  a 
law  of  nature,  but  a  crvil  law,  regulated  by  cir- 
cumftances, and  dependent  on  the  cuflom  of  each 
country. 

The  prohibitions  of  the  law  of  nature  are  in- 
rariable;  the  father, .the  mother,  and  the  children, 
neceflarily  dwell  in  the  fame  houfe.  The  prohi- 
bitions of  the  civil  laws-  are  accidental,  becaufe 
they  depend  on  accidental  circumftances  ;  coufin- 
germans  and  others  dwelling  in  the  houfe  by 
accident.  This  explains  why  the  law  of  Mofes, 
thofc  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  many  other  nations, 
permitted  the  marriage  of  the  brother-in-law  with 
the  fifter-in-law,  whilft  thefe  very  marriages  were 
difallowed  by  other  nations. 

In  India  they  have  a  very  natural  reafon  for 
admitting  this  fort  of  marriages.  The  uncle  is 

.there 
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there  confidered  as  the  father,  and  Is  obliged  to 
maintain  and  educate  his  nephew,  as  if,  he  were 
his  own  child.  This  proceeds  froin  the  difpofition 
of  thefe  people,  which  is  good-natured  and  full 
of  humanity,  This  law  or  the  cuftom  has  pro- 
duced another:  If  a  hufhand  has  loft  his  wife,  he, 
does  not  fail  ta  marry  her  lifter  ••,  which  is  ex- 
tremely natural,  for  his  new  confort  becomes  the 
mother  of  her  filter's  children,  and  not  a  cruel, 
ftcp  mother.  MONTESOJJIEU. 

MARRIAGE  WITH  A  BROTHER'S  WIDOWS 

MARRIAGE,  in  this  degree  of  affinity,  is  indeed 
prohibited  in  Leviticus-,  but  it  is  natural  to  inter- 
pret that  prohibition  as  a  part  of  the  Jewilh  cere-, 
monial  or  municipal  law :  And  though  it  is  there 
faid  in  the  conclufion,  that  the  Gentile  nations, 
by  violating  thefe  degrees  of  confanguinity,  had 
incurred  the  Divine  difpleafure, .  the  extenfion  of, 
this  maxim  to  every  precife  cafe  before  fpecified, 
is  fuppofmg  the  Scriptures  to  be  compofed  with 
a  minute  accuracy  and  precifion,  to  which,  we 
know  with  certainty,  the.focred  penmen  did  not 
think  proper  to  confine  themfelves. — The  defcent. 
o.f  mankind  from:  one  common  father,  obliged 
them,  in  the  firft  generation,  to  marry  in  the 
neareft  degrees  of  confanguinity :  inftances  of  a. 
Hke  nature  occur  among  the  patriarchs  :  and  the,. 

marriage 
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marriage  of  a  brother's  widow  was,  in  certain 
cafes,  not  only  permitted,  but  even  enjoined  as 
a  pofitive  precept  by  the  Mofaical  }aw. — It  is  in' 
vain  to  fay,  that  this  precept  was  an  exception 
to  the  rule,  and  an  exception  confined  merely  to 
the  Jewifh  nation. — The  inference  is  ftill  juft, 
that  it  can  contain  no  natural  or  moral  turpitude ; 
otherwife  God,  who  is  the  author  of  all  purity, 
would  never  in  any  cafe  have  enjoined  it. 

HUME. 

MATTER, 

WISE  men,  on  being  afked,  What  the  foul  is? 
anfwer,  They  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it:  And  if 
alked  what  matte-r  is,  give  the  like  anfwer.  This 
almoft  unknown  being,  is  it  eternal  ?  So  all  an- 
tiquity believed.  Has  it  of  itfelf  an  active  force  ? 
This  is  the  opinion  of  feveral  philofophers.  Have 
they  who  deny  it  any  fuperior  reafon  for  their 
opinion  ?  You  do  not  conceive  that  matter  can, 
intrinfically,  have  any  property;  but  how  can  you 
affirm  that  it  has  not,  intrinfically,  fuch  proper- 
ties as  are  neceflary  to  it  ?  You  know  nothing  of 
its  nature,  and  yet  deny  it  to  have  modes  which 
refide  in  its  nature:  for,  after  all,  as  matter  exifts, 
it  mud  have  a  form  and  figure;  and  being  necef- 
farily  figured,  is  it  impoflible  that  there  are  other 
modes  annexed  to  its  configuration?  Matter  exifts, 

this 
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this  you  know ;  but  you  know  it  no  further  than 
by  your  fenfations.  We  weigh,  we  meafure,  we 
analyfe,  we  decompound  matter;  but  on  offering 
to  go  a  ftep  beyond  thefe  operations,  we  find  our- 
felves  bewildered,  and  an  abyfs  opens  before  us. 
How  can  we  conceive  that  what  is  without  fuc- 
ceflion  has  not  always  been  ?  Were  the  exiftence  of 
matter  not  neceflary,  why  exifts  it  ?  And  if  it  was 
to  exift,  why  mould  it  not  always  have  exifted  ? 
Never  was  an  axiom  more  univerfally  received  than 
this:  Nothing  produces  nothing.  The  contrary, 
indeed,  is  incomprehenfible:  all  nations  have  held 
their  chaos  anterior  to  the  divine  difpofition  of 
the  world.  Matter,  therefore,  was  looked  on  in 
die  hands  of  God  as  clay  under  the  potter's  wheel ; 
if  fuch  faint  images  may  be  ufed  to  exprefs  the 
divine  power.  Matter  being  eternal,  mould  have 
eternal  properties ;  as  configuration,  the  inert 
power,  motion,  and  divifibility.  But  this  divifi- 
bility  is  no  more  than  the  confequence  of  motion ; 
as  without  motion  there  can  be  no  divifion,  fepa- 
ration,  and  arrangement :  therefore  motion  was 
looked  on  as  eflential  to  matter.  The  chaos  had 
been  a  confufed  motion ;  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  univerfe  was  a  regular  motion  imprefled  on 
all  bodies  by  the  Deity.  But  how  mould  matter 
of  itfelf  have  motion;  as,  according  to  all  the  an- 
cients, it  has  extenfion  and  impenetrability  ?  It 
Cannot,  however,  be  conceived  without  extenfion, 

and 
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and  it  may  without  motion.  To  this  the  anfwer 
was,  It  is  impojflible  but  matter  muft  be  perme- 
cble ;  and  if  permeable,  fomething  muft  be  conti- 
nually pafiing  into  its  pores:  Where  is  the  ufe  of 
paflages,  if  nothing  pafles  through  them  ?  The 
fyftem  of  the  eternity  of  matter  has,  like  all  other 
fyftems,  very  great  difficulties.  That  of  matter 
formed  out  of  nothing  is  -not  lefs  incomprehen- 
fible.  Happily,  which  ever  fyftem  is  efpoufed, 
morality  is  hurt  by  neither  •,  for  what  lignHies  it 
whether  matter  be  rrrade,  or  only  arranged  ?  God 
is  equally  our  abfolute  mafter.  Whether  the  chaos 
was  only  put  in  order,  or  whether  it  was  created 
of  nothing,  ftill  it  behoves  us  to  be  virtuous : 
Scarce  any  of  thefe  metaphyfical  queftions  have 
a  relation  to  the  conduct  of  life.  Difputes  are  like 
table-talk;  every  one  forgets  after  dinner  what  he 
has  faid,  and  goes  away  where  his  intereft  or  in- 
clination leads  him.  VOLTAIRE. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IT  has  at  all  times  been  alternately  afierted, 
That  matter  felt,  or  did  not  feel.  If  a  precife  idea 
had  been  affixed  to  the  word  matter,  it  would 
have  been  perceived,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion, 
that  men -were  the  creators  of  matter;  that  mat- 
ter was  not  a  being ;  that  in  nature  there  were 
only  individuals  to  which  the  name  of  body  had 
3  been 
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been  given;  and  that  this  word  matter  could  im- 
port no  more  than  the  collection  of  properties 
common  to  all  bodies.  The  meaning  of  this  word 
being  determined,  all  that  remained  was  to  know, 
whether  extent,  folidity,  anA  impenetrability  were 
the  only  properties  common  to  all  bodies ;  and 
whether  the  difcove-ry  of  a  power,  fuch,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  attraction,  might  not  give  rife  to  a  con- 
jecture that  bodies  had  fome  properties  hitherto 
unknown,  fuch  as  that  of  fenfation,  which  though 
evident  only  in  the  organized  members  of  ani- 
mals, might  yet  be  common  to  all  individuals? — 
The  queftion  being  reduced  to  this,  it  would  have 
appeared,  that  if,  ftri&ly  fpeaking,  it  is  impoflible 
to  demonftrate  that  all  bodies  are  abfolutely  in- 
fenfible,  no  man,  unlefs  inftrufted  by  a  particu- 
lar revelation,  can  decide  the  queftion  otherwife 
than  by  calculating  and  comparing  the  probabi- 
lity of  this  opinion  with  that  of  the  contrary. 

HELVETIUS. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  MATTERS  OF  FACT. 

THERE  is  an  evident"  abfurdity  in  pretending 
to  demonftrate  a  matter  of  fact,  or  to  prove  it  by 
any  arguments  a  priori ;  becaufe  nothing  is  de- 
monftrable,  unlefs  the  contrary  implies  a  contra- 
diction.— Nothing  that  is  diftinftly  conceivable 
implies  a  contradiction. — Whatever  we  conceive 

VOL.  H.  O  f  as 
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as  exiftent,  we  can  alfo  conceive  as  non-exiftent; 
—There  is  therefore  no  being  whofe  non-exift- 
ence  implies  a  contradiction  ;  confequently  there 
as  no  being  v.'hofe  exiftence  is  demonftrable. 

HUME. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

WHEN  we  once  aflume  the  exiftence  of  any 
thing  as  a  fact,  the  non-exiflence  of  the  caufe  im- 
plies the  non-exillence  of  the  effect,  or  of  the 
thing  aflumed  as  a  fact. — Nothing,  it  is  faid  by  Mr 
Hume,  that  is  diftinctly  conceivable  implies  a  con- 
tradiction.— Is  it  diftinctly  conceivable,  that  there 
fliould  be  a  firft  caufe  of  all  things  ?  If  it  be  not, 
the  neceflary  exiftence  of  the  Deity  is  eftablifhed. 
— Whatever  we  conceive  as  exiftent,  we  can,  ac- 
cording to  that  Philofopher,  conceive  alfo  as  non- 
exiftent. — Not  fo;  we  conceive  fpace  as  exiftent: 
Can  we  conceive  it  as  non-exiftent  ?  The  utmoft 
ftretch  of  the  imagination  cannot  annihilate  fpace; 
therefore  its  exiftence  is  necefiaryj  and  its  npri- 
exiftence  implies  a  contradiction. — So  it  is  with 
the  firft  caufe,  or  the  Deity. — Allow  the  exiftence 
of  one  thing,  and  of  but  a  fingle  atom,  and  the 
non-exiftence  of  hs  primary  caufe,  or  the  Deity, 
involves  an  abfurdity.  *  * 

MELAN- 
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VAPOURS,  hypochondriacal  and  hyflerical  diC- 
orders,  are  comprehended  under  this  clafs.  The 
caufes  of  it  arc  felf-indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  particularly  in  fermented  liquors, 
want  of  due  bodily  exercile,  injuries  done  to  the 
brain  by  fevers,  concuffions,  &c.  too  much  ap- 
plication of  the  mind,  efpecially  to  the  fame  ob- 
jects and  ideas,  violent  and  long  continued  paf- 
fions,  profufe  evacuations,  and  an  hereditary  dif- 
pofition;  which  laft  we  may  fuppofe  to  confift 
chiefly  in  an  undue  make  of  the  brain.  '  In  wo- 
men, the  uneafy  ftates  of  the  uterus  are  propaga- 
ted to  the  brain,  both  immediately  and  medi- 
ately; i.  e.  by  firft  affecting  the  ilomach,  and 
thence  the  brain.  In  men,  the  original  diforder 
often  begins,  and  continues  a  long  time,  chiefly  in 
the  organs  of  digefl ion. 

The  caufa  proximo,  of  melancholy,  is  an  irrita- 
bility of  the  medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain,  dif- 
pofing  it  upon  flight  occofions  to  fuch  vibrations 
as  enter  the  limits  of  pain ;  and  particularly  to 
fuch  kinds  and  degrees  as  belong  to  the  paffions 
of  fear,  forrow,  anger,  jealoufy,  &c.  And  as 
thcfe  vibrations,  when  die  paflions  are  not  in  great 
cxcefs,  do  not  much  tranigrefs  the  limits  of  plea- 
fure,  it  will  often  happen  that  hypochondriac  and 
O  2  hyfteric 
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hyfteric  perfons  fhall  be  tranfported  with  joy  from 
trifling  caufes,  and  be  at  times  difpofed  to  mirth 
and  laughter.  They  are  alfo  very  fickle  and 
changeable,  as  having  their  defires,  hopes,  and 
fears,  increafed  far  beyond  their  natural  ftate, 
when  they  fall  in  with  fuch  a  ftate  of  the  brain  as 
favours  them. 

It  often  happens  to  thefe  perfons  to  have  very 
•abfurd  defires,  hopes,  and  fears,  and  yet  at  the 
fame  time  to  know  them  to  be  abfurd ;  and  in 
confequence  thereof  to  refifi  them.  While  they 
do  this,  we  may  reckon  the  difeafe  within  the 
bounds  of  melancholy ;  but  when  they  endeavour 
to  gratify  very  abfurd  defires,  or  are  permanently 
perfuaded  of  the  reality  of  very  groundlefs  hopes 
and  fears,  and  efpeci'ally  if  they  lofe  the  connect- 
ing confcioufnefs  in  any  great  degree,  we  may 
reckon  the  difeafe  to  have  palTed  into  madnefs 
ftriclly  fo  called.  HARTLEY. 

THE  DIFFERENT  RACES  OF  MEN. 

NONF,  but  the  blind  can  doubt  that  the  Whites, 
the  Negroes,  the  Albinoes,  the  Hottentots,  the 
Laplanders,  the  Chinefe,  the  Americans,  are  races 
entirely  different. 

No  curious  traveller  ever  pafled  through  Ley- 
den,  without  feeing  part  of  the  reticulum  muco- 
ium  of  a  Negro  difieded  by  the  celebrated  Ruyfch. 

This 
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This  membrane  is  black  ;  and  communicates  to 
Negroes  that  inherent  blacknefs,  which  they  do 
not  lofe  but  in  fuch  diforders  as  may  deftroy  this 
textuf  e,  and  allow  the  greafe  to  ifiue  from  its  cells 
and  form  white  fpots  under  the  Ikin. 

Their  round  eyes,  fquat  nofes,  and  invariable 
thick  lips,  the  different  configurations  of  their 
ears,  their  woolly  heads,  and  the  meafure  of  their 
intellects,  make  a  prodigious  difference  between 
them  and  other  fpecies  of  men ;  and  what  demon- 
ftrates  that  they  are  not  indebted  for  this  differ- 
ence to  their  climates  is,  that  Negro  men  and 
women  being  transported,  into  the  coldeft  coun- 
tries, conftantly  produce  animals  of  their  own  fpe- 
cies •,  and  that  Mulattoes  are  only  a  baftard  race 
of  black  men  and  white  women.  The  Albinoes 
are,  indeed^  a  very  fmall  and  fcarce  nation;  they 
inhabit  the  centre  of  Africa.  Their  weaknefs  does 
not  allow  them  to  make  excurfions  far  from  the 
caverns  which  they  inhabit;  the  Negroes,  never- 
thelefs,  catch  fome  of  them  at  times,  and  thefe  we 
purchafe  of  them  as  curiofities.  To  fay  that  they 
are  dwarf  Negroes,  whofe  fkin  has  been  blanched 
by  a  kind  of  leprofy,  is  like  faying  that  the  Blacks 
themfelves  are  Whites  blackened  by  the  leprofy. 
An  Albino  no  more  refembles  a  Guinea  Negro 
than  he  does  an  Englifhman  or  a  Spaniard.  Their 
whitenefs  is  not  like  ours;  it  does  not  appear  like 
flefh,  it  has  no  mixture  of  white  and  brown  ;  it 
O  3  is 
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is  the  colour  of  linen,  or  rather  of  bleached  wax; 
their  hair  and  eye-brows  are  like  the  fined  and 
foftefl  filk ;  their  eyes  have  no  fort  of  fimilitude 
with  thofe  of  other  men,  but  they  come  very  near 
partridges  eyes.  Their  fhape  refembles  that  of 
the  Laplanders,  but  their  head  that  of  no  other 
nation  whatever ;  as  their  hair,  their  eyes,  their 
ears,  are  all  different ;  and  they  have  nothing  that 
feems  to  belong  to  man  but  the  ftature  of  their 
bodies,  with  the  faculty  of  fpeaking  and  think- 
ing, but  m  a  degree  very  different  from  ours. 

The  apron,  which  nature  has  given  to  the  Caf- 
fres,  and  whofe  flabby  and  lank  fkin  falls  from 
their  navel  half  way  down  their  thighs;  the  black 
breads  of  the  Samoides  women,  the  beard  of  the 
males  of  our  continent,  and  the  beardlefs  chins  of 
the  Americans,  are  fuch  ftriking  diftintlions,  that 
it  is  fcarce  pofllble  to  imagine  that  they  are  not 
each  of  them  of  different  races. 

But  now  if  it  mould  be  alked,  From  whence 
came  the  Americans  ?  it  mould  be  afked,  From 
whence  came  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terra  Au- 
ftralis  ?  And  it  has  been  already  anfwered,  That 
the  fame  Providence  which  placed  men  in  Nor- 
way, planted  fome  alfo  in  America  and  under  the 
antarctic  circle,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  planted 
trees  and  made  grafs  to  grow  there. 

Several  of  the  learned  have  furmifed,  that  fome 
races  of  men,  or  animals  approximating  to  men, 

have 
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have  perifhed :  The  Albinoes  are  fo  few  in  num- 
ber, fo  weak,  and  fo  ill-ufed  by  the  Negroes,  that 
there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  this  fpecies  will  not 
long  exift. 

With  refpecl  to  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man 
(if  you  abflra£l  that  line  of  Adam's  defcendants 
confecrated  by  the  Jewifli  books),  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  races  of  man  have  enjoyed  a  life, nearly 
as  {hort  as  our  own ;  as  animals,  trees,  and  all 
productions  of  nature,  have  ever  had  the  fame  du- 
ration. 

But  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that  commerce,  not 
having  always  introduced  among  mankind  the 
productions  and  diforders  of  other  climates,  and 
men  being  more  robuft  and  laborious  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  a  country  life,  for  which  they  are  born, 
they  muft  have  enjoyed  a  more  equal  health,  and 
a  life  fomewhat  longer,  than  in  effeminacy,  or  in 
the  unhealthy  works  of  great  cities ;  that  is  to  fay, 
that  if  in  Paris  or  London  one  man  in  20,000 
attains  the  age  of  a  hundred  years,  it  is  probable 
that  20  men  in  20  years  arrived  formerly  at  that 
age.  This  is  feen  in  feveral  parts  of  America, 
where  mankind  have  preferred  a  pure  ftate  of  na- 
ture.— The  plague  and  the  fmall-pox,  which  Ara- 
bian caravans  communicated  in  a  courfe  of  years 
to  die  people  of  Afia  and  Europe,  were  for  a  long 
time  unknown.  Thus-  mankind  in  Afia  and  the 
fine  climates  of  Europe  multiplied  more  eafily 

than 
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than  elfewhere.  Accidental  diforders,  and  feme 
wounds,  were  not  indeed  cured  as  they  are  at  pre- 
fent ;  but  the  advantage  of  never  being  afflicted 
with  the  plague  or  fmall-pox,  compenfated  all  the 
dangers  attendant  on  our  nature  j  fo  that,  every 
thing  confidered,  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  human 
kind  formerly  enjoyed,  in  the  favourable  climates, 
a  more  healthy  and  happy  life  than  fince  the  foun- 
dation of  great  empires. 

VOLTAIRE. 

AN  ORIGINAL  INFERIORITY  IN  THE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL ABILITIES  OF  MEN  BEYOND 
THE  POLAR  CIRCLES  AND  BETWEEN  THE 
TROPICS. 

THERE  is  fome  reafon  to  think,  that  all  the 
nations  which  live  beyond  the  polar  circles,  or  be- 
tween the  tropics,  are  inferior  to  the  reft  of  the 
fpecies,  and  are  incapable  of  all  the  highej  attain- 
ments of  the  human  mind.  The  poverty  and  mi- 
fery  of  the  northern  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and 
the  indolence  of  the  fouthern  from  their  few  ne- 
ceflhies,  may  perhaps  account  for  this  remarkable 
difference,  without  having  recourfe  to  phyfical 
caufes.  Though  it  may  be  fufpefted,  that  the  Ne- 
groes, and  in  general  all  the  other  fpecies  of  men 
(for  there  are  four  or  five  different  kinds),  are 
naturally  inferior  to  the  Whites,  there  fcarcely 

ever 
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ever  was  a  civilized  nation  of  any  other  complec- 
tion  than  White,  nor  even  any  individual,  emi- 
nent either  in  action  or  fpeculation.  No  ingeni- 
ous manufactures  among  them,  no  arts,  no  fci- 
ences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moft  rude  and 
barbarous  of  the  Whites,  fuch  as  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans and  prefent  Tartars,  have  (till  fomething 
eminent  about  them,  in  their  valour,  form  of  go- 
vernment, or  fome  other  particular.  Such  a  uni- 
form and  conftant  difference  could  not  happen, 
in  fo  many  countries  and  ages,  if  Nature  had  not 
made  an  original  diftinction  between  thefe  breeds 
of  men.  Not  to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are 
Negro  flaves  difperfed  all  over  Europe,  of  whom 
none  ever  difcovered  any  fymptoms  of  ingenuity; 
though  low  people,  without  education,  will  ftart 
up  amongil  us,  and  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  every 
profeffion.  In  Jamaica,  indeed,  they  talk  of  one 
Negro  as  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  j  but  it  is 
-likely  he  is  admired  for  flender  accompliihments^ 
like  a  parrot  who  fpeaks  a  few  words  plainly. 

HUME. 

No  ORIGINAL  DISTINCTION  IN  THE  IN- 
TELLECTUAL ABILITIES  OF  MEN  IN 
ANY  PART  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

DAVID  HUME,  in  a  note  to  his  Eflay  on  Na- 
tional Characters,  fays,  «« I  am  apt  to  fufpect  that 
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"  the  Negroes,  and  in  general  all  the  other  fpe- 
"  cies  of  men  (for  there  are  four  or  five  different 
"  kinds),  are  inferior  to  the  Whites.  There  ne- 
f<  yer  was  a  civilized  nation  of  any  other  com- 
"  ple&ion  tlian  White,  nor  even  any  individual, 
«  eminent  either  in  action  or  fpecu'Iaticn:  No  in- 
"  genious  manufactures  among  them,  no  arts,  no 
?<  fciences;  not  to  mention  our  colonies,  there  are 
f*  Negro  flaves-difperfed  all  over  Europe,  of  which 
f*  none  have  ever  difcovered  any  fymptoms  of  in- 
««  genuity." 

This  fufpieion  (for  it  feems  fcarcely  to  have 
matured  into  an  opinion)  concerning  an  original 
diftinetlon  in  tht  breeds  of  men,  has  unaccount- 
ably given  occafion  to  fome  writers  to  quote  Hume 
as  an  advocate  for  the  flavery  of  the  Negroes; 
which,  if  his  fa&s  were  admitted,  is  foreign  to 
his  argument. — But  his  aflertions  are  doubtlefs 
too  general.  Were  the  Carthaginians,  a  civilized 
African  nation,  white  ?  Were  Hannibal  or  Ju- 
gurtha,  both  Africans  of  great  merit  and  emi- 
nence, white  ?  No  inftances,  it  is  true,  can  be 
produced  among  the  Negroes ;  but  examples  taken 
under  the  difadvantages  of  that  opprefllon  in 
which  they  are  ufually  feen  by  Europeans,  will  be 
reafonably  objected  to-  The  bad  qualities  of  flaves 
may  with  more  juflice  be  attributed,  not  to  their 
complexion  or  climate,  but  to  die  abject  fervility 
of  their  condition,  which  reprefies  emulation,  and 

extin- 
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cxtinguiflies  whatever  is  great  and  noble  in  the 
mind.  ^lany  inftancea,  however,  prove,  that  when 
opportunities  have  occurred  of  relief  from  the  fe- 
verity  of  their  bondage,  the  Negroes  are  capable 
of  inilrudlion  both  in  arts  and  fciences. — With 
rcfpecl:  to  their  difpofition  in  their  own  country, 
Adanfon,  in  his  hiftory  of  Senegal,  fays,  that 
they  are  good-natured,  civil,  and  obliging;  and 
that  he  was  convinced  a  confiderable  abatement 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  accounts  he  had  heard 
nnd  read  of  the  favage  character  of  the  Africans. 
Bofman,  a  Dutch  governor,  who  refided  fome 
years  in  Africa,  relates,  that  they  are  friendly  to 
ftrangers ;  that  they  difcover  in  converfation  a 
great  quicknefs  of  parts  and  underftanding ;  and 
that  they  have  a  variety  of  mechanical  arts,  and 
fome  curious  manufactures,  among  them;  particu- 
larly that  of  gold  and  filver  hat-bands,  in  which  he 
doubts  if  they  can  be  rivalled  by  the  moft  polimed 
nations.  Barbet,  Brue,  and  Holben,  who  alfo  re- 
fided  in  the  country,  unite  in  the  favourable  reprc- 
fentation  which  they  give  of  their  capacity  for  civil 
government  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

Thefe  teftimonials,  extracted  from  writers  who 
iiad  refided  on  the  fpot,  evidently  overthrow  the 
fallacious  foundation  on  which  Hume  had  hazard- 
ed his  fpeculation.  *  * 
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STRENGTH  OF  MIND. 

ALL  men  are  equally  defirous  of  happinefs; 
"but  few  are  fuccefsful  in  the  purfuit.  One  chief 
caufe  is  the  want  otjlrength  of  mind,  which  might 
enable  them  to  refift  the  temptation '  of  prefent 
eafe  or  pleafure,  and  carry  them  forward  in  the 
fearch  of  more  diftant  profit  and  enjoyment.  Our 
affections,  on  a  general  profpect  of  their  objects, 
form  certain  rules  of  conduct,  and  certain  mea- 
fures  of  preference  of  one  above  another.  And 
thefe  decifions,  though  really  the  refult  of  our 
calm  paflions  and  propenfities,  (for  what  elfe  can 
pronounce  any  object  eligible  or  the  contrary  ?) 
are  yet  faid,  by  a  natural  abufe  of  terms,  to  be 
the  determinations  of  pure  reafon  and  reflection. 
But  when  fome  of  thefe  objects  approach  nearer 
us,  or  acquire  the  advantages  of  favourable  lights 
and  pofitions,  which  catch  the  heart  or  imagina- 
tion, our  general  refolutions  are  frequently  con- 
founded, a  fmall  enjoyment  preferred,  and  laft- 
ing  lhame  and  forrow  entailed  upon  us.  And 
however  poets  may  employ  their  wit  and  elo- 
quence in  celebrating  prefent  pleafure,  and  re- 
jecting all  diftant  views  to  fame,  health,  or  for- 
tune ;  it  is  obvious,  that  this  practice  is  the  fource 
of  all  diflblutenefs  and  diforder,  repentance  and 
mifery.  A  man  of  a  ftrong  determined  temper 
2  adheres 
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adheres  tenacioufly  to  his  general  refolutions;  and 
is  neither  feduced  by  the  allurements  of  pleafure, 
nor  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain  ;  but  keeps 
flill  in  view  thofe  diflant  purfuits,  by  which  he 
at  once  enfures  his  happinefs  and  his  honour. 

HUME, 

M  I  R  A  C  L  E  S. 

A  MIRACLE,  in  the  energetic  fenfe  of  the 
v/ord,  means  fomcthing  wonderful ;  and  thus 
every  thing  is  a  miracle.  The  order  of  nature, 
the  activity  of  light,  the  life  of  animals,  are  per- 
petual miracles.  According  to  the  received  no- 
tion, however,  a  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  di- 
vine and  eternal  laws.  A  d;ad  man  walking  two 
leagues  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  is  what  we  call 
a  miracle.  Several  naturalifts  affirm,  that,  in  this, 
fenfe,  there  are  no  miracles  ;  and  their  arguments 
are  thefe :  A  miracle  is  a  breach  of  the  mathe- 
matical, divine,  immutable,  eternal  laws ;  now 
this  definition  alone  makes  a  miracle  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  A  law  cannot  be  both  immutable 
and  broken.  But  it  is  anfwered,  Cannot  a  law 
sf  God's  making  be  fufpended  by  its  Author  ? 
They  boldly  anfwer,  No ;  and  it  cannot  be  that 
the  infinitely  wife  Being  mould  have  made  laws, 
and  afterwards  break  diem.  If,  fay  they,  he  made 
any  alteration  in  his  machine,  it  would  be  to 
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make  it  go  the  better.  Now  it  is  clear  that  God  has 
framed  this  immenfe  machine  as  good  as  it  pofli- 
bly  could  be  :  if  he  faw  that  any  imperfection  here- 
after would  be  occafioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  he  at  firft  provided  againft  any  fuch 
future  defect ;  fo  that  there  would  be  no  caufe 
for  any  after-change.  Befides,  God  can  do  no- 
thing without  reafon :  now,  what  reafon  could  in- 
duce him  to  disfigure  his  own  work  for  any  time? 
It  is  for  man's  fake,  fay  their  opponents.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  then,  anfwer  they,  that  it  is  for  the 
fake  of  all  men ;  it  being  impoflible  to  conceive 
that  the  Divine  Nature  fhould  work  for  fome  par- 
ticular men,  and  not  for  all  mankind.  But  fup- 
poiing  that  God  had  been  pleafed  to  diftinguUh  a 
fmall  number  of  men  by  particular  favours,  mull 
he  therefore  alter  what  he  has  fettled  for  all  times 
and  all  places  ?  Muft  he  fufpend  or  alter  the  eter- 
nal play  of  thofe  immenfe  fprings  on  which  de- 
pends the  motion  of  the  univerfe  ?  He  certainly 
can  favour  his  creatures  without  any  fuch  incon- 
ftancy  and  change :  his  favours  are  comprifed  in 
his  very  laws :  every  thing  has  been  wifely  con- 
trived and  arranged  for  their  good ;  and  they  all 
irrevocably  obey  the  force  which  he  has  originally 
implanted  in  nature. — Wherefore  is  God  to  work 
a  miracle  ?  to  accomplifh  a  defign  he  has  for 
fome  living  beings  ?  That  is  making  God  to  fay, 
I  have  not  been  able,  by  the  fabric  of  the  uni- 
verfe, 
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verfe,  by  my  divine  decrees,  by  my  eternal  laws, 
to  compafs  fuch  a  defign :  I  fee  I  muft  make  an 
alteration  in  my  eternal  ideas,  my  immutable  laws, 
as  what  I  intended  cannot  be  executed  by  thofe 
means.  This  would  be  an  acknowledgment  of 
weaknefs,  not  a  declaration  of  power :  it  would 
be  the  mod  inconceivable  contradiction.  So  that 
to  fuppofe  God  works  any  miracles,  is,  if  men 
can  infult  God,  a  downright  infult  to  him :  it  is 
no  lefs  than  faying  to  him,  You  are  a  weak  and 
and  inconfiflent  Being. — A  further  reply  to  thefe 
philofophers  is,  Your  crying  up  the  immutability 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  eternity  of  his  laws, 
with  the  regularity  of  his  infinite  worlds,  fignifies 
nothing :  our  fmall  heap  of  dirt  has  been  covered 
with  miracles :  in  hiftory,  prodigies  are  as  fre- 
quent as  natural  events.  Name  me  one  nation 
where  incredible  prodigies  have  not  been  perform- 
ed, efpecially  in  times  when  reading  and  writing 

were  little  known. A  philofopher  was  one  day 

afked,  What  he  would  fay  if  the  fun  flood  ftill ; 
that  is,  if  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  that  body 
ceafed  ?  if  all  the  dead  arofe  ?  and  if  all  the  moun- 
tains went  and  threw  themfelves  into  the  fea  ? 
and  all  this  to  prove  fome  important  truth.  What 
I  fhould  fay  !  anfwered  the  philofopher :  I  would 
turn  Manichean ;  and  fay,  that  there  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  undoes  what  the  other  has  done. 

VOLTAIRE. 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

I  HAVE  feen  the  birth  of  many  miracles  of  my 
time,  which,  although  they  were  ftill-born,  yet 
have  we  not  failed  to  forefee  what  they  would 
have  come  to  had  they  lived.  It  is  but  finding 
the  end  of  the  clue,  and  a  man  may  wind  off  as 
much  as  he  will ;  and  there  is  a  greater  diftancc 
betwixt  nothing  and  the  minuted  thing  in  the 
world,  than  there  is  betwixt  that  and  the  greateft. 
Now,  the  firft  that  are  tin£lured  with  the  begin- 
ning of  novelty,  when  they  fet  out  their  hiftory, 
find,  by  the  oppofition  they  meet  with,  where  the 
difficulty  of  perfuafion  lies,  and  caulk  that  place 
with  fome  falfe  piece.  Befides  that,  L.fita  homi- 
nibus  llbidine  alendi  de  indujlria  rumores,  "  men- 
"  having  a  natural  luft  to  propagate  reports,"  we 
naturally  make  a  confcience  of  reflcring  what  haff 
been  lent  us,  without  fome  ufury  and  addition  of 
our  own  invention.  Private  error 'firft  creates 
public  error ;  and  afterwards,  in  turn,  public  er- 
ror caufes  a  particular  one.  Thus  all  this  fabric 
riles  by  patch-work  from  hand  to  hand ;  fo  that 
the  remoteft  witnefs  knows  more  than  the  nearefty 
and  the  laft  informed  is  more  certain  than  the 
firft.  It  is  a  natural  progrefs ;  for  whoever  be- 
lieves any  thing,  thinks  it  a  work  of  charity  to 
perfuade  another  into  the  fame  opinion ;  which 
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the  better  to  do,  he  will  make  no  difficulty  of 
adding  as  much  of  his  own  invention  as  he  con- 
ceives neceflary  to  obviate  the  refiftance  or  want 
of  conception  he  fuppofes  in  others.  There  is  no- 
thing to  which  men  commonly  are  more  inclined 
than  to  give  way  to  their  own  opinions.  Where 
the  ordinary  means  fail  us,  we  add  command  and 
force,  fire  and  fword.  -  It  is  a  misfortune  to  be  at 
that  pafs,  that  the  beft  touchftone  of  the  truth 
muft  be  the  multitude  of  believers,  in  a  crowd 
•where  the  number  of  fools  fo  much  exceed  the 
wife.  Quafi  vero  quidquam  Jit  tarn  v aide,  quam 
nibil  faperey  vulgare.  Sanitatis  patrocinium  ejl 
infanientium  turba.  "  As  if  any  thing  were  fo 
"  common  as  ignorance."  "  The  mob  of  fools 
"  is  a  protection  to  the  wife."  It  is  hard  for  a 
man  to  form  his  judgment  againfl  the  common 
opinions.  The  firft  perfuafion  taken  of  die  very 
fubje£t  itfelf  poflefies  the  fimplej  and  from  that  it 
fpreads  to  the  wife,  by  the  authority  of  the  num- 
ber and  antiquity  of  the  witneiTes.  For  my  part, 
what  I  would  not  believe  from  one,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve from  a  hundred ;  and  I  do.  not  judge  of  opi- 
nions by  the  years.  It  is  not  long  fmce  one  of  our 
princes,  in  whom  the  gout  has  fpoiled  an  excellent 
natural  genius  and  fprightly  diipoiition,  fuftered 
himfelf  to  be  fo  far  perfuaded  with  the  report  of 
fiie  wonderful  operations  of  a  certain  prieft,  who 
by  words  and  gestures  cured  all  forts  of  difeafes,  as 
P  3  to 
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to  go  a  long  journey  to  feek  him  out ;  and,  by 
the  force  of  his  apprehenfion,  for  fome  time  fo 
perfuaded  and  laid  his  legs  afleep  for  feveral  hours> 
as  to  obtain  that  fervice  from  them  which  they  had 
a  long  time  left  off.  Had  fortune  packed  together 
five  or  fix  fuch  accidents,  it  had  been  enough  to 
have  brought  this  miracle  into  nature.  There  was 
after  this  difcovered  fo  much  fimplicity,  and  fo 
little  art,  in  the  architect  of  fuch  operations,  that 
he  was  thought  too  contemptible  to  be  punifhed; 
as  would  be  the  cafe  of  moft  fuch  things,  were 
they  examined  to  the  bottom.  Miramur  ex  in- 
tervallofallentia,  "  We  admire  at  things  that  de- 
'"  ceive  by  their  diftance."  So  does  our  fight  often 
reprefent  to  us  ftrange  things  at  a  diftance,  that 
vanifh  in  approaching  them  near.  Nunquam  ad 
liquidum  fama  perducitur,  "  Fame  never  reports 
"  things  in  their  true  light."  It  is  to  be  wondered 
at  from  how  many  idle  beginnings  and  frivolous 
caufes  fuch  famous  impreflions  commonly  pro- 
ceed. This  it  is  that  obftru&s  the  information ; 
for  whilft  we  Teek  out  the  caufes,  and  the  great 
and  weighty  ends  worthy  of  fo  great  a  name,  we 
lofe  the  true  ones.  They  efcape  our  fight  by  their 
littlenefs :  and,  in  truth,  a  prudent,  diligent,  and 
fubtle  inquirer  is  neceflary  in  fuch  refearchcs ; 
one  who  is  indifferent,  and  not  prepoflefTed. 

MONTAIGNE. 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

A  MIRACLE  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience 
has  eftablimed  thefe  laws,  the  proof  againil  a  mi- 
racle, from  the  very  nature  of  the  facl,  is  as  en* 
tire  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poffibly 
be  imagined.  Why  is  it  more  than  probable  that 
all  men  muft  die ;  that  lead  cannot  of  itfelf  re- 
main fufpended  in  the  air ;  thatj  fire  confumes 
wood,  and  is  extinguished  by  water ;  unlefs  it  be, 
that  thefe  events  are  found  agreeable  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  there  is  required  a  violation  of 
thefe  laws,  or  a  miracle,  to  prevent  them  ?  No- 
thing is  a  miracle  if  it  happen  in  the  common 
courfe  of  nature.  Sometimes  an  event  may  not 
in  itfet/feemtobe  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  yet,  if  it  were  real,  it  might,  by  reafon  of  fome 
circumftances,  be  denominated  a  miracle,  becaufe 
in  fact  it  is  contrary  to  thefe  laws.  Thus,  if  a 
perfon  claiming  a  divine  authority  mould  com- 
mand a  fick  perfon  to  be  well,  the  clouds  to  pour 
rain ;  in  fhort,  mould  order  many  natural  events, 
which  immediately  follow  upon  his  command ; 
thefe  might  juilly  be  efteemed  miracles,  becaufe 
they  are  really,  in  this  cafe,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  :For  if  any  fufpicion  remain,  that  the 
event  and  command  concurred  by  accident,  there 
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is  no  miracle  and  no  tranfgreffion  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  If  this  fufpicion  be  removed,  there  is 
evidently  a  miracle,  and  a  tranfgreffion  of  thefe 
laws  ;  becaufe  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
nature,  than  that  the  voice  or  command  of  a  man 
fhould  have  fuch  an  influence.  A  miracle  may  be 
accurately  defined,  A  tranfgreffion  sj  a  law  of  na- 
ture by  a  particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by 
the  interpofition  of  fame  invifible  agent.  A  miracle 
may  either  be  difcoverable  by  men  or  not.  This 
alters  not  its  nature  and  eflence.  The  raifing  of 
a  houfe  or  fhip  into  the  air  is  a  vifible  miracle. 
The  raifing  of  a  feather,  when  the  wind  wants 
ever  fo  little  of  a  force  for  that  purpofe/  is  a  real 
miracle,  though  not  fo  fenfible  with  regard  to  us. 
—No  event  can  be  miraculous  unlefs  contrary  to 
uniform  experience.  Uniform  experience  amounts 
to  a  proof  -,  there  is  therefore  a  direct  and  a  full 
proof,  from  the  nature  of  the  fa&,  againft  every 
miracle  ;  nor  can  fuch  proof  be  deftroyed  but  by 
an  oppofite  fuperior  proof. 

HUME. 

A  MIRACLE  DESTROYS  THE  TESTIMONY 

FOR  IT,  AND   THE  TESTIMONY  DESTROYS 
ITSELF. 

IN  matters  of  religion,  whatever  is  different  is 
contrary;  and  it   is  impoffible  the  religions  of 
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ancient  Rome,  of  Turkey,  of  Siam,  and  of  China, 
fhould  all  of  them  be  true.  Every  miracle,  there- 
fore, pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of  thefe 
religions  (and  all  of  them-  abound  in  miracles)  j  as 
its  direct  fcope  is  to  eftablifh  the  particular  fy- 
ftem  to  which  it  is  attributed ;  fo  has  it  the  fame 
force,  though  more  indireclly,  to  overthrow  every 
other  fyftem.  'In  deftroying  a  rival  fyftem,  it 
likewife  deftroys  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles  on 
which  that  fyftem  was  eftablifhed  :  So  that  all 
the  prodigies  of  different  religions  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  contrary  facts ;  and  the  evidence  to 
thefe  prodigies,  whether  weak  or  ftrong,  as  op- 
pofite  to  each  other.  When  we  believe  any  mi- 
racle of  Mahomet,  &c.  we  have  for  our  warrant 
the  teftimony  of  a  few  barbarous  Arabians  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  regard  the  teftimony 
of  all  the  witnefles,  Grecians,  Chinefe,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic,  in  the  fame  light  as  if  they  had 
mentioned  that  Mahometan  miracle,  and  had  in 
exprefs  terms  contradicted  it,  with  the  fame  cer- 
tainty as  they  have  for  the  miracle  they  relate. 
This  argument  is  not  different  from  the  reafoning 
of  a  judge,  who  fuppofes,  that  the  credit  of  two 
witnefles,  maintaining  a  crime  againft  any  one, 
is  deftroyed  by  the  teftimony  of  two  others,  who 
affirm  him  to  have  been  200  miles  diftant  at  the 
fame  inftant  when  the  crime  is  faid  to  have  been 
committed.  *  * 
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SOME  MIRACLES  OR  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE 
USUAL  COURSF  OF  NATURE  MAY  ADMIT 
OF  PROOF  FROM  HUMAN  TESTIMONY. 

SUPPOSE  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agree, 
that  from  the  firft  of  January  1600  there  was  a 
total  darknefs  over  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days  ; 
fuppofe  that  the  tradition  of  this  extraordinary 
event  is  ftill  flrong  and  lively  among  the  people  ; 
that  all  travellers,  who  return  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, bringing  us  accounts  of  the  fome  tradition, 
without  the  lead  variation  or  contradiction  :  it  is 
evident,  that  our  philofophers,  inftead  of  doubt- 
ing that  fact,  ought  to  receive  it  for  certain,  and 
ought  to  fearch  for  the  caufes  whence  it  might 
be  derived.  The  decay,  corruption,  and  diflblu- 
tion  of  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by 
fo  many  analogies,  that  any  phenomenon  which 
feems  to  have  a  tendency  towards  that  cata- 
ftrophe,  comes  within  the  reach  of  human  tefti- 
mony,  if  that  teflimony  be  very  extenfive  and  uni- 
form. HUME. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

A  MIRACLE  is>  in  a  particular  fact,  an  imme- 
diate act  of  Divine  power,  a  fenfible  change  in 
the  order  of  nature,  a  real  and  vifible  exception 
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to  its  laws.  Such  is  the  idea,  from  which  we 
muft  not  wander,  if  we  would  be  underftood  in 
reafoning  on  this  fubje&.  Now  this  idea  prefents 
two  queries,  which  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  re- 
folve.  The  firft  is,  Can  the  Deity  work  miracles? 
that  is  to  fay,  Can  he  break  through  thofe  laws 
which  he  hath  eftablifhed  ?  To  treat  this  queftion 
ferioufly,  would  be  impious,  if  not  abfurd  :  to 
punifh  the  man  who  fhould  refolve  it  in  the  ne- 
gative, would  be  doing  him  too  much  honour} 
he  fhould  be  confined  to  ftraw  and  a  dark  cham- 
ber. But  then  who  hath  ever  denied  the  power 
of  the  Deity  to  work  miracles  ?  A  man  mud  be 
a  very  Jew,  to  afk  if  God  Almighty  could  fpread 
a  table  in  the  wildernefs  ? — The  fecond  queftion 
is,  Would  the  Deity  work  miracles  ?  This  is 
another  thing.  This  queftion,  confidered  merely 
in  itfelf,  is  perfectly  indifferent.  It  by  no  means 
interefts  the  glory  of  God,  whofe  defigns  we 
cannot  penetrate.  I  will  go  ftill  further,  and  fay, 
if  there  were  any  difference  with  regard  to  faith, 
in  the  manner  of  anfwering  it,  the  higheft  ideas 
we  can  entertain  of  the  wifdom  and  majefty  of 
the  Divine  Being  would  induce  us  to  reply  in 
the  negative.  It  is  nothing  but  human  vanity 
that  could  object  to  it.  Thus  far  can  reafon  go, 
and  no  further.  As  for  any  thing  elfe,  this  que- 
ilion  is  futile  and  frivolous;  as,  in  order  to  re- 
•folve  it,  we  ought  to  be  abie  to  read  the  eternal 
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decrees  of  Heaven  ;  for,  as  we  fhall  fee  prefently, 
it  is  impoflible  to  determine  it  by  facts.  Thefe 
are  myfteries  v  and  fo  much  refpedr,  is  due  to  the 
Infinite  Effence,  as  not  to  come  to  any  determina- 
tion about  an  object  of  which  we  know  nothing 
but  its  immenfity. — And  yet  when  a  mere  mor- 
tal comes  to  us,  and  boldly  affirms  that  he  hath 
feen  a  miracle,  he  determines  this  great  queftion 
at  once.  Judge,  then,  if  he  ought  to  be  believed 
merely  on  his  word. 

It  is  grofs  fophiftry  to  employ  moral  proofs  to 
afcertain  facts  that  are  phy fically  impoffible ;  as  in 
that  cafe  the  very  principle  of  credibility,  founded 
on  natural  pofiibility,  is  in  fault.  Though  men 
are  willing,  in  fuch  a  caufe,  to  admit  of  this  proof 
in  matters  of  mere  fpeculation,  or  in  regard  to 
facts  that  are  in  nowife  interefling,  we  may  be 
aflured  they  would  be  more  difficult  with  refpecl: 
to  any  thing  that  in  the  leafl  affected  their  tem- 
poral intereft.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  a  dead  man 
fhould  return  to  demand  his  eflate  and  effects  of 
his  heirs,  affirming  that  he  is  reflored  again  to 
life,  and  requiring  to  be  admitted  to  prove  it. 
Is  there  a  tribunal  upon  earth  would  grant  him 
leave  ?  But,  not  to-enter  into  this  controverfy,  we 
will  admit  the  facts  to  have  all  the  certitude  af- 
cribed  to  them,  and  content  ourfelves  with  dif- 
tinguifhing  between  what  is  apparent  to  the  fenfq, 
and  what  is  deducible  from  reafon. 
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As  a  miracle  is  an  exception  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  enable  us  te 
judge  of  it,  that  we  fhould  be  fully  acquainted 
with  thofe  laws;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  it  with 
certainty,  that  we  fhould  be  acquainted  with  them 
all.  For  if  there  ihould  be  but  one  we  are  ig- 
norant of,  it  may,  in  fomc  circumftances  unknown 
to  the  fpectators,  alter  the  effect  of  thofe  which 
may  be  known.  Hence  every  one  who  takes  upon, 
him  to  fay,  that  fuch  or  fuch  an  act  is  a  miracle, 
declares  himfelf  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  he  knows  this  act 
to  be  an  exception. 

But  where  is  the  man  who  knows  all  the 
laws  of  nature  ?  Newton  himfelf  never  pretended 
to  fuch  knowledge.  A  fenfible  man,  being  wit- 
nefs  to  an  unheard  of  act,  may  affirm  that  he  fa\v 
fuch  a  fact,  and  we  may  believe  him.  But  nei- 
ther that  fenfible  man,  nor  any  other  fenfible 
man  upon  earth,  will  take  upon  him  to  affirm, 
that  fuch  fact,  how  new  and  aftonifhing  foever, 
is  a  miracle  •,  for  how  can  he  know  it  ? 

The  mod  that  can  be  faid  in  favour  of  a  perfon 
who  boafts  his  working  miracles  is,  that  he  does 
things  very  extraordinary.  But  who  will  deny  the 
poflibility  or  reality  of  things  very  extraordinary? 

New  difcoveries  are  daily  made  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  while  human  induflry  is  hourly 
proceeding  towards  perfection.  The  curious  art 
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of  chemiflry  alone  hath  its  tranfmutations,  preci- 
pitations, detonations,  explofions,  its  phofphorus, 
its  earthquakes,  and  a  thoufand  other  wonders,  to 
operate  on  the  beholders  — With  fuch  inftru- 
ments,  as  cannon,  the  loadftone,  the  barometer, 
and  optical  inftruments,  what  prodigies  might 
not  be  worked  among  ignorant  people  ?  The 
Europeans  have,  in  confequence  of  their  arts, 
always  pafled  for  Gods  among  the  Barbarians. 
And  yet  if,  in  the  midft  even  of  thefe  arts,  of 
fciences,  colleges,  and  academies  ;  if,  in  the  midft 
of  Europe,  in  France,  or  in  England,  a  perfon 
had  ftarted  up,  in  the  laft  century,  armed  with 
all  thofe  miracles  of  electricity,  which  are  now 
common  to  the  meaneft  of  our  experimentalifts, 
it  is  probable  he  would  have  been  burnt  for  a 
forcerer,  or  followed  as  a  prophet. — The  fpec- 
tators  of  marvellous  things  are  naturally  led  to 
.cry  them  up  with  exaggeration.  In  deceiving 
others  on  this  head,  therefore,  men  may  fre- 
quently, without  ill  intention,  deceive  themfelves. 
When  things  are  ever  fo  little  above  our  know- 
ledge or  comprehenfion,  we  are  apt  to  think  them 
above  that  of  human  reafon  in  general ;  and  the 
jnind  is  at  length  induced  to  fee  a  prodigy,  where 
the  heart  is  fo  ftrongly  inclined  to  find  one. 

From  what  is  here  advanced,  I  conclude,  that 
mere  facts,  though  ever  fo  well  attefted  and  ad- 
miflible  in.  all  their  circumitances,  ferve  to  prove 
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nothing  ;  and  that  we  may  fufpecl:  an  exaggera- 
tion of  their  circumftances,  without  fufpedting 
the  (incerity  of  thofe  who  have  related  them. 
The  difcoveries  which  are  daily  making  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  thofe  which  probably  will  be  made 
hereafter,  and  thofe  which  may  ever  remain  to  be 
made ;  the  pad  and  prefent  progrefs  of  human 
induftry  v  the  different  bounds  which  people  fet 
to  the  impoffible,  according  as  they  have  more  or 
lefs  knowledge  ;  all  thefe  things  ferve  to  prove 
that  we  are  unacquainted  with  thofe  bounds. 
And  yet,  in  order  to  a  miracle's  being  really  fuch, 
it  muft  furpafs  them.  Whether  there  be  truly 
any  miracles  or  not,  therefore,  it  is  impoffible  for 
a  wife  man  to  be  allured  that  any  fa£l  whatever 

is  truly  fuch.  ROUSSEAU. 

/ 

MIRACLES  ESTABLISHED  ONLY  BY  HU- 
MAN TESTIMONY,  NO  PROOF  OF  THE  DI- 
VINE ORIGINAL  OF  ANY  RELIGION. 

IF  we  extend  our  theology  beyond  the  profpecl: 
of  the  univerfe  and  the  proper  ufe  of  our  facul- 
ties, we  muft  have  recourfe  to  extraordinary 
means.  Thefe  means  cannot  depend  on  the  au- 
thority of  men :  for  all  men  being  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  they  have  all  the  fame  natural  means  of 
knowledge,  and  one  man  is  as  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived as  another.  Faith,  therefore,  muft  depend 
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not  on  hearfay,  but  on  proofs.  The  teitimony, 
therefore,  of  mankind  is,  at  the  bottom,  that  of 
reafon,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  natural  means 
God  hath  given  us  for  the  difcovery  of  truth. — 
What  can  even  the  apoftle  of  truth  have  to  tell 
us,  of  which  we  are  not  ftill  to  judge  ?  But  Cod 
kimfelf  \\a\h.  fpoken;  liften  to  the  voice  of  revela- 
tion. But  to  whom  hath  hefpoken  ?  and  how  comes 
it  that  he  hath  appointed  others  to  teach  his 
word  ?  There  would  have  been  much  lefs  rifk  of 
deception,  if  every  individual  had  heard  him 
fpeak;  and  this  would  have  been  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  Omnipotence.  It  may  be  faid,  we  are  fe- 
cure  from  deception  by  his  manifefting  the  mif- 
Con  of  his  meflengers  by  miracles.  Where  are 
thefe  miracles  to  be  feen  ?  Are  they  related  only 
in  books  ?  Who  wrote  thefe  books  ?  Men.  Who 
were  witneffes  of  thefe  miracles  ?  Men.  Always 
human  teftimony  !  It  is  always  men  that  tell  us 
what  other  men  have  told  them.  What  a  number 
of  thefe  are  conftantly  between  us  and  the  Deity ! 
We  are  always  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  exami- 
ning, comparing,  and  verifying  fuch  evidence. 

This  occasions  a  very  intricate  difcuffion,  for 
which  we  ftand  in  need  of  immenfe  erudition. 
We  muft  r:cur  back  to  the  earlieft  antiquity; 
we  muft  examine,  weigh,  confront  prophecies, 
revelations,  fa&s,  with  all  the  monuments  of 
faith  that  have  made  their  appearance  in  all  the 
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countries  of  the  world,  to  afcertain  their  time, 
place,  authors,  and  occafions.  There  is  great  fa- 
gacity  requifite  to  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  between 
pieces  that  are  fuppofititious  and  thofe  which  are 
authentic  ;  to  compare  objections  with  their  re- 
plies, translations- with  their  originals;  to  judge 
of  the  impartiality  of  witnefles,  of  their  good 
fenfe,  of  their  capacity ;  to  know  if  nothing  be 
fupprefled  or  added  to  their  teftimony,  if  nothing 
be  changed,  tranfpofed  or  falfified  ;  to  obviate 
the  contradictions  that  remain;  to  judge  what 
weight  we  ought  to  afcribe  to  the  filence  of  our 
opponents,  in  regard  to  fa£ts  alleged  againft 
them  ;  whether  they  did  not  difdain  them  too 
much  to  make  any  reply ;  whether  books  were 
common  enough  for  ours  to  reach  them  ;  or  if 
we  were  honeil  enough  to  let  theirs  have  a  free 
circulation  among  us,  and  to  leave  their  ftrongeft 
objections  in  full  force. 

Again,  fuppofing  all  thefe  monuments  acknow- 
ledged to  be  inconteftable,  we  muft  proceed  to 
examine  the  proofs  of  the  million  of  their  au- 
thors. It  would  be  neceffary  for  us  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  chance,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities,  to  judge  what  prediction 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  a  miracle  ;  to 
know  the  genius  of  the  original  language,  in  or- 
der to  diftinguiili  what  is  predictive  in  thefe 
languages,  and  what  is  only  figurative.  It  would 
Qj  be 
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be  requifite  for  us  to  know  what  facts  are  agree- 
able to  the  eftabliflied  order  of  nature,  and  what 
are  not  fo$  to  be  able  to  fay  how  far  an  artful 
man  may  not  fafcinate  the  eyes  of  the  fimple, 
and  even  aftonifh  the  moft  enlightened  fpe&atorsj 
to  know  of  what  kind  a  miracle  fhould  be,  and 
the  authenticity  it  ought  to  bear,  not  only  to 
claim  our  belief,  but  to  make  it  criminal  to  doubt 
it ;  to  compare  the  proofs  of  falfe  and  true  mi- 
racles, and  difcover  the  certain  means  of  diftin- 
guifliing  them ;  and,  after  all,  to  tell  why  the  Deity 
fhould  choofe,  in  order  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
his  word,  to  make  ufe  of  means  which  themfelves 
require  fo  much  confirmation,  as  if  he  took  de- 
light in  playing  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind,, 
and  had  purpofely  avoided  the  direct  means  to 
perfuade  them. 

Suppofe  that  the  Divine  Majefty  hath  really 
condefcended  to  make  man  the  organ  of  promul- 
gating its  facred  will;  is  it  reafonable,  is  it  juft, 
to  require  all  mankind  to  obey  the  voice  of  fuch 
a  minifter,  without  his  making  himfelf  known  to, 
be  fuch  ?  Where  is  the  equity  of  propriety  of 
furnifhing  him,  for  univerfal  credentials,  with 
only  a  few  particular  tokens  difplayed  before  a 
handful  of  obfcure  perfons,  and  of  which  all  the 
reft  of  mankind  know  nothing  but  hearfay  ?  In 
every  country  in  the  world,  if  we  fhould  believe 
%11  the  prodigies  to  be  true  which  the  common 
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people,  and  the  ignorant,  affirm  to  have  feen, 
every  feet  would  be  in  the  right ;  there  would  be 
more  miraculous  events  than  natural  ones ;  and 
the  greateft  miracle  of  all  would  be  to  find  that 
no  miracles  had  happened  where  fanaticifm  had 
been  perfecuted.  The  Supreme  Being  is  beft 
difplayed  by  the  fixed  and  unalterable  order  of 
nature.  Who  is  there  will  venture  to  determine 
how  many  eye-witnefies  are  neceflary  to  render  a 
miracle  worthy  of  credit  ?  If  the  miracles  intended 
to  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  {land  themfelves 
in  need  of  proof,  of  what  ufe  are  they  ?  There 
might  as  well  be  none  performed  at  all. 

The  moft  important  examination,  after  all,  re- 
mains to  be  made  into  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
delivered ;  for  as  thofe  who  fay  that  God  is 
pleafed  to  work  thefe  miracles,  pretend  that  the 
devil  fometimes  imitates  them,  we  are  not  a  jot 
nearer  than  before,  though  fuch  miracles  mould 
be  ever  fo  well  attefted.  As  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh  worked  the  fame  miracles,  even  in  the 
prefence  of  Mofes,  as  he  himfelf  performed  by 
the  exprefs  command  of  God,  why  might  not 
they,  in  his  abfence,  from  the  fame  proofs,  pre- 
tend to  the  fame  authority  ?  Thus,  after  proving 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  by  the  miracle,  we  are 
reduced  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  miracle  by  that 
of  the  doctrine,  left  the  works  of  the  devil  mould 
be  rmftaken  for  thofe  of  the  Lord. — The  doctrines 
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coming  from  God  ought  to  bear  the  facred  cha- 
racters of  the  Divinity;  and  fhould  not  only  clear 
up  thofe  confufed  ideas  which  unenlightened  rea- 
fon  excits  in  the  mind,  but  fhould  alfo  furnifh 
us  with  a  fyftem  of  religion  and  morals  agreeable 
to  thofe  attributes  by  which  only  we  form  a  con- 
ception of  his  eflence. 

ROUSSEAU. 

THE  PASSION  OF  SURPRISE,  ANP  WONDER 
FAVOURABLE  TO  MIRACLES. 

THE  pafiion  of  furprife  and  wonder  arifing 
from  miracles,  being  an  agreeable  emotion,  gives 
a  fenfible  tendency  towards  the  belief  of  thofe 

events  from  which  it  is  derived. With  what 

greedinefs  are  the  miraculous  accounts  of  travel- 
lers received ;  their  descriptions  of  fea  and  land 
monfters,  &c.  ?  But  if  the  fpirit  of  religion  join 
itfelf  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of 
common  fenfe ;  human  teftimony,  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  lofes  all  pretenfions  to  authority.  A 
religionift  may  be  an  enthuhaii,  and  imagine  he 
fees  what  has  no  reality.  What  greater  tempta- 
tion than  to  appear  a  mifiionary,  a  prophet,  an 
ambaffador  from  heaven  ?  If,  by  the  help  of  vanity 
and  a  heated  imagination,  a  man  has  firil  made  a 
convert  of  himfelf,  and  entered  ferioufly  into  the 
delufion ;  who  ever  fcruples  to  make  ufe  of  pious 
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frauds  infupport  of  fo  holy  and  meritorious  a  caufe? 
The  fmalleft  fpark  may  here  kindle  into  the  great- 
eft  flame.  The  gazing  multitude  receive  greedily, 
without  examination,  whatever  foothes  fuperfti- 
tion,  and  promotes  wonder.  His  auditors  may 
not  have,  and  commonly  have  not,  fufficient  judg- 
ment to  canvafs  his  evidence:  what  judgment  they 
have,  they  renounce  by  principle ;  or  if  they  were 
ever  fo  willing  to  employ  it,  paflion  and  Cheated 
imagination  difturb  the  regularity  of  its  opera- 
tions. Their  credulity  increafes  his  impudence; 
and  his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 
The  many  inftances  of  forged  miracles,  and  pro- 
phecies, and  fupernatural  events,  which,  in  all 
ages,  have  either  been  detected  by  contrary  evi- 
dence, or  which  detect  themfelves  by  their  abfur- 
dity,  prove  the  flrong  propenfity  of  mankind  to 
the  extraordinary  and  the  marvellous;  and  ought 
reafonably  to  beget  a  fufpicion  againft  all  relations 
of  this  kind.  We  judge,  therefore,  in  conformity 
to  experience  and  obfervation,  when  we  account 
for  them  by  the  known  and  natural  principles  of 
credulity  and  delufion.  And  fhall  we,  rather  than 
have  recourfe  to  fo  natural  a  folution,  allow  of  a 
miraculous  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  ? 

HUME. 
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MIRACLES  ABOUND  IN  IGNORANT  ANE> 

BARBAROUS  AGES. 

IT  forms  a  very  ftrong  prefumption  againft  all 
miraculous  relations,  that  they  are  obferved  to 
abound  chiefly  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  ad- 
miflion  to  any  of  them,  that  people  will  be  found 
to  have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  barba- 
rous anceftors,  who  tranfmitted  them  with  that 
inviolable  function  and  authority  which  always  at- 
tend received  opinions.  When  we  perufe  the 
firft  hiftories  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
ourfelves  tranfported  into  a  new  world.  Pefti- 
lences,  famines,  death,  See.  are  never  the  efFefts 
of  thofe  natural  caufes  which  we  experience.  Pro- 
phecies, omens,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obfcure 
the  few  natural  events  that  are  intermingled  with 
them.  But  as  the  former  grow  thinner  every 
page,  in  proportion  as  we  advance  nearer  the  en- 
lightened ages,  we  foon  learn  that  there  is  no- 
thing myfterious  or  fupernatural  in  the  cafe,  but 
that  all  proceeds  from  the  ufual  propeafity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous;  and  that  though 
this  inclination  may  at  intervals  receive  a  check 
from  fenfe  and  learning,  it  can  never  be  tho- 
roughly extirpated  from  human  nature. 

The  advantages  are  fo  great  of  ftarting  an  im- 
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pofture  among  an  ignorant  people,  that,  even 
though  the  delufion  mould  be  too  grofs  to  impofe 
on  the  generality  of  them  (which,  though  feldom, 
is  fometimes  the  cafe),  it  has  a  much  better  chance 
for  fucceeding  in  remote  countries,  than  if  the 
firfl  fcene  had  been  laid  in  a  city  renowned  for  arts 
and  knowledge.  The  moft  ignorant  and  barba- 
rous of  thefe  barbarians  carry  the  report  abroad. 
None  of  their  countrymen  have  large  enough  cor- 
refpondence,  or  fufficient  credit  and  authority,  to 
contradict  and  beat  down  the  delufion.  Mens  in- 
clination to  the  marvellous  has  full  opportunity 
to  difplay  itfelf.  And  thus  a  ftory,  which  is  uni- 
verfally  exploded  in  the  place  where  it  was  firft 
ftarted,  fhall  pafs  for  certain  at  a  thoufand  miles 
diftance.  HUME* 

MIRACLES    CAN    NEVER    BE    PROVED    BY 

HUMAN  TESTIMONY,   so  AS  TO  BE  THE 

FOUNDATION  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  RELIGION. 

IF  a  miracle  be  afcribed  to  any  new  fyftem  of 
religion,  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  fo  much 
impofed  on  by  ridiculous  ilories  of  that  kind,  that 
this  very  circumftance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a 
cheat ;  and  fufficient  with  all  men  of  fenfe,  not 
only  to  make  them  reject  the  fact,  but  even  re- 
ject it  without  Tu.ther  examination.  Though  the 
Being  to  whom  the  miracle  is  afcribed  be  Al- 
mighty, 
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mighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  become  a 
whit  more  probable ;  fmce  it  is  impoffible  for  us 
to  know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  fuch  a  Being, 
othenvife  than  from  the  experience  which  we  have 
of  his  productions  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature. 
This  ftill  reduces  us  to  paft  observation;  and  ob- 
Hges  us  to  compare  the  inflances  of  the  violations 
of  truth  in  the  teftimony  of  men,  with  thofe  of 
the  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  miracles, 
in  order  to  judge  which  of  them  is  moft  likely 
or  probable.  As  the  violations  of  truth  are  more 
common  in  the  teftimony  concerning  religious 
miracles  than  in  that  concerning,  any  other  mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  mufb  diminifh  very  much  the  au- 
thority of  the  former  teftimony,  and  make  us 
form  a  refolution,  never  to  lend  any  attention 
to  it,  with  whatever  fpecious  pretext  it  may  be 
covered. 

HUME. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  MONKS,  NOT  A  PRO- 
PER STANDARD  OF  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

AMONG  the  different  principles  adopted  as  a 
-ftandard  of  right  and  wrong,  is  the  principle  of 
the  Monks;  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
the  afcetic  principle,  or  afceticifm ;  a  term  from  4 
Greek  word  which  fignifies  exercife.  The  prac- 
tices by  which  the  Monks  fought  to  diftinguifh 
3  them- 
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themfelves  from  other  men,  were  called  their  ex- 
ercifes. Thefe  exercifes  confided  in  fo  many  con- 
trivances they  had  for  tormenting  themfelves.  By 
this  they  thought  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
the  Deity.  For  the  Deity,  faid  they,  is  a  Being 
of  infinite  benevolence :  now  a  Being  of  the  mod 
ordinary  benevolence  is  pleafed  to  fee  others  make 
themfelves  as  happy  as  they  can;  therefore  to  make 
ourfelves  as  unhappy  as  we  can  is  the  way  to 
pleafe  the  Deity.  If  any  body  afked  them,  What 
motive  they  could  find  for  doing  all  this?  Oh! 
faid  they,  you  are  not  to  imagine  that  we  are  pu- 
nifhing  ourfelves  for  nothing :  we  know  very  well 
what  we  are  about.  You  are  .to  know,  that  for 
every  grain  of  pain  it  cods  us  now,  we  are  to  have 
a  hundred  grains  of  pleafure  by  and  by.  The 
cafe  is,  that  God  loves  to  fee  us  torment  ourfelves 
at  prefent :  indeed  he  has  as  good  as  told  us  fo. 
But  this  is  done  only  to  try  us,  in  order  juft  to 
fee  how  we  fhould  behave ;  which  it  is  plain  he 
could  not  know,  without  making  the  experiment. 
Now,  then,  from  die  fatisfaftion  it  gives  him  to 
fee  us  make  ourfelves  as  unhappy  as  we  can  make 
ourfdves  in  this  prefent  life,  we  have  a  fure  proof 
of  the  fatisfa&ion  it  will  give  him  to  fee  us  as 
happy  as  he  can  make  us  in  a  life  to  come. 

By  die  principle  of  afceticifm  therefore  is  meant, 
that  principle  which,  like  the  principle  of  utility, 
approves  or  difapprovcs  of  any  action,  according  to 
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die  tendency  which  it  appears  to  have  to  augment 
or  diminifh  the  happinefs  of  the  party  whofe  inte- 
reft  is  in  queftion;  but  in  an  inverfe  manner:  ap- 
proving of  a'clions  in  as  far  as  they  tend  to  diminifh 
his  happinefs ;  difapproving  of  them  in  as  far  as 
they  tend  to  augment  it.  It  is  evident  that  any 
one  who  reprobates  any  the  leaft  particle  of  plea- 
fure,  as  fuch,  from  whatever  fource  derived,  is 
pro  tanto  a  partizan  of  the  principle  of  afceticifm. 
It  is  only  upon  that  principle,  and  not  from  the 
principle  of  utility,  that  the  moft  abominable  plea- 
fure  which  the  vileft  of  malefactors  ever  reaped 
from  his  crime  would  be  to  be  reprobated,  if  it 
flood  alone.  The  cafe  is,  that  it  never  does  ftand 
alone;  but  is  neceflarily  followed  by  fuch  a  quan- 
tity of  pain  (or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing, 
fuch  a  chance  for  a  certain  quantity  of  pain),  that 
the  pleafure,  in  comparifon  of  it,  is  as  nothing : 
and  this  is  the  true  and  fole,  but  perfectly  fuffi- 
cient,  reafon  for  making  it  a  ground  for  punifh- 
ment. 

There  are  two  clafles  of  men  of  very  different 
complexions,  by  whom  the  principle  of  afceti- 
cifm appears  to  have  been  embraced :  the  one  a 
fet  of  moralifts ;  the  other  a  fet  of  religionifls. 
Different  accordingly  have  been  the  motives  which 
appear  to  have  recommended  it  to  the  notice  of 
thefe  different  parties.  Hope,  that  i?,  the  profpeft 
of  pleafure,  feems  to  have  animated  the  former : 

hope, 
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hope,  the  aliment  of  philofophic  pridej  the  hope 
of  honour  and  reputation  at  the  hands  of  men. 
Fear,  that  is,  the  profpecT:  of  pain,  the  latter:  fear, 
the  offspring  of  fuperflitious  fancy;  the  fear  of 
future  puniihment  at  the  hands  of  a  fplenetic  and 
revengeful  Deity.  I  fay  in  this  cafe,  fear ;  for  of 
the  invifible  future,  fear  is  more  powerful  than 
hope.  Thefe  circumftances  characterize  the  two 
different  parties  among  the  partizans  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  afceticifnv,  the  parties  and  their  motives 
different,  the  principle  the  fame. 

The  religious  party,  however,  appear  to  have 
carried  it  further  than  the  philofophical :  they 
have  acled  more  confiftently  and  lefs  wifely.  The 
philofophical  party  have  fcarcely  gone  further  than 
to  reprobate  pleafure :  the  religious  party  have 
frequently  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
merit  and  of  duty  to  court  pain.  The  philofophi- 
cal party  have  hardly  gone  further  than  the  ma- 
king pain  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  no  evil, 
they  have  faid :  they  have  not  faid,  It  is  a  good. 
They  have  not  fo  much  as  reprobated  all  pleafure 
in  the  lump.  They  have  difcarded  only  what 
they  have  called  the  grofs ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are 
organical,  or  of  which  the  origin  is  eafily  traced 
up  to  fuch  as  are  orgtnical :  they  have  even  che- 
rimed  and  magnified  the  refined.  Yet  this,  how- 
ever, not  undor  the  name  of  pleafure :  to  cleanfe 
itfelf  from  the  fordes  of  its  impure  original,  it  was 
R  2  necef- 
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neceflary  it  fliould  change  its  name:  the  honour- 
able, the  glorious,  the  reputable,  the  becoming, 
the  honfftum,  the  decorum,  it  was  to  be  called ;  in 
ihort,  any  thing  but  pleafure. 

From  thefe  two  fources  have  flowed  the  doctrines 
from  which  the  fentiments  of  the  bulk  of  mankind 
have  all  along  received  a  tincture  of  this  principle; 
fome  from  the  philosophical,  fome  from  the  reli- 
gious, fome  from  both.  Men  of  education  more 
frequently  from  the  philofophical,  as  more  fuited  to 
the  elevation  of  their  fentiments:  the  vulgar  more 
frequently  from  the  fuperftitious,  as  more  fuited 
to  the  narrownefs  of  their  intellect,  undilated  by 
knowledge ;  and  to  the  abje£tnefs  of  their  condi- 
tion, continually  open  to  the  attacks  of  fear.  The 
tinclures,  however,  derived  from  the  two  fources, 
would  naturally  intermingle,  infomuch  that  a  man 
would  not  always  know  by  which  of  them  he  was 
moft  influenced ;  and  they  would  often  ferve  to 
corroborate  and  enliven  one  another.  It  was  this 
conformity  that  made  a  kind  of  alliance  between 
parties  of  a  complexion  otherwife  fo  difllmilar ; 
and  difpofed  them  to  unite  upon  various  occafions 
againft  the  common  enemy,  the  parrizan  of  the 
principle  of  utility,  whom  they  joined  in  brand- 
ing with  the  odious  name  of  Epicurean. 

The  principle  of  afceticifm,  however,  with  what- 
ever warmth  it  may  have  been  embraced  by  its 
gartizans  as  a  rule  of  private  conduct,  feems  not 
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to  have  been  carried  to  any  confiderable  length 
when  applied  to  the  bufinefs  of  government.  In 
a  few  inftances  it  has  been  carried  a  little  way  by 
the  philofophical  party:  witnefs  the  Spartan  regi- 
men. Though  then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  having  been  a  meafure  of  fecurity;  and 
an  application,  though  a  precipitate  and  perverfe 
application,  of  the  principle  of  utility.  Scarcely 
in  any  inftances,  to  any  confiderable  length,  by 
the  religious:  for  the  various  monaftic  orders,  and 
the  focieties  of  the  Quakers,  Dumplers,  Mora- 
vians, and  other  religionifts,  have  been  free  fo- 
cieties,  whofe  regimen  no  man  has  been  aftricted 
to  without  the  intervention  of  his  own  confent. 
Whatever  merit  a  man  may  have  thought  there 
would  be  in  making  himfelf  miferable,  no  fuch 
notion  feems  ever  to  have  occurred  to  any  of 
them,  that  it  may  be  a  merit,  much  lefs  a  duty, 
to  make  others  miferable;  although  it  fhould  feem, 
that  if  a  certain  quantity  of  mifery  were  a  thing 
fo  defirable,  it  would  not  matter  much  whether 
it  were  brought  by  each  man  upon  himfelf,  or  by 
one  nun  upon  another.  It  is  true,  that  from  the 
fame  fource  from  whence,  among  the  religionifts, 
the  attachment  to  the  principle  of  afceticifm  took 
its  rife,  flowed  other  doctrines  and  practices,  from 
which  mifery  in  abundance  was  produced  in  one 
man  by  the  inftrumentality  of  another :  witnefs 
the  holy  wars,  and  the  perfections  for  religion, 
R  3  But 
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But  the  paffion  for  producing  mifery  in  thefe  cafes 
proceeded  upon  fome  fpecial  ground :  the  exercife 
of  it  was  confined  to  perfons  of  particular  de- 
fcriptions ;  they  were  tormented,  not  as  men,  but 
as  heretics  and  infidels.  To  have  inflicted  the 
fame  miferies  on  their  fellow-believers  and  fellow- 
fe£tarics,  would  have  been  as  blameable  in  the 
eyes  even  of  thefe  religionifts,  as  in  thofe  of  a  par- 
tizan  of  the  principle  of  utility.  For  a  man  to 
give  himfelf  a  certain  number  of  ftripes  was  in- 
deed meritorious ;  but  to  give  the  fame  number 
of  ftripes  to  another  man,  not  confenting,  would 
have  been  a  fin.  We  read  of  faints,  who  for  the 
good  of  their  fouls,  and  the  mortification  of  their 
bodies,  have  voluntarily  yielded  themfelves  a  prey 
to  vermin :  but  though  many  perfons  of  this  clafs 
have  wielded  the  reins  of  empire,  we  read  of  none 
•who  have  fet  themfelves  to  work,  and  made  laws 
on  purpofe,  with  a  view  of  {locking  the  body  po- 
litic with  the  breed  of  highwaymen,  houfebreak- 
ers,  or  incendiaries.  If  at  any  time  they  have  fuf- 
fered  the  nation  to  be  preyed  upon  by  fwarms  of 
idle  penfioners,  or  ufelefs  placemen,  it  has  rather 
been  from  negligence  and  imbecillity,  than  from 
any  fettled  plan  for  opprefling  and  plundering  of 
the  people.  If  at  any  time  they  have  fapped  the 
fources  of  national  wealth,  by  cramping  com- 
merce, and  driving  the  inhabitants  into  emigra- 
tion, it  has  been  with  other  views,  and  in  purfuit 
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of  other  ends.  If  they  have  declaimed  againft  the 
purfuit  of  pleafure,  and  the  ufe  of  wealth,  they 
have  commonly  ftopt  at  declamation ;  they  have 
not,  like  Lycurgus,  made  exprefs  ordinances  for 
the  purpofe  of  baniming  the  precious  metals.  If 
they  have  eftablifhed  idlenefs  by  law,  it  has  been, 
not  becaufe  idlenefs,  the  mother  of  vice  and  mi- 
fery,  is  itfelf  a  virtue,  but  becaufe  idlenefs  (fay 
they)  is  the  road  to  holinefs.  If  under  the  notion 
of  failing,  they  have  joined  in  the  plan  of  confi- 
ning their  fubje&s  to  a  diet,  thought  by  fome  to  be 
of  the  mofl  nourifhing  and  prolific  nature,  it  has 
been  not  for  the  fake  of  making  them  tributaries 
to  the  nations  by  whom  that  diet  was  to  be  fup- 
plied,  but  for  the  fake  of  manifefting  their  own 
power,  and  exercifing  the  obedience  of  the  people. 
If  they  have  eftablifhed,  or  fuffered  to  be  efta- 
bliihed,  punifhments  for  the  breach  of  celibacy, 
they  have  done  no  more  than  comply  with  the 
petitions  of  thofe  deluded  rigorifts,  who,  dupes  to 
the  ambitious  and  deep-laid  policy  of  their  rulers, 
firft  laid  themfelves  under  that  idle  obligation  by 
a  vow. 

The  principle  of  afceticifm  feems  originally  to 
have  been  the  reverie  of  certain  hafty  fpeculators, 
who  having  perceived,  or  fancied,  that  certain  plea- 
fures,  when  reaped  in  certain  circumftances,  have, 
at  the  long  run,  been  attended  with  pains  more 
than  equivalent  to  them,  took  occafion  to  quarrel 
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with  every  thing  that  offered'  itfelf  under  the  name 
of  pleafure.  Having  then  got  thus  far,  and  ha- 
ving forgot  the  point  which  they  fet  out  from, 
they  pufhed  on,  and  went  fo  much  further  as  to 
think  it  meritorious  to  fall  in  love  with  pain. 
Even  this,  we  fee,  is  at  bottom  but  the  principle 
of  utility  mifapplied. 

The  principle  of  utility  is  capable  of  being  con- 
.fiftently  purfued;  and  it  is  but  tautology  to  fay, 
that  the  more  confidently  it  is  purfued,  the  better 
it  muft  ever  be  for  human-kind.  The  principle 
of  afceticifm  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be,  confid- 
ently purfued  by  any  living  creature.  Let  but  one 
tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  purfue 
it  confidently,  and  in-  a  day's  time  they  will  have 
turned  it  into  a  hell.  See  the  article  RIGHT  and 
WRONG.  J.  BENTHAM. 

MORALITY. 

THE  truths  of  morality,  like  all  other  truths, 
are  difcovered  only  by  trials  and  experiments. 
The  principles  of  moral  conducl  would  be  totally 
infignificant  if  they  did  not  lead  to  fome  ends ; 
and  if  a  certain 4 manner  of  exercifing  our  facul- 
ties, a  certain  manner  of  acling,  had  not  been 
found,  by  repeated  experiments,  to  have  made  us 
happy,  and  a  different  manner  to  have  made  us 
unhappy,  we  fhould  never  have  had  any  principles 
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of  morals.  This  fcience,  therefore,  which,  under 
its  own  name,  but  more  efpecially  under  that  of 
religion,  has  been  confidered  as  a  matter  of  mere 
fpeculation,  and  abounding  with  doubts  and  un- 
certainties and  difficulties,  is  as  plain  and  as  clear 
as  geometry ;  it  depends  on  facts,  which  cannot 
eafily  be  miftaken,  becaufe  the  whole  world  is 
collecting  and  obferving  them:  and  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  other  fciences,  that  all  men  have  an. 
equal  interefl  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  inquiries. 

WILLIAMS. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  MORAL  RULES. 

THE  rules  of  morality  are  ultimately  founded 
on  experience  of  what,  in  particular  inftances, 
our  moral  faculties,  our  natural  fenfe  of  merit  and 
propriety,  approve  or  difapprove  of.  We  do  not 
originally  approve  or  condemn  particular  actions, 
becaufe^  upon  examination,  they  appear  to  be 
agreeable  or  inconfiftent  with  a  certain  general 
rule.  The  general  rule,  on  the  contrary,  is  form- 
ed, by  finding  from  experience,  that  all  actions 
of  a  certain  kind,  or  circumflanced  in  a  certain 
manner,  are  approved  or  difapproved  of.  To  the 
man  who  firit  faw  an  inhuman  murder,  commit- 
ted from  avarice,  envy,  or  unjuft  refentment, 
and  upon  one  too  who  loved  and  trufted  the  mur- 
derer j  who  beheld  the  lafl  agonies  of  the  dying 
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perfon ;  who  heard  him  with  his  expiring  breatB 
complain  more  of  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of 
his  falfe  friend,  than  of  the  violence  which  had 
been  done  to  him ;  there  could  be  no  occafion, 
in  order  to  conceive  how  horrible  fuch  an  action 
was,  that  he  fliould  reflect  that  one  of  the  mod 
facred  rules  of  conduct  was  what  prohibited  the 
taking  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  perfon ;  that 
this  was  a  plain  violation  of  that  rule,  and  confe- 
quently  a  very  blameable  action.  His  deteftation 
of  this  crime,  it  is  evident,  would  arife  inftanta- 
neoufly,  and  antecedent  to  his  having  formed  to 
himfelf  any  fuch  general  rule.  The  general  rule, 
on  the  contrary,  which  he  might  afterwards  form, 
•would  be  founded  upon  the  deteftation  which  he 
felt  neceffarily  arife  in  his  own  breaft  at  the 
thought  of  this  and  every  other  particular  action 
of  the  fame  kind.  When  we  read  in  hiftory  or 
romance  the  account  of  actions  either  of  genero- 
fity  or  of  bafenefe,  the  admiration  which  we  con- 
ceive for  the  one,  and  the  contempt  which  we 
feel  for  the  other,  neither  of  them  arife  from  re- 
flecting that  there  are  certain  general  rules  which 
declare  all  actions  of  the  one  kind  admirable,  and 
all  actions  of  the  other  contemptible.  Thofe  ge- 
neral rules,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  formed  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  effects  which 
actions  of  all  different  kinds  naturally  produce 
upon  us.  An  amiable  action,  a  refpe&able  ac- 
tion 
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tion,  an  horrid  a£Uon,  are  all  of  them  actions 
which  naturally  excite  the  love,  the  refpect,  or 
the  horror  of  the  fpe&ator,  for  the  perfon  who 
performs  them.  The  general  rules  which  de- 
termine what  actions  are,  and  what  are  not, 
the  objefts  of  each 'of  thofe  fentiments,  can  be 
formed  no  other  way  than  by  obferving  what  ac- 
tions actually  and  in  fad:  excite  them.  "When 
thefe  general  rules  indeed  have  been  formed,  and 
when  they  are  univerfally  acknowledged  and  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  concurring  fentiments  of  mankind, 
we  frequently  appeal  to  them,  as  to  the  ftandards 
of  judgment,  in  debating  concerning  the  degree 
of  praife  or  blame  that  is  due  to  certain  actions  of 
a  complicated  and  dubious  nature.  They  are  up- 
on thefe  occafions  commonly  cited  as  the  ulti- 
mate foundations  of  what  is  juft  or  unjuft  in  hu- 
man conduct :  and  this  circumftance  feems  to 
have  mifled  feveral  eminent  authors  to  draw  up 
their  fyftems  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  they  had 
fuppofed  that  the  original  judgments  of  mankind, 
with  regard  to  right  or  wrong,  were  formed,  like 
the  decifions  of  a  court  of  judicatory,  by  confi- 
dering.  firft,  the  general  rule  ;  and  then,  fecond- 
ly,  whether  the  particular  action  under  confedera- 
tion fell  properly  within  its  comprehenfion.  See 
the  article  RIGHT  and  WRONG. 

A.  SMITH. 

GE- 
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GENERAL  STATE  OF  MORALS  IN  DIFFER- 
ENT CLIMATES. 

IN  point  of  morality  in  general,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  manners  of  cold  climates  far  exceed  thofe- 
of  warm ;  in  the  latter,  the  paflions  are  natu- 
rally very  ftrong,  and  lilcewife  kept  in  a  perpetual 
ftate  of  irritation  from  the  high  degree  of  fenfibi- 
lity  that  prevails,  which  caufes  a  great  multiplica- 
tion of  crimes,  hy  multiplying  the  objects  of  temp- 
tation. Many  defires  and  paflions  arife  there,  from 
caufes  that  would  either  never  occur  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate, or  be  eafily  refitted ;  but  in  a  warm  one  the 
paflion  or  inclination  is  ftronger,  and  the  power 
of  reftraint  lefs.  In  cold  climates,  the  defires  are 
but  few  in  comparifon,  and  not  often  of  a  very 
immoral  kind ;  and  thofe  reprcfled  with  lefs  diffi- 
culty, as  they  are  feldom  very  violent.  In  tem- 
perate climates,  the  paflions  are  in  a  middle  ftate, 
and  generally  inconftant  in  their  nature ;  fuffi- 
cientry  ftrong,  however,  to  furnifb  motives  for 
action,  though  not  fo  powerful  as  to  admit  of  no 
reftraints  from  confiderations  of  prudence,  ju- 
ftice,  or  religion.  FALCONER. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  IDEAS  OF  MORAL 
OBLIGATION. 

EVERY  perfon  feels  a  gleam  of  pleafure  the 
moment  that  light  is  introduced  into  a  dark  room  ; 
and  difagreeable  fenfations,  tending  to  melancholy, 
and  fometimes  verging  towards  the  borders  of  ter- 
ror, upon  pafling  fuddenly  from  a  light  into  a  per- 
fectly dark  place.  Thefe  feelings  are  inftanta- 
neous  and  conflant,  and  to  appearance  fimple;  yet 
they  are  unqueftionably  the  offspring  of  affocia- 
tion,  but  formed  by  a  thoufand  fenfations  and 
ideas,  which  it  is  impofiible  to  analyfe  or  feparate  ; 
and  they  vary  exceedingly  in  different  perfons, 
efpecially  according  to  the  circumftances  of  their 
early  lives. 

The  ideas  annexed  to  the  words  moral  right 
and  -wrong  are  likewife  far  from  being  fimple  in 
reality  ;  though  the  affociation  of  their  parts  has 
become  fo  intimate  and  perfect  in  a  long  courfe 
of  time,  that,  upon  firft  .naming  them,  they  pre- 
fent  that  appearance.  So  the  motion  of  the  head, 
and  of  any  particular  limb,  may  feem  to  be  a  very 
fimple  thing,  though  a  great  number  of  mufcles 
are  employed  to  perform  it. 

The  firft  rudiments  of  the  ideas  of  right,  wrong, 
and  obligation)  feem  to  be  acquired  by  a  child 
when  he  finds  himfelf  checked  and  controuled  by 
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a  fuperior  power.  At  firft,  he  feels  nothing  but 
mere  force;  and  confequently  he  has  no  idea  of 
any  kind  of  reftraint  but  that  of  mere  necejfity. 
He  finds  he  cannot  have  his  will,  and  therefore 
he  fubmits.  Afterwards,  he  attends  to  many 
circumftances,  which  diftinguifh  the  authority  of 
a  father  or  of  a  mofter,  from  that  of  other  per- 
fons.  Ideas  of  reverence,  love,  efteem,  depend- 
ence, accompany  thofe  commands ;  and  by  de- 
grees he  experiences  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
filial  fubje&ion.  He  fees  alfo,  that  ail  his  com- 
panions, who  are  noticed  and  admired  by  others, 
obey  their  parents,  and  that  thofe  who  arc  of  a 
refractory  difpofition  are  univerfally  difliked. 

Thefe  and  other  circu«iftances  now  begin  to 
alter  and  modify  the  idea  of  mere  neceffity,  till 
by  degrees  he  confiders  the  commands  of  a  pa- 
rent as  fomcthing  that  mvft  not  be  refifted  or  dif- 
puted,  even  though  he  has  a  power  of  doing  it ; 
and  all  thefe  ideas  coalefcing,  form  the  ideas  of 
moral  right  and  moral  obligation,  which  are  ea- 
fily  transferred  from  the  commands  of  a  parent 
to  thofe  of  a  mag-iftrate,  of  God,  and  of  con- 
fcience.  It  is  plainly  apparent  to  every  perfon 
who  has  attended  to  the  ideas  of  children,  that 
their  ideas  of  moral  right  and  moral  obligation  are 
formed  very  gradually  and  flowly,  from  a  long 
train  of  circumftances,  and  that  it  is  a  confiderable 
time  before  they  become  at  all  diftincl  and  perfect. 

This 
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This  opinion  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
ideas  of  moral  right  and  wrong  from  a  great  va- 
riety  of  elements,  eafily  accounts  for  that  prodi- 
gious diverfity  in  the  fentiments  of  mankind  re- 
fpecling  the  objects  of  moral  obligation  ;  and 
they  feem  unaccountable  on  any  other  hypothefis. 
If  the  idea  of  moral  obligation  was  a  fimple  idea, 
arifing  from  the  view  of  certain  actions  or  fenti- 
ments, why  {hould  it  not  be  as  invariable  as  the 
perception  of  colours  and  founds  ?  But  though 
the  ihape  and  colour  of  a  flower  appear  the  fame 
to  every  human  eye,  one  man  practifes  as  a  moral 
duty  what  another  looks  upon  with  abhorrence, 
and  reflects  upon  with  remorfe.  Now  a  thing 
that  varies  with  education  and  inftruction,  as  mo- 
ral fentiments  are  known  to  do,  certainly  has  the 
appearance  of  being  generated  by  a  ferics  of  diffe- 
rent impreflions,  in  the  manner  here  defcribed. 

The  moft  {hocking  crimes  that  men  can  com- 
mit are  thofe  of  injuftice  and  murder ;  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  poffible  to  define  any  circumftances  in 
which-  fome  part  of  mankind  have  not,  without 
the  leaft  fcruple  or  remorfe,  feized  the  property 
or  taken  away  the  lives  of  others :  fo  that  the  de- 
finition of  thefe  crimes  muft  vary  in  almoft  every 
country.  Now  an  idea  or  feeling,  that  depend* 
upon  arbitrary  definition,  cannot  be,  properly 
fpeaking,  natural,  but  muft  be  factitious. 

A  crime  the  leaft  liable  to  variation  in  its  defi- 
S  2  nition,. 
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nition,  is  that  of  a  lie  ;  and  yet  a  child  will,  upon 
the  flighteft  temptation,  tell  an  untruth  as  readily 
as  the  truth ;  that  is,  as  foon  as  he  can  fufpect  that 
it  will  be  to  his  advantage ;  and  the  dread  that  he 
afterwards  has  of  telling  a  lie  is  acquired  princi- 
pally by  his  being  threatened,  punifhed,  and  ter- 
rified by  thofe  who  detect  him  in  it ;  till  at  length 
a  number  of  painful  impreffions  are  annexed  to 
the  telling  of  an  untruth,  and  he  comes  even  to 
fh  udder  at  the  thought  of  it.  But  where  this 
care  has  not  been  taken,  fuch  a  facility  in  telling 
lies,  and  fuch  an  indifference  to  truth,  are  ac- 
quired, as  is  hardly  credible  to  perfons  who  have 
been  differently  educated. 

But  whether  the  feelings  which  accompany  the 
ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  be  inftincUve  or  acquired, 
their  operation  is  the  very  fame  -,  fo  that  the  in- 
terefts  of  virtue  may  be  equally  fecured  on  this 
fcheme  as  on  any  other.  There  is  a  fufficient  pro- 
vifion  in  the  courfe  of  our  lives  to  generate  moral 
principles,  fentiments,  and  feelings,  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  wanted  in  life ;  and  with  thofe 
variations,  with  refpec~l  to  modes  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  which  we  fee  in  different  ages  and 
countries ;  and  which  the  different  circumftances 
of  mankind,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  feem 
to  require.  PRIESTLEY. 
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MORAL  RULES,  AND  SENSE  OF  DUTY. 

THE  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  morality  is 
what  is  properly  called  a  fenfe  of  duty ;  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  greateft  confequence  in  human  life, 
and  the  only  principle  by  which  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind are  capable  of  directing  their  actions.  There 
is  fcarce  any  man  who,  by  difcipline,  education, 
and  example,  may  not  be  fo  imprefled  with  a  re- 
gard to  thefe  general  rules  of  conduct,  as  to  a<3: 
upon  almoft  every  occalion  with  tolerable  decency, 
and  through  the  whole  of  his  life  avoid  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  blame.  Without  this  facred  re- 
gard to  the  general  rules  of  morality,  there  is  no 
man  whofe  conduct  can  be  much  depended  upon. 
It  is  this  which  conftitutes  the  moft  eflential  dif- 
ference between  a  man  of  principle  and  honour, 
and  a  worthlefs  fellow.  The  one  adheres,  on  all 
occasions,  fteadily  and  refolutely  to  his  maxims, 
and  preferves  through  the  whole  of  his  life  one 
even  tenor  of  conduct.  The  other  a£ls  varioufly 
and  accidentally,  as  humour,  inclination,  or  inte- 
reft,  chance  to  be  uppermoft.  Nay,  fuch  are  the 
inequalities  of  humour  to  which  all  men  are  fub- 
jecl:,  that  without  this  principle,  the  man  who, 
in  ail  his  cool  hours,  had  the  moft  delicate  fenfi- 
bility  to  the  propriety  of  conduct,  might  often  be 
S  3  led 
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led  to  aft  abfurdly  upon  the  moft  frivolous  occa- 
fions,  and  when  it  was  fcarcelypoffible  to  affign  any 
ferious  motive  forJiis  behaving  in  this  manner.  Up- 
on the  tolerable  obfervance  of  thefe  rules  depends 
the  very  exiftence  of  human  fociety,  which  would 
crumble  into  nothing  if  mankind  were  not  gene- 
rally imprefTed  with  a  reverence  for  thofe  impor- 
tant rules  of  conduct.  Falfc  notions  of  religion  are 
almoft  the  only  caufes  which  can  occafion  any  very 
.grofs  perverfion  of  the  general  rules  of  morality ; 
and  that  principle,  which  ought  to  give  the  greateft 
authority  to  the  rules  of  duty,  is  alone  capable  of 
diflorting  our  ideas  of  them  in  any  confiderable 
degree.  In  all  other  cafes,  common  fenfe  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  direct  us,  if  not  to  the  moft  exquifite 
propriety  of  conduct,  yet  to  fomething  which  is 
not  very  far  from  it ;  and  provided  we  are  in  ear- 
neft  defirous  to  do  well,  our  behaviour  will  al- 
ways, upon  the  whole,  be  praife-worthy.  But 
•wherever  the  natural  principles  of  religion  are 
not  corrupted  by  the  factious  and  party  zeal  of 
fomc  worthlefs  cabal ;  wherever  the  firfl  duty 
which  it  requires  is  to  fulfil  all  the  obligations  of 
morality ;  wherever  men  are  not  taught  to  regard 
frivolous  obfervances  as  more  immediate  duties 
of  religion  than  a£ts  of  juftice  and  beneficence; 
and  to  imagine,  that  by  facrifices  and  ceremonies, 
and  vain  Applications,  they  can  bargain  with 
the  Deity  for  fraud  and  perfidy  and  violence ;  it 
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eftabliflies  and  confirms  the  general  rules  of  mo- 
rality. A.  SMITH. 

THE  MORAL  SENSE. 

THE  moral  fenfe  is  formed  by  time  and  expe- 
rience, and  not  born  with  us.  So  are  all  the  na- 
tural fenfes,  not  one  of  which  is  born  with  us : 
they  are  all  created  j  fome  inftantaneoufly,  fome 
in  a  little  time,  fome  in  a  long  time ;  but  all  by 
experience.  The  moral  fenfe  differs  from  a  na- 
tural one,  as  much  as  the  effect:  of  reflection  dif- 
fers from  fimple  feeling.  But  the  conformation 
given  by  nature  and  education  may  be  fo  exqui- 
fitely  juft  in  fome  men,  that  they  may  be  faid  to 
judge  of  actions  and  principles  by  a  kind  of  in- 
ftantaneous  fenfation ;  which  may  be  very  pro- 
perly called  a  moral  fenfe.  The  eye,  as  a  fenfe, 
is  formed  by  the  experience  of  many  years:  but 
•when  it  is  formed,  it  judges  of  diftances  and  mag- 
nitude, of  beauty  and  deformity,  apparently  by 
an  immediate  fenfation ;  but  in  fact  by  a  procefs 
which  is  the  effect:  of  experience.  The  mind  is 
in  the  fame  ftate  as  to  morals :  it  has  judged  of 
caufes  by  effects,  on  all  material  occafions ;  it  has 
fo  affociated  virtue  with  pleafure,  and  vice  with 
pain,  that  when  the  actions  and  principles  under 
thofe  denominations  prefent  themfelves,  they  feem 
to  a£t  on  the  mere  fenfe,  not  as  virtues  or  vices, 

but 
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but  as  pleafures  or  pains.  The  prefent  fafhio:>- 
able  affectation  of  fentiment  arifes  from  the  fame 
caufe.  Perfons  whofe  organization  is  juft,  per- 
fect, and  delicate,  are  fufceptible  of  very  lively 
impreflions,  from  thofe  principles  and  actions 
which  experience  has  taught  them  to  be  good  or 
bad.  When  they  prefent  themfelves  again,  the 
afibciated  ideas  of  pleafure  or  pain  immediately 
prefent  themfelves  ;  and  before  any  judgment  can 
be  made,  that  is,  before  thofe  circum fiances, 
which  have  been  often  and  fufficiently  exami- 
ned, can  undergo  a  fecond  examination.  In 
time,  they  forget  that  experience  and  reafon  had 
any  (hare  in  clafTmg  the  virtues  and  vices;  and 
finding  this  moral  intelligent  fenfibility  fddom 
err,  they  refer  every  thing  to  it :  fo  that  we  very 
commonly  hear  people  fay,  We  aft  from  our 
feelings ;.  or,  We  judge  of  men  and  things  accor- 
ding as  they  excite  our  fenfibility. 

WILLIAMS- 

MORAL  SYSTEMS. 

IF  there  is  a  univerfal  fyftem  of  morality,  it 
cannot  be  the  effect. of  a  particular  caufe.  It  has 
been  the  fame  in  pad  ages,  and  it  will  continue 
the  fame  in  future  times;  it  cannot  then  be 
grounded  on  religious  opinions,  which,  ever  fmce 
the  beginning  of  the  world,,  and  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  have  continually  varied.  Greece  had 
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vicious  deities,  the  Romans  had  them  likewife  : 
thefenfelefs  worfhipper  of  the  Fetiche  adores  rather 
a  devil  than  a  God.  Every  people  made  gods  for 
themfelves,  and  gave  them  fuch  attributes  as  they 
pleafed :  to  fome  they  afcribed  goodnefs,  to  others 
cruelty;  to  fome  immorality,  to  others  the  great- 
eft  fanctity  and  feverity  of  manners.  One  would 
imagine  that  every  nation  intended  to  deify  its 
own  paflions  and  opinions.  Notwithftanding  that 
diverfity  in  religious fyilems  and  modes  of  worfhip, 
•all  nations  have  perceived  that  men  ought  to  be 
juft  :  they  have  all  honoured  as  virtues,  goodnefs, 
pity,  friendfhip,  fidelity,  paternal  tendernefs,  filial 
refpect,  fmcerity,  gratitude,  patriotifm  ;  in  fhort, 
all  thofe  fentiments  tha-t  can  be  confidered  as  fo 
many  ties  adapted  to  unite  men  more  clofely  to 
one  another.  The  origin  of  that  uniformity  of 
•judgment,  fo  conftant,  fo  general,  ought  not  then 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  midft  of  contradictory  and 
fluctuating  opinions.  If  the  minifters  of  religion 
have  appeared  to  think  otherwife,  it  is  becaufe 
by  their  fyilem  they  were  enabled  to  regulate  all 
the  actions  of  mankind ;  to  difpofe  of  their  for- 
tunes, and  command  their  wills;  and  to  fecure 
to  themfelves,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  the  arbitrary 
government  of  the  world. — The  veil  is  now  re- 
moved. At  the  tribunal  of  philofophy  and  rea- 
fon,  morality  is  a  fcience  whofe  object  is  the 
prefervation  and  common  happinefs  of  the  human 
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fpecies.  To  this  double  end  all  its  rules  ought 
to  tend.  Their  natural,  conftant,  eternal  prin- 
ciple is  in  man  himfelf,  and  in  a  refemblance  there 
is  in  the  general  organization  of  man;  which  in- 
cludes a  fimilarity  of  wants,  of  pleafures  and 
pains,  offeree  and  weaknefs;  arefemblance  from 
whence  arifes  the  neceflity  of  fociety,  or  of  a 
common  oppofition  2«gainft  fuch  dangers  as  are 
equally  incident  to  each  individual,  which  proceed 
from  nature  herfelf,  and  threaten  man  on  all  fides. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  particular  duties  and  of  do- 
meflic  virtues  j  fuch  is  the  origin  of  general  duties 
and  public  virtues ;  fuch  is  the  fource  of  the  no- 
tion of  perfonal  and  public  utility ;  the  fource  of  all 
compacts  between  individuals,  and  of  all  laws  pf 
government. — Several  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  trace  the  firft  principles  of  morality  in  the  fen- 
timents  of  friendship,  tendernefs,  compaffion,  ho- 
nour, and  benevolence ;  becaufe  they  found  them 
engraved  on  the  human  heart ;  But  did  they  not 
alfo  find  there  hatred,  jealoufy,,  revenge,  pride, 
and  the  love  of  dominion  ?  For  what  reafon  there- 
fore have  they  founded  morality  on  the  former 
principles  rather  than  on  the  latter  ?  It  is  becaufe 
they  found  that  the  former  were  of  general  ad- 
vantage to  fociety,  and  the  others  fatal  to  it.  The 
very  fentiments  which  thefe  philofophers  adopted 
as  the  ground-work  of  morality,  becaufe  they 
appear  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  common  good,  if 
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left  to  themfelves  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  it. 
How  can  we  determine  to  punim  the  guilty,  if 
we  liften  only  to  the  pleas  of  companion  ? — Ho*w 
fhall  we  guard  againft  partiality,  if  we  con- 
fult  only  the  dictates  of  friendfhip  ? — How  fhall 
we  avoid  being  favourable  to  idlenefs,  if  we  at- 
tend only  to  the  fentiments  of  benevolence  ?  All 
thefe  virtues  have  their  limits,  beyond  which  they 
degenerate  into  vices  :  and  thofe  limits  are  fettled 
by  the  invariable  rules  of  efiential  juftice;  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  by  the  common  interefts 
of  men  united  together  in  feciety,  and  the  conftant 
object  of  that  union. 

Thefe  limits,  it  is  true,  have  not  yet  been  afcer- 
tained ;  nor  indeed  could  they,  fince  it  has  not 
been  pofTible  to  fix  what  the  common  intereft  it- 
felf  was.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  among  all 
people,  and  at  all  times,  men  have  formed  fuch 
different  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice ;  why  hitherto 
morality  has  appeared  to  be  but  a  matter  of  mere 
convention  among  men.  That  fo  many  ages 
fhould  have  pafled  away  in  an  entire  ignorance  of 
the  firft  principles  of  a  fcience  fo  important  to  our 
happinefs,  is  a  certain  fa£t;  but  fo  extraordinary, 
that  it  fhould  appear  incredible.  "We  cannot  ima- 
gine how  it  has  not  been  fooner  difcovered,  that 
the  uniting  of  men  in  fociety  has  not,  and  in- 
deed could  not  have,  any  other  defign  but  the  ge- 
neral happinefs  of  individuals ;  and  therefore,  that 

there 
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there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  other  focial  tie  be- 
tween them  than  that  of  their  common  intereft; 
and  that  nothing  can  be  confident  with  the  order 
of  focieties,  unlefs  it  be  confident  with  the  com- 
mon utility  of  the  members  that  compofe  them  : 
that  it  is  this  principle  which  neceflarily  deter- 
mines virtue  and  vice ;  and  that  our  actions  are 
confequently  more  or  lefs  virtuous,  according  as 
they  tend  more  or  lefs  to  the  common  advantage 
of  fociety j  that  they  are  more  or  lefs  vicious, 
according  as  the  prejudice,  fociety  receives  from 
them,  is  greater  or  lefs. 

Is  it  on  its  own  account  that  valour  is  ranked 
among  the  number  of  virtues?  No;  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  fervice  it  is  of  to  fociety.  This  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  it  is  punifhed  as  a  crime 
in  a  man  whom  it  caufes  to  difturb  the  public 
peace.  Why  then  is  drunkennefs  a  vice?  Be- 
caufe  every  man  is  bound  to.  contribute  to  the 
common  good;  -and  to  fulfil  that  obligation,  he 
has  occafion  for  the  free  exercife  of  his  faculties. 
Why  are  certain  vices  more  blameable  in  a  ma- 
giftrate  than  in  a  private  man  ?  Becaufe  greater 
inconveniences  refult  from  them  to  fociety. 

As  fociety  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  every  one 
of  its  members,  it  is  but  juft  that  each  of  its 
members  fhould  contribute  to  the  advantage  of 
fociety.  To  be  virtuous,  therefore,  is  to  be  ufe- 
ful ;  to  be  vicious,  is  to  be  ufelefs  or  hurtful. 
a  This 
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This  is  morality.  This,  indeed,  is  univerfal  mo- 
rality  That  morality  which,  being  connected 

with  the  nature  of  man,  is  connected  with  the 
nature  of  fociety;  that  morality  which  can  vary 
only  in  its  application,  but  never  in  its  eiTence  : 
that  morality,  in  fhort,  to  which  all  law  fhould 
refer,  and  to  which  they  fhould  be  fubordinate. 

RAYNAL. 

THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  OF  MORALITY, 

AND   THEIR  INFLUENCE. 

IN  every  civilized  fociety,  in  every  fociety 
where  the  diftin&ion  of  ranks  has  once  been  com- 
pletely eftabliflied,  there  have  been  always  two 
•different  fchemes  or  fyftems  of  morality  current 
at  the  fame  time ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called 
the  Jlricl  or  auftere  ;  the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  loofe  fyftem.  The  former  is  gene- 
rally admired  and  revered  by  the  common  people: 
The  latter  is  commonly  more  efttemed  and  adopt- 
ed by  what  are  called  people  of  fafhion.  The 
degree  of  difapprobation  with  which  we  ought  to 
mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which  are  apt 
to  arife  from  great  profperity,  and  from  the  ex- 
cefs  of  gaiety  and  good-humour,  feems  to  confti- 
tute  the  principal  diftindtion  between  thofe  two 
oppofite  fchemes  or  fyftems.  In  the  liberal  or 
loofe  fyftem,  luxury,  wanton  and  even  diforderly 
mirth,  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to  fome  degree  of 
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intemperance,  the  breach  of  chaftity,  at  lend  in 
one  of  the  two  fexes,  &c.  provided  they  are  not 
accompanied  with  grofs  indecency,  and  do  not 
lead  to  falfehood  or  injuftice,  are  generally  treated 
with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are  eafily 
either  excufed  or  pardoned  altogether.  In  the 
auftere  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  excefles  are 
regarded  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  detefta- 
tion.  The  vices  of  levity  are  always  ruinous  to 
the  common  people;  and  a  fing'e  week's  thought- 
leflhefs  and  diflipation  is  often  fufficient  to  undo 
a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and  to  drive  him, 
through  defpair,  upon  committing  the  moft  enor- 
mous crimes.  The  wifer  and  better  fort  of  the 
common  people,  therefore,  have  always  the  ut- 
moft abhorrence  and  deteftation  of  fuch  excefles, 
which  their  experience  tells  them  are  fo  immedi- 
ately fatal  to  people  of  their  condition.  The  dif- 
order  and  extravagance  of  feveral  years,  on  the 
contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a  man  of  fafhion ; 
and  people  of  that  rank  are  very  apt  to  confider 
die  power  of  indulging  in  fome  degree  of  excefs 
as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their  fortune ;  and  the 
liberty  of  doing  fo  without  cenfure  or  reproach, 
as  one  of  the  privileges  which  belong  to  their  fta- 
tion.  In  people  of  their  own  ftation,  therefore, 
they  regard  fuch  excefles  with  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  difapprobation,  and  cenfure  them  either  very 
flightly  or  not  at  all. 

Almoft 
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Almoft  all  religious  feels  have  begun  among 
the  common  people,  from  whom  they  have  gene- 
rally drawn  their  earlieft,  as  well  as  their  mofl 
numerous  profelytes.  The  auftere  fyftem  of  mo- 
rality has,  accordingly,  been  adopted  by  thofe 
fedls  almoft  conftantly,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions; for  there  have  been  fome.  It  was  the 
fyftem  by  which  they  could  beft  recommend 
themfelves  to  that  order  of  people  to  whom  they 
firft  propofed  their  plan  of  reformation  upon  what 
had  been  before  eftablifhed.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  en- 
deavoured to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this 
auftere  fyftem,  and  by  carrying  it  to  fome  degree 
of  folly  and  extravagance  ;  and  this  exceffive 
rigour  has  frequently  recommended  them  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  to  the  refpeft  and  veneration 
of  the  common  people. 

A  man  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  ftation 
a  diftinguifhed  member  of  a  great  fociety,  who 
attend  to  every  part  of  his  con  duel:,  and  who 
thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of  it 
himfelf.  His  authority  and  confideration  depend 
very  much  upon  the  refpecl:  which  this  fociety 
bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which 
would  difgrace  or  difcredit  him  in  it;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  a  very  ftricl:  obfervation  of  that  fpecies 
of  morals,  whether  liberal  or  auftere,  which  the 
general  confent  of  this  fociety  prescribes  to  per- 
T  2  fons 
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fons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition, on  the  contrary,  is  far  from  being  a  diftin- 
guifhed  member  of  any  great  fociety.  While  he 
remains  in  a  country  village,  his  conduct  may  be 
attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to 
it  himfelf.  In  this  fituation,  and  in  this  fitua- 
tion  only,  he  may  have  what  is  called  a  character 
to  lofe.  But  as  foon  as  he  comes  into  a  great 
city,  he  is  funk  in  obfcurity  and  darknefs.  His 
conduct  is  obferved  and  attended  to  by  nobody  j 
and  he  is  therefore  very  likely  to  neglect  it  him- 
felf, and  to  abandon  himfelf  to  every  fort  of  low 
profligacy  and  vice.  He  never  emerges  fo  ef- 
fectually from  this  obfcurity,  his  conduct  never 
excites  fo  much  the  attention  of  any  refpectable 
fociety,  as  by  his  becoming  the  member  of  a 
'fmall  religious  feet.  He  from  that  moment  ac- 
quires a  degree  of  confideration  which  he  never 
had  before.  All  his  brother  fectaries  are,  for  the 
credit  of  the  feet,  interefted  to  obferve  his  con- 
duct; and  if  he  gives  occaiion  to  any  fcandal,  if 
he  deviates  very  much  from  thofe  auftere  morals 
which  they  almoft  always  require  of  one  another, 
they  punifh  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere 
punimment,  even  where  no  civil  effects  attend  it, 
expulfion  or  excommunication  from  the  feet.  In 
little  religious  fects,  accordingly,  the  morals  of 
the  common  people  have  been  almoft  always 
remarkably  regular  and  orderly  5  generally  much 

more 
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more  fo  than  in  the  eftablifhed  church.  The  mo- 
rals of-  thofe  little  fefts,  indeed,  have  frequently 
been  rather  difagreeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 

There  are  two  very  eafy  and  effe&ual  reme- 
dies, however,  by  whofe  joint  operation  the  ftate 
might,  without  violence,  correct  whatever  was 
unfocial  or  difagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of 
all  the  little  fefts  into  which  the  country,  was 
divided. 

The  firft  of  thofc  remedies  is  the  ftudy  of 
fcience  and  philofcphy,  which  the  (late  might 
render  almoft  univerfal  among  all  people  of  mid- 
dHng  or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune  ; . 
not  by  giving  fularies  to  teachers  in  order  to  make 
them  negligent  and  idle,  but. by  inftituting  fome 
fort  of  probation,  even  in  the  higher  and  more 
difEcult  fciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every  per- 
fon  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercife  any  liberal 
profeffion,  or  before  he  could  be  received  as  a 
candidate  for  any  honourable  office  of  trufl  or 
profit.  If  the  ftate  impofed  upon  this  order  of 
men  the  necefTity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no 
occafion  to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  providing 
them  with  proper  teachers.  They  would  foon. 
find  better  teachers  for  themfelves  than  any 
whom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them.  Science 
is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftitioiv,  and  where  all  the  fuperior  ranks 
T3  of 
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of  people  were  fecured  from  it,  the  inferior  ranks 
could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  frequency 
and  gaiety  of  public  diverfions.  The  ftate,  by 
encouraging,  that  is,  by  giving  entire  liberty  to 
all  thofe  who  for  their  own  intereft  would  at- 
tempt, without  fcandal  or  indecency,  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry,  mufic, 
dancing,  by  all  forts  of  dramatic  reprefentations 
and  exhibitions,  would  eafily  diflipate,  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and  gloomy 
humour  which  is  almoft  always  the  nurfe  of 
popular  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm.  Public  di- 
verfions have  always  been  the  objects  of  dread 
and  hatred,  to  all  the  fanatical  promoters  of  thofe 
popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and  good-humour 
which  thofe  diverfions  infpire  were  altogether  in- 
confiftent  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which  was 
fitteft  for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  could 
bed  work  upon.  Dramatic  reprefentations  be- 
fides,  frequently  expofing  their  artifices  to  public 
ridicule,  and  fometimes  even  to  public  execra- 
tion, were  upon  that  account,  more  than  all 
c-Jier  diverfions,  the  objects  of  their  peculiar  ab-. 
horrence. 

In  a  country  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers 
of  no  one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it 
would  not  be  neceflary  that  any  of  them  fliould 
have  any  particular  or  immediate  dependency  up- 
on 
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on  the  Sovereign  or  executive  power ;  or  that  he 
mould  have  any  thing  to  do,  either  in  appointing, 
or  in  difmifling  them  from  their  offices.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  he  would  have  no  occafion  to  give  him- 
felf  any  concern  about  them,  further  than  to  keep 
the  peace  among  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
among  the  reft  of  his  fubje&s;  that  is,  to  hinder 
them  from  perfecuting,  abufmg,  or  opprefling 
one  another.  But  it  is  quite  other  wife  in  coun- 
tries where  there  is  an  eftablifhed  or  governing 
religion.  The  fovereign  can  in  this  cafe  never 
be  fecure,  unlefs  he  has  the  means  of  influencing 
in  a  confiderable  degree  the  greater  part  of  the 
teachers  of  that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  eftablifhed  church  conftitute 
a  great  incorporation.  They  can  a£t  in  concert, 
and  purfue  their  intereft  upon  one  plan  and  with 
one  fpirit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  one  man  ;  and  they  are  frequently  too 
under  fuch  direction.  Their  intereft  as  an  incor- 
porated body  is  never  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
fovereign,  and  is  fometimes  directly  oppofite  to  it. 
Their  great  intereft  is  to  maintain  their  authority 
with  the  people  ;  and  this  authority  depends  up- 
on the  fuppofed  certainty  and  importance  of  the 
whole  doctrine  which  they  inculcate,  and  upon 
the  fuppofed  neceflity  of  adopting  every  part  of  it 
with  the  mofl  implicit  faith,  in  order  to  avoid 
eternal  mifery.  Should  the  fovereign.  have  the 

im- 
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imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride  or  doubt 
himfelf  of  the  moft  trifling  part  of  their  doctrine, 
or  from  humanity  attempt  to  protect  thofe  who 
did  either  the  one  or  the  other,  the  punctilious 
honour  of  a  clergy,  who  have  no  fort  of  depen- 
dency upon  him,  is  immediately  provoked  to  pro- 
fcribe  him  as  a  profane  perfon,  and  to  employ 
all  the  terrors  of  religion,  in  order  to  oblige  the 
people  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  fome  more 
orthodox  and  obedient  prince.  Should  he  oppofe 
any  of  their  pretenfions  or  ufurpations,  die  dan- 
ger is  equally  great.  The  princes  who  have  dared 
in  this  manner  to  rebel  againft  the  church,  over 
and  above  this  crime  of  rebellion,  have  generally 
been  charged  too  with  the  additional  crime  of 
herefy,  notwithflanding  their  folemn  proteflations 
of  their  faith  and  humble  fubmifiion  to  every 
tenet  which  {he  thought  proper  to  prefcribe  to 
them.  But  the  authority  of  religion*  is  fuperior 
to  every  other  authority.  The  fears  which  it  fug- 
gefts  conquer  all  other  fears.  When  the  autho- 
rifed  teachers  of  religion^  propagate  through  the 
great  body  of  the  people  doctrines  fubverfive  of 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  it  is  by  violence 
only,  or  by  the  force  of  a  (landing  army,  that 
he  can  maintain  his  authority.  Even  a  Handing 
army  cannot  in  this  cafe  give  him  any  lading  ie- 
curity  v  becaufe  if  the  foldiers  are  not  foreigners, 
which  can  feldom  be  the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the 

great 
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great  body  of  the  people,  which  muft  almoft 
always  be  the  cafe,  they  are  likely  to  be  foon  cor- 
rupted by  thofe  very  doctrines.  The  revolutions 
which  the  turbulence  of  the  Greek  clergy  was 
continually  occafioning  at  Constantinople,  as  long 
as  the  eaftcrn  empire  fubfifted;  the  convulfions 
which,  during  the  courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  the 
turbulence  of  the  Roman  clergy  was  continually 
occafioning  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  fufficiently 
demonftrate  how  precarious  and  infecure  mufl 
always  be  the  fituation  of  the  fovereign  who  has 
no  proper  means  of  influencing  the  clergy  of  the 
eftablifhed  and  governing  religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpiritual 
matters,  it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  within  the 
proper  department  of  a  temporal  fovereign,  who, 
though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for  protec- 
ting, is  feldom  fuppofed  to  be  fo  for  inftructing 
the  people.  With  regard  to  fuch  matters,  there- 
fore, his  authority  can  feldom  be  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the  clergy 
of  the  eftablifhed  church.  The  public  tranquillity, 
however,  and  his  own  fecurity,  may  frequently 
depend  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  may  think 
proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch  matters. 
As  he  can  feldom  directly  oppofe  their  decifion, 
therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  authority,  it  is 
neceflary  that  he  mould  be  able  to  influence  it ; 
and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the  fears  and  ex- 
pectations 
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pe&ations  which  he  may  excite  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  individuals  of  the  order.  Thofe  fears 
and  expectations  may  con  fill  in  the  fear  of  depri- 
vation or  other  punifhment,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  further  preferment. 

A.  SMITH. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  or  MORAL  VIRTUE. 

MEN  are  no  more  to  be  told  what  they  mud 
believe,  and  how  they  mult  act,  than  an  inflru- 
ment  is  to  be  told  what  harmony  it  is  to  afford. 
The  thoughts  and  actions  of  a  man  refult  from 
his  conftruttion,  as  harmony  does  from  that  of 
»n  inftrument.  That  conftru&ion  is  good  or  evil, 
and  will  lead  to  virtue  or  vice,  according  as  he 
has  been  originally  formed  by  nature  ;  according 
as  he  has  been  attempered  in  his  childhood  •,  ac- 
cording as  he  has  been  educated  in  his  youth  j  and 
according  to  the  company  and  friends  he  has  been 
connected  with.  This  organization  of  the  mind, 
or  this  moral  conftitution,  is  the  true  principle 
of  human  actions.  When  this  is  right,  truly  or 
nobly,  or  delicately  harmonized  ;  virtues  of  a 
noble  or  of  an  amiable  afpe£t,  and  every  fpecies 
of  genuine  happinefs,  will  be  the  effects.  When 
this  is  wrong,  when  it  is  defective  or  difarranged, 
the  effect  is  vice  j  and  no  preceptsr  no  inftruc- 
lions,  no  do&rinea  from  heaven  or  hell,  will  make 
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difibnance  harmony,  darknefs  light,  or  vice  to  be 
virtue.  If  a  god  had  defcended,  and  told  the 
world,  in  a  language  to  be  underftood  from  pole 
to  pole,  This  you  are  to  believe,  and  thus  you  are 
to  acl: : — What  would  have  been  the  confequence  ? 
Exactly  what  we  fee  to  be  the  confequence  in 
the  Chriftian  world,  where  every  true  believer 
is  thoroughly  perfuaded  that  God  Almighty  came 
from  heaven ;  laid  down  in  his  gofpel  every  thing 
necefiary  to  be  believed  and  praclifed,  in  order 
to  bear  things  patiently  here,  and  to  be  everlaft- 
ingly  happy  hereafter.  And  are  men  the  wifer, 
or  the  better  ?  We  muft  be  thoroughly  blinded 
by  prejudice,  and  extremely  ignorant  of  hiitory, 
to  fay  they  are.  WILLIAMS. 
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NATIONAL  CHARACTERS. 

TT\IFFERENT  reafons  are  afligned  for  national 
characters  :  fome  account  for  them  from  mo- 
ral, and  others  from  phyfical  caufes.  By  moral 
caufes  we  may  underftand  all  circumftances  which 
are  fitted  to  work  on  the  mind  as  motives 
or  reafons,  and  which  render  a  peculiar  fet  of 
manners  habitual  to  us.  Of  this  kind  are  the  na- 
ture of  government,  the  revolutions  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  plenty  or  penury  in  which  the  people 
live,  the  fituation  of  the  nation  with  regard  to 
its  neighbours,  and  fuch  like  circumftances.  By 
phyfical  caife:  "ve  may  underftand  thofe  qualities 
of  the  air  and  climate  which  are  fuppofed  to  work 
infenfibly  on  the  temper,  by  altering  the  tone  and 
habit  of  the  body,  and  giving  a  particular  com- 
2  plexion ; 
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plexion  •,  which  though  reflexion  and  reafon  may 
fometimes  overcome  it,  yet  it  will  prevail  among 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an  influence 
on  their  manners.  That  the  character  of  a  na- 
tion will  depend  much  on  moral  caufes,  is  evident 
to  every  obferver  j  fince  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  individuals  ;  and  the  manners  of  in- 
viduals  are  frequently  determined  by  thefe  caufes. 
As  poverty  and  hard  labour  debafe  the  minds  of 
the  common  people,  and  render  them  unfit  for 
any  fcience  or  ingenious  profeffion  ;  fo  where  any 
government  becomes  very  oppreffive  to  all  its  fub- 
jects,  it  has  a  proportional  effect  on  their  temper 
and  genius,  and  banifhes  all  the  liberal  arts  from 
among  them. 

As  to  phyjical  caufes,  their'  operation  is  doubt- 
ful :  in  this  particular,  men  feem  to  owe  nothing 
of  their  temper  or  genius  to  the  air,  food,  or  cli- 
mate. The  contrary  opinion  feems,  at  firft  fight, 
probable ;  fince  we  find  thofe  circumftances  have 
an  influence  over -every  other  animal.  The  hu- 
man mind  is  of  a  very  imitative  nature ;  nor  is  it 
poffible  for  any  fet  of  men  to  converfe  often  toge- 
ther, without  acquiring  a  fimilitude  of  manners, 
and  communicating  to  each  other  their  vices  as 
well  as  virtues.  Where  a  number  of  men  are 
united  into  one  political  body,  the  occafions  of 
their  intercourfe  muft  be  fo  frequent,  for  defence, 
commerce,  and  government,  that,  together  with 
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the  fame  fpeech  or  language,  they  muft  acquire  a 
refemblance  in  their  manners,  and  have  a  com- 
mon and  national  character,  as  well  as  a  perfonal 
one,  peculiar  to  each  individual.  Now,  though 
nature  produces  all  kinds  of  temper  and  under- 
ftanding  in  great  abundance,  it  follows  not  that 
fhe  always  produces  them  in  like  proporti  ns,  and 
that  in  every  fociety  the  ingredients  of  induftry 
and  indolence,  valour  and  cowardice,  humanity 
and  brutality,  wifdom  and  folly,  will  be  mixed 
after  the  fame  manner.  In  the  infancy  of  fociety, 
if  any  of  thefe  difpofitions  be  found  in  greater 
abundance  than  the  reft,  it  will  naturally  prevail 
in  the  compofition,  and  give  a  tincture  to  the  na- 
tional character.  If,  on  the  firft  eftablifhment  of 
a  republic,  a  Brutus  fliould  be  placed  in  authority, 
and  be  tranfported  with  fuch  an  enthufiafm  for 
liberty,  as  to  overlook  all  the  ties  of  nature  as  well 
as  private  intereft,  fuch  an  example  will  naturally 
have  an  effect  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  kindle 
the  fame  paffion  in  every  bofom.  Whatever  it  be 
that  forms  the  manners  of  one  generation,  the  next 
mull  imbibe  a  deeper  tincture  of  the  fame  die ; 
men  being  more  fufceptible  of  all  impreflions  du- 
ring infancy,  and  retaining  thefe  impreflions  as 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  world.  All  national 
characters,  where  they  depend  not  on  fixed  moral 
caufes,  proceed  from  fuch  accidents  as  thefe  j  and 
phyfical  caufes  appear  not  to  have  any  difcernible 
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cperation  on  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  maxim  in 
all  philofophy,  That  caufes  which  do  not  appear 
are  to  be  confidered  as  not  exifting.  The  Chinefe 
have  the  greateft  uniformity  of  character  imagi- 
nable} though  the  air  and  climate,  in  different 
parts  of  thofe  vaft  dominions,  admit  of  very  con- 
fiderable  variations.  Athens  and  Thebes  were 
but  a  fhort  day's  journey  from  each  other ;  though 
the  Athenians  were  as  remarkable  for  ingenuity, 
politenefs,  and  gaiety,  as  the  Thebans  for  dul- 
nefs,  ruflicity,  and  a  phlegmatic  temper.  Strabo 
(lib.  ii.)  rejc&Sy  in  a  great  meafure,  the  influ* 
ence  of  climate  upon  men.  "  All  is  cuftom  and 
"  education,"  fays  he :  "  It  is  not  from  nature 
"  that  the  Athenians  are  learned,  the  Lacedxmo- 
"  nians  ignorant,  and  the  Thebans  too,  who  are 
"  ftill  nearer  neighbours  to  the  former.  Even  the 
"  difference  of  animals,"  he  adds,.  "  depends  not 
"  on  climate;** 

The  fame- national  character  commonly  follows 
the  authority  of  government  to  a  precife  boun- 
dary ;  and  upon  eroding  a  river,  or  pafRng  a 
mountain,  one  finds  a  new  fet  of  manners,  with  a 
new  government.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  qua- 
lities of  the  air  fhould  change  exactly  with  the 
limits  of  an  empire  ?  Any  fet  of  men,  fcattered 
over  diflant  nations,  who  have  a  clofe  communi- 
cation together,  acquire  a  fimilitude  of  manners, 
and  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  nations 
U  2  amongft 
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amongft  whom  they  live.  Thus  the  Jews  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Armenians  in  the  Eaft,  have  a  pe- 
culiar charadler. 

Where  a  difference  of  language  or  religion 
keeps  two  nations,  inhabiting  .the  fame  country, 
from  mixing  with  each  other,  their  manners  will 
be  very  diftincl:,  and  even  oppofite.  The  Turks 
and  modern  Greeks  have  very  different  characters. 

The  fame  fet  of  manners  will  follow  a  nation, 
and  adhere  to  them,  over  the  whole  globe,  as  well 
as  tlie  fame  language  and  laws. — The  manners  of 
a  people  change  very  confiderably  from  one  age 
to  another.  The  ingenuity,  induitry,  and  acti- 
vity of  the  ancient  Greeks,  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  ilupidity"  and  indolence  of  the  pre- 
itnt  inhabitants  of  tliofe  regions.  Candour,  bra- 
very, and  love  of  liberty,  formed  the  character  of 
the  ancient  Romans  j  .as  fubtlety,  cowardice,  and 
a  flavifh  difpofition,  do  that  of  the  modern. 

Where  the  government  of  a  nation  is  altogether 
republican,  it  is  apt  to  beget  a  particular  fet  of 
manners.  Where  it  is  altogether  monarchical,  it 
is  more  apt  to  have  the  fame  effect ;  the  imitation 
of  fuperiors  fpreading  the  national  manners  fafter 
among  the  people.  If  the  governing  part  of  a 
itate  confifts  altogether  of  merchants,  as  in  Hol- 
land, their  uniform  way  of  life  will  -fix  thai  cha- 
racler.  If  it  confift  chiefly  of  nobles  and  landed 
.gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the 

fame 
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fame  effect  follows.  The  genius  of  a  particular 
feet  of  religion  is  alfo  apt  to  mould  the  manners 
of  a  people. .  If  the  characters  of  men  depended 
on  the  air,  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  have  a  mighty  influence, 
fince  nothing  has  a  greater  effect  on  all  plants  and 
animals.  And  indeed  there  is  fome  reafon  to 
think,  that  all  the  nations  that  live  beyond  the 
polar  circles,  or  between  the  tropics,  are  inferior 
to  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  The  poverty  of  the 
northern  inhabitants,  and  the  indolence  of  the 
feuthern  from  their  few  neceffities,  may  perhaps 
account  for  this  difference  without  phyfical  caufes. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  character  of 
nations  is  very  promifcuous  in  the  temperate  cli- 
mates ,  and  that  almoft  all  the  general  obferva- 
tk>ns  which  have  been  formed  of  the  more  fouth- 
ern  or  more  northern  nations  in  thefe  climateSj 
are  found  to  be  uncertain  and  fallacious. 

HUME, 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  NATIONS,-  AND  THE 
CAUSES  OF  THEIR  ALTERATIONS. 

EACH  nation  has  its  particular  manner  of  fee- 
ing and  feeling,  which  forms  its  character :  and 
in  every  nation  its  character  either  changes  on  a 
fudden,  or  alters  by  degrees,  according  ta  the 
fudden  or  infenfible  alterations  in  the  form  of  its 
U  3  govern- 
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government,  and  confequently  of  its  public  edu- 
cation ;  for  the  form  of  government  under  which 
we  live  always  makes  a  part  of  our  education. 
That  of  the  French,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
gay,  was  not  always  fo.  The  Emperor  Julian  fays 
of  the  Parifians,  "  I  like  them,  becaufe  their  cha- 
racter, like  mine,  is  auftere  and  ferious." 

The  characters  of  nations,  therefore,  change  : 
but  at  what  period  is  the  alteration  moft  percep- 
tible ?  At  the  moment  of  revolution,  when  a 
people  pafs  on  a  fudden  from  liberty  to  flavery. 
Then  from  bold  and  haughty  they  become  weak 
•and  pufillanimous  :  they  dare  not  look  on  the  man 
in  office :  they  are  enthralled.  This  dejected 
people  fay,  like  the  afs  in  the  fable,  Whoever  he 
my  mafter,  I  cannot  carry  a  heavier  load.  As 
much  as  a  free  citizen  is  zealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  nation,  fo  much  is  a  Have  indifferent  to  the 
public  welfare.  His  heart  is  deprived  of  activity 
and  energy;  is  without  virtue,  without  fpirit, 
and  without  talents ;  he  becomes  indifferent  to 
the  arts,  commerce,  agriculture,  &c.  It  is  not  for 
fervile  hands,  fay  the  Englifh,  to  till  and  fertilize 
the  lands.  Simonides  entered  the  empire  of  a 
defpotic  fovereign,  and  found  there  no  traces  of 
men.  A  free  people  are  courageous,  open,  hu- 
mane, and  loyal.  A  nation  of  flaves  are  bafe, 
perfidious,  malicious,  and  barbarous :  they  pufh 
their  cruelty  to  the  greateft  excefs.  If  the  fevere 

officer 
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officer  has  all.  to  fear  from  the  refentmcnt  of  the 
injured  foldier  on  the  day  of  battle,  that  of  fedi- 
tion  is  in  'like  nianner,  for  the  flave  opprefled, 
the  long- expected  day  of  vengeance  ;  and  he  is 
the  more  enraged  in  proportion  as  fear  has  held 
his  fury  the  longer  reftrained. 
.  What  a  ftriking  piclnre  of  a  fudden  change  in 
the  character  of  a  nation  does  the  l^oman  hiftory 
prefent  us  with  !  What  pecple,  before  the  elevar 
tion  of  the  Csefars,  fhowed  more  force,  more  vir- 
tue, more  love  of  liberty,  and  horror  tor  flavery  ? 
•AndVbat  people,  when  the  throne  of  the  Caefar* 
w:i^  eftiblifhed,  fhowed  more  weaknefs  or  depra- 
vity ?  Their  bafenefs  difgufted.  Tiberius. 

Indifferent  to  liberty,  when  Trajan  offered  it, 
they  refufed  it :  they  difdained  that  liberty  their 
ancellors  had  purchafed  with  fo  much  blood.  All 
things  -were  then  changed  in  Rome  ;  and  that  de- 
termined and  grave  character,  which  diftinguifhed 
its  firft  inhabitants,  was  fucceeded  by  that  light 
and  frivolous  difpofition  with  which  Juvenal  re- 
proaches them  in  his  tenth  Satire. — Let  us  exem- 
plify this  matter  by  a  more  recent  change.  Com- 
pare the  Englifh  of  the  prefent  day  with  thofe  un- 
•der  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
This  people,  now  fo  humane,  indulgent,  learned, 
free,  and  induftrious,  fuch  lovers  of  the  arts  and 
philofophy,  were  then  nothing  more  than  a  na- 
tion of.  flaves  i  inhuman  and  fuperititious ;  with- 
out 
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out  arts,  and  without  induftry. — When  a  prince 
ufurps  over  his  people  a  boundlefs  authority,  he 
is  fure  to  change  their  character ;  to  enervate 
their  fouls  5  torenderthem  timid -and  bafe.  From 
that  moment,  indifferent  to  glory,  his  fubjecls 
lofe  that  character  of  boldnefs  and  conftancy  pro- 
per to  fupport  all  labours,  and  brave  all  dangers. 
The  weight  of  arbitrary  power  deflroys  the  fpving 
of  their  emulation.  Does  a  prince,  impatient  of 
contradiction,  give  the  name  of  factions  to  the 
man  of  veracity?  he  fubftitutes  in  his  nation  the 
character  of  falfity  for  that  of  .franknefs.  If,  in 
thofe  critical  moments,  the  prince,  giving  himfelf 
up  to  flatterers,  finds  that  he  is  furrounded  by  men 
void  of  all  merit,  whom  fhould  he  blame  ?  Him- 
felf i  for  it  is  he  that  has  made  them  fuch.  Who 
could  believe,  when  he  confiders  the  evils  of  fer- 
vitude,  that  there  were  flill  princes  mean  enough 
to  wifh  to  reign  over  flaves  ;  and  flupid  enough 
to  be  ignorant,  of  the  fatal  changes  that  defpotifm 
produces  in  the  character  of  their  fubjecls  f  What 
is  arbitrary  power  ?  The  feed  of  calamities,  that, 
fown  in  the  bofom  of  a  fttite,  fprings-  up  to  bear 
the  fruit  of  mifery  and  devastation.  Let  us  hear 
the  King  of  Pruffia  :  .Nothing  is  better,  faid  he,  in 
a  difcourfe  pronounced  to  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
tbt-n  an  arbitrary  government,  under  princes  juftt 
humane,  and  virtuous  ,-  nothing  -wcrfe  under  the 
common  race  of  kings*  Now,  how  many  kings 
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are  there  of  the  latter  fort  ?  and  how  many 
•fuch  as  Titus,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  ?  Thefe 
are  the  thoughts  of  a  great  man.  What  elevation 
of  mind,  what  knowledge,  does  not  fuch  a  decla- 
ration fuppofe  in  a  monarch  ? — What,  in  fac\  does 
a  defpotic  power  announce  ?  Often  ruin  to  the 
defpot,  and  always  to  his  pofterity.  The  founder 
of  fuch  power  fets  his  kingdom  on  a  fandy  foun- 
dation. It  is  only  a  tranfient  ill-judged  notion  of 
royalty,  that  is,  of  pride,  idlenefs,  or  fome  fimi- 
lar  paflion,  which  prefers  the  exercife  of  an  un- 
juft  and  cruel  defpotifm  over  wretched  flaves,  to 
that  of  a  legitimate  and  friendly  power  over  a 
free  and  happy  people.  Arbitrary  power  is  a 
thoughtlefs  child,  who  continually  facrifices  the 
future  to  the  prefent. — The  moil  formidable  ene- 
my of  the  public  welfare  is  not  riot  and  fedition, 
but  defpotifm  :  it  changes  the  character  of  a  na- 
tion, and  always  for  the  worfe:  it  produces  no- 
thing but  vices.  Whatever  might  be  the  power 
of  an  I  ml  i  an  Sultan,  he  could  never  form  mag- 
nanimo'us  fubjetts ;  he  would  never  find  among 
his  -fiaves  the  virtues  of  free  men.  Chemiflry  can 
extract  no  more  gold  from  a  mixed  body  than  it 
includes  •,  and  the  mod  arbitraryrpower  can  draw 
nothing  from  a  ftave  but  the  bafenefs  he  contains. 
Experience,  then,  proves,  that  the  character  and 
fpirit  of  a  people  change  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment 5  and  that  a  different  government  gives  by 

turns, 
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turns,  to  the  fame  nation,  a  character  noble  or 
bafe,  firm  or  fickle,  courageous  or  cowardly.  If 
the  Perfian  have  no  idea  of  liberty,  and  the  favage 
no  idea  of  fervitude,  it  is  the  effecl:  of  their  dif- 
ferent inftru&ion.  HfiiVETius. 

NATIONAL  FAITH. 

WHEN  a  number  of  political  focieties  are  creel- 
ed, and  maintain  a  great  intercourfe  together,  a 
new  fet  of  rules  are  immediately  difcovered  to  be 
ufeful  in  that  particular  fituation;  and  according- 
ly take  place  under  the  title  of  the  laws  of  nations. 
The  rules  of  juftice,  fuch  as  prevail  among  indi- 
viduals, are  not  entirely  fufpended  among  politi- 
cal focieties.  All  princes  pretend  a  regard  to  the 
rights  of  other  princes;  and  fome,  no  doubt, 
without  hypocrify.  Alliances  and  treaties  are 
every  day  made  between  independent  dates,  which 
would  be  only  fo  much  wafte  of  parchment,  if 
they  were  not  found  by  experience  to  have  fome 
influence  and  authority.  But  here  is  the  differ- 
ence between  kingdoms  and  individuals.  Human 
nature  cannot  by  any  means  fubfift  without  the 
aflbciation  of  individuals ;  and  that  aflbciation 
never  could  have  place,  were  no  regard  paid  to 
the  laws  of  equity  and  juftice.  Diforder,  confu- 
fion,  the  war  of  all  againft  all,  are  the  necefTary 
confequences  of  fuch  a  licentious  conduct.  But 
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nations  can  fubfift  without  intercourfe.  They 
may  even  fubfift,  in  fome  degree,  under  a  general 
war.  The  obfervance  of  juftice,  though  ufeful 
among  them,  is  not  guarded  by  fo  flrong  a  necef- 
fity  as  among  individuals ;  and  the  moral  obliga- 
tion holds  proportion  with  the  ufefulnefs.  All 
politicians  will  allow,  and  moft  philofophers,  that 
reafons  of  (late  may,  in  particular  emergencies, 
difpenfe  with  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  invalidate 
any  treaty  or  alliance,  where  the  ftri£l  obfervance 
of  it  would  be  prejudicial  in  a  confiderable  degree 
to  either  of  the  contracting  parties.  But  nothing 
lefs  than  the  extremeft  neceffity,  it  is  confefTed, 
can  juftify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  promife  or 
an  invafion  of  the  properties  of  others.  In  a  con- 
federated commonwealth,  fuch  as  the  Achaean  re- 
public of  old,  or  the  Swifs  Cantons  and  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces  in  modern  times ;  as  the  league  has 
here  a  peculiar  utility,  the  conditions  of  union 
have  a  peculiar  facrednefs  and  authority ;  and  a 
violation  of  them  would  be  regarded  as  equally 
criminal,  or  even  as  more  criminal  than  any  pri- 
vate injury  or  injuftice. 

HUME. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

WHEN  two  nations  conclude  a  treaty  between 
them,  they  have,  like  private  perfons,  no  other 
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object  than  their  reciprocal  advantage  and  happi- 
nefs ;  when  this  reciprocal  advantage  no  longer 
fubfifts,  the  treaty  becomes  void:  one  of  the  two 
nations  may  break  it.  Ought  they  to  do  it  ?  No, 
if  there  refult  but  a  fmall  damage  to  them  from 
obferving  it:  for  then  it  xvould  be  better  to  fuffer 
that  damage,  than  be  regarded  as  too  eafy  viola- 
tors of  their  engagements.  Now,  in  the  motives 
themfelves  that  make  thofe  two  people  obferve 
their  treaty,  we  fee  the  right  that  every  people 
have  to  difannul  a  treaty  when  it  is  evidently  de- 
ftru£Uve  to  their  happinefs. 

HELVETIUS. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IF  treaties  between  nations  were  as  facred  as 
promifes  between  individuals,  nations  would  be 
perpetually  facririced  to  die  lolly  and  in  .ttention 
of  their  rulers  -,  who  ought  always  to  confult  the 
intereft  of  the  community,  and  not  their  own  re- 
putation for  integrity  when  it  muft  be  injurious 
to  the  people.  HELVETIUS. 

THE  PUPII.  OF  NATURE. 

WAS  it  pofuble  that  a  human  creature  could 
grow  up  to  manhood  in  fome  folitary  place  with- 
out any  communication  with  his  own  fpecies,  he 
2  could 
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could  no  more  think  of  his  own  chara&er.  of  the 
propriety  or  demerit  of  his  own  fentiments  and 
conduct,  of  the  beauty  and  deformity  of  his  own 
mind,  than  of  the  beauty  or  deformity  of  his  own 
face.  All  thefe.  are  objects  which  he  cannot  eafily 
fee,  which  naturally  he  does  not  look  at,  and  with 
regard  to  which  he  is  provided  with  no  mirror 
which  can  prefent  them  to  his  view.  Bring  him 
into  fociety,  and  he  is  immediately  provided  with 
the  mirror  which  he  wanted  before.  It  is  placed 
in  the  countenance  and  behaviour  of  thofe  he  lives 
with,  which  always  mark  when  they  enter  into, 
and  when  they  difapprove  of  his  fentiments;  and 
it  is  here  he  firft  views  the  propriety  and  impro- 
priety of  his  own  p*flions,  the  beauty  and  defor- 
mity of  his  own  mind.  To  a  man  who  from  his 
birth  was  a  ft  ranger  to  fociety,  the  objects  ol*  his 
pafTions,  the  external  bodies  which  either  pleafed 
or  hurt  him,  would  occupy  his  whole  attention. 
The  paflions  themielves,  the  defires  or  averfions, 
th'e  joys  or  forrows,  which  thofe  objects  excited, 
though  of  all  things  the  moft  immediately  prefent 
to  him,  would  fcarce  ever  be  the  objects  of  his 
thoughts.  The  idea  of  them  could  never  intereft 
him  fo»much  as  to  call  upon  his  attentive  confi- 
deration.  The  confideration  of  his  joy  could  in 
him  excite  no  new  joy,  nor  that  of  his  forrow  any 
new  forrow,  though  the  confideration  of  the  caufes 
of  thofe  pafTions  might  ofen  excite  both.  Bring 
Vot,  IL  X  f  him 
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him  into  fociety,  and  all  his  own  paflions  will  im- 
mediately become  the  caufes  of  new  paflions.  He 
\vill  obferve  that  mankind  approve  of  fome  of 
them,  and  are  difgufted  by  others.  He  will  be 
elevated  in  the  one  cafe,  and  caft  down  in  the 
other;  his  defires  and  aver/ions,  his  joys  and  for- 
TQWS,  will  now  become  the  caufes  of  new  defires 
and  new  averfions,  new  joys  and  new  forrows: 
they  will  now  therefore  intereft  him  deeply,  and 
often  call  upon  his  mod  attentive  confederation. 

A.  SMITH. 

LIBERTY  AXD  NECESSITY. 

IS  not  the  will  necefTarily  determined  by  what 
appears  to  be  the  beft  reafon? — It  no  doubt  is  fo; 
nor  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  any  creature  willing 
what  he  does  not  think  beft.  But  this  is  impro- 
perly called  neceflity:  for  neceflity  is  always  from 
without,  and  cannot  be  without  two  things;  an 
agent  who  applies  force  and  violence,  and  a  pa- 
tient who  fuffers  it.  Nothing  therefore  can  force 
itfelf :  fo  that  when  we  fay  the  intellect  is  necef- 
farily  determined  by  the  ftrongeft  reafon,  we  can 
mean  nothing,  but  that  neceflity  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  every  thing,  and  is  the  fame  by  which 
a  triangle,  or  any  other  geometrical  figure,  has  all 
the  properties  belonging  to  its  nature. 

L.  Mo  N  BOD  DO. 
ON 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IF  moral  motives  are  certain  in  their  opera* 
tion,  is  not  man  as  much  a  machine  as  if  he  were 
impelled  by  a  mechanical  force  ?  If  the  Deity  pro- 
pofes  a  motive  which  I  cannot  refift,  am  I  in  that 
cafe  a  free  agent  ?  Are  not  my  elective  powers 
abfolutely  over-ruled  and  determined  to  one  par- 
ticular choice  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  moral  motives 
are  not  certain  in  their  effects,  there  will  be  a  dif- 
ficulty in  reconciling  divine  fore-knowledge  and 
man's  free-will.     In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  That  even  admitting  the  certain  opera-, 
tion  of  moral  motives,  man  is  not  fo  much  a  ma- 
chine as  if  he  were  impelled  by  mere  mechanical 
force.     The  very  afking,  If  he  be  not  as  much  a 
machine  as  fome   others  ?    necefiarily  implies  a 
comparative  gradation  in  machinery :    ib  that  a 
man  may  even  be  admitted  to  be  a  machine,  and 
yet  pofTefs  a  capacity  of  being  actuated  by  moral 
motives,  which  none  but  rational  machines  are. 
For  diftinction  fake,  he  may  be  called  a  moral 
machine;  poflefled  of  a  principle  of  felf-determi- 
nation  or  volition,  in  which  lie  is  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  to   inanimate  machines.     In   the  operation, 
ho\v-'ver,  of  the  moral  motives  by  which  he  is  ac- 
tuat'-d,  and  the  a6Hons  fubfequent  thereto,  he  is 
as  very  a  mechanical  machine  as  a  piece  of  clock- 
X  2  work. 
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work.  How  fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when  the 
operations  of  the  Deity  himfelf  in  the  government 
of  the  world  are  mechanical?  The  univerfe  itfelf 
is  one  great  machine,  moved  by  the  power  of  its 
great  Creator.  It  is  pride,  therefore,  alone  which 
makes  man  aihamed  to  be  thought  a  microcofm, 
fubjecl.  to  fimilar  laws  of  motion :  he  is  ambitious 
of  being  thought  a  god,  capable  of  willing  and 
moving  folely  of  himfelf. 

KENRICK. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  DOC- 
TRINE OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY. 

IF  we  examine  the  operations  of  bodies,  and 
the  production  of  effects  from  their  caufes,  we 
fhall  find,  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  carry  us 
further  in  our  knowledge  of  this  relation,  than 
barely  to  obferve,  that  particular  objects  are  con- 
ftantiy  conjoined  together,  and  that  the  mind  is 
carried,  by  a  cuftomary  tranfition,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other.  But 
though  this  conclufion  concerning  human  igno- 
rance be  the  refult  of  the  ftri cleft  fcrutiny  of  this 
fubjeft,  men  ftill  entertain  a  ftrong  propenfity  to 
telieve,  that  they  {-•-••  .irate  further  into  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  perceive  fomething  like  a  neceflary 
connection  between  the  caufe  and  effect.  When, 
again,  they  turn  iheir  reflections  towards  the  ope- 
ration, 
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ration  of  their  own  minds,  and  feel  no  fuch  con- 
nection of  the  motive  and  the  a&ion,  they  are  apt 
from  thence  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  effects  refulting  from  material  force, 
and  thofe  which  arife  from  thought  and  intelli- 
gence. But  being  once  convinced,  that  we  know 
nothing  further  of  caufation  of  any  kind,  than 
merely  the  con  ft  ant  conjunction  of  objects,  and  the 
confequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  an- 
other ;  and  finding  that  thefe  two  circumftances 
are  univerfally  allowed  to  have  place  in  voluntary 
actions,  we  may  thence  be  more  eafily  led  to  own 
the  fame  necellity  common  to  all  caufes. 

The  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may 
be  accounted  for  from  another  caufe,  viz.  a  falfc 
fenfation  or  feeming  experience  which  we  haver 
or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference  -in  many  of 
our  actions.  The  neceflity  of  any  action,  whe- 
ther of  matter  or  mind,  is  not,  properly  fpeaking, 
a  quality  in  the  agent,  but  in  any  thinking  intel- 
ligent being,  who  may  confider  the  action ;  and 
it  confifts  chiefly  in  the  determination  of  his 
thoughts  to  infer  the  exiflence  of  that  action  from 
fome  preceding  objects  j  as  liberty,  when  oppo- 
fed  to  neceffity,  is  nothing  but  the  want  of  that 
datermination,  and  a  certain  loofenefs  or  indiffer- 
ence, which  we  feel  in  palling,  or  not  paffing, 
from  the  idea  of  one  object  to  that  of  any  fuc- 
ceeding  one.  Now  we  may  obferve,  that,  though, 
X  3  in 
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in  reflecting  on  human  actions,  we  feldom  feel 
fuch  a  loofenefs  and  indifference,  but  are  com- 
monly able  to  infer  them  with  confiderable  cer- 
tainty from  their  motives,  and  from  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  agent;  yet  it  frequently  happens,  that 
in  performing  the  aclions  themfelves,  we  are  fen- 
fible  of  fomething  like  it :  and  as  all  refembling 
objects  are  readily  taken  for  each  other,  this  has 
been  employed  as  a  demonftrative,  and  even  in- 
tuitive proof  of  human  liberty.  We  feel  that  our 
a£tions  are  fubje&  to  our  will  on  mod  occafions; 
and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itfelf  is  fubjeft 
to  nothing,  becaufer  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are 
provoked  to  try,  we  feel  that  it  moves  eafily  every 
way,  and  produces  an  image  of  itfelf  (or  a  vel- 
leity,  as  it  is  called  in  fchools),  even  on  that  fide 
on  which  it  did  not  fettle.  This  image,  or  faint 
motion^  we  perfuade  ourfelves,  could  at  that  time 
have  been  completed  into  the  thing  itfelf;  be- 
caufe  mould  that  be  denied,  we  find,  upon  a  fe- 
cond  trial,  that  at  prefent  it  can.  We  confider 
not,  that  the  fantaftical  defire  of  mowing  liberty 
is  here  the  motive  of  our  actions.  And  it  feems 
certain,  that,  however  we  imagine  we  feel  a  li- 
berty within  ourfelves,  a  fpe&ator  can  commonly 
infer  our  a£lionsfrom  our  motives  and  character \ 
and  even  where  he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  gene- 
ral, that  he  might,  were  he  perfectly  acquainted 
•with  every  circumftance  of  our  fituation  and  tem- 
per, 
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per,  and  the  mod  fecret  fprings  of  our  complec- 
tion  and  difpofition.  Now  this  is  the  very  efTence 
of  neceflity,  according  to  die  foregoing  doctrine. 

HOME. 
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IT  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  matter  in  all  its 
operations,  is  actuated  by  a  neceflary  force;  and 
that  every  natural  effect  is  fo  precifcly  determi- 
ned by  the  energy  of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  ef- 
fect, in  iuch  particular  circumflance,  could  pof- 
fibly  have  refulted  from  the  operation  of  that  caufe. 
Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  juft  and  precife  idea 
of  necej]ity>  we  muft  confider  whence  that  idea 
arifes,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bo- 
dies. It  feems  evident,  that  if  all  the  fcenes  of 
nature  were  fhifted  continually  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  no  two  events  bore  any  refemblancs  to. each 
other,  but  every  object  was  entirely  new,  with- 
out any  fimilitude  to  whatever  had  been  feen  be- 
fore, we  fliould  never,  in  that  cafe,  have  attained 
the  lead  idea  of  neceflity,  or  of  a  connection  a- 
mong  thofe  objects,  or  of  caufe  and  effect.  In- 
ference and  rcafoning  concerning  the  operations 
of  nature  would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end. 
Our  idea,  therefore,  of  neceflity  and  caufation 
arifes  entirely  from  the  uniformity  in  the  opera- 
tions of  nature;  where  funilar  objects  are  con- 

ftantly 
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flantly  conjoined  together,  and  the  mind  is,  by 
cuftom,  determined  to  infer  the  one  from  the 
other.  Thefe  two  circumftances  form  the  whole 
of  that  neceflity  we  afcribe  to  matter.  And  thefe 
two  circumftances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  men,  and  in  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
The  conftant  conjunction  of  fimilar  events  in  vo- 
luntary actions,  appears  from  their  uniformity  in 
all  nations  and  ages.  The  fame  motives  produce 
always  the  fame  actions.  The  fame  events  follow 
from  the  fame  caufes.  Ambition,  avarice,  felf- 
love,  vanity,  friendfhip,  generofity,  public  fpirit; 
thefe  paflions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  di- 
ftributed  through  fociety,  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  and  {till  are,  the  fource  of 
all  the  actions  and  enterprizes  which  have  ever 
been  obferved  among  mankind.  Mankind  are  fo 
much  the  fame,  in  all  times  and  places,  that  hi- 
ftory  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or  Itrange  in  this 
particular.  The  records  of  wars,  intrigues,  and 
factions,  are  collections  of  experiments,  by  which 
the  politician  or  moral  philofopher  fixes  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  fcience ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
phyhcian  or  natural  phiiofopher  is  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals,  &c.  by  ex- 
periments. Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  or  other 
elements,  examined  by  Ariitotle  and  Hippocrates, 
more  like  to  thofe  which  at  prelent  lie  under  our 
obfervation,  than  the  men  defcribed  by  Polybius 

and 
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and  Tacitus  are  to  thofe  who  now  govern  the 
world.  The  veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as 
much  to  be  fufpected,  when  he  defcribes  the  fu- 
pernatural  courage  of  Alexander,  by  which  he 
was  hurried  on  fingly  to  attack  multitudes,  as 
when  he  defcribes  his  fupernatural  force  and  ac- 
tivity, by  which  he  was  able  to  refill  them.  So 
readily  and  univerfally  do  we  acknowledge  an  uni- 
formity in  human  motives  and  actions  as  well  as 
in  the  operations  of  body.  Hence  likewife  the 
benefit  of  that  experience,  acquired  by  long  life 
and  a  variety  of  bufmefs  and  company,  in  order 
to  inftrutt  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
and  regulate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  fpe- 
culation.  By  means  of  this  guide  we  mount  up 
to  the  knowledge  of  mens  inclinations  and  mo- 
tives, from  their  a&ions,  expreffions,  and  even 
gefluresj  and  again  defcend  to  the  interpretation 
of  their  actions  from  our  knowledge  of  their  mo- 
tives and  inclinations.  But  were  there  no  unifor- 
mity in  human  actions,  and  were  every  experi- 
ment we  could  form  of  this  kind  irregular  and 
anomalous,  it  were  impofBble  to  collect  any  ge- 
neral obfervations  concerning  mankind.  We  muft 
not,  however,  expe£l,  that  this  uniformity  of  ac- 
tions fliould  be  carried  to  fuch  a  length,  as  that 
all  men,  in  the  fame  circumf lances,  will  always 
a£t  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  without  ma- 
king any  allowance  for  the  diverfity  of  characters, 

prejudices, 
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prejudices,  and  opinions.    Such  an  uniformity  fit 
every  particular  is  found  in  no  part  of  nature. 
An  artificer  who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may 
be  difappointed  of  his  aim  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cian, who  directs  the  conduct  of  fenfible  and  in- 
telligent beings.  It  is  from  the  variety  of  conduct 
in   different  men  we  form  a  greater  variety  of 
maxims,  which  (till  fupport  a  degree  of  regula- 
rity.    Are  the  manners  of  men  different  in  diffe- 
rent ages  and  countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the 
great  force  of  cuftom  and  education.     Even  the 
characters  which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual 
have  an  uniformity  in  their  influence;  otherwife 
our  acquaintance  with  the  perfons,  and  our  ob- 
fervation  of  their  conduct,  could  never  teach  us 
their  difpofitions,  nor  ferve  to  direct  our  beha- 
viour with  regard  to  them.  The  irregular  and  un- 
expected refclutions  of  men  may  frequently  be  ac- 
counted for  by  thofe  who  know  every  particular  cir- 
cumftance  of  their  character  and  fituation.    Even 
when  an  action,  as  fometimes  happens,  cannot  be 
particularly  accounted  for,  either  by  the  perfon 
himfelf  or  by  others-,  we  know,  in  genera!,  that 
the  characters  of  men  are,  to  a  certain  degree,  in- 
conftant  and  irregular.     This  is  in  a  manner  the 
conftant  character  of  human  nature ;  though  it 
be  applicable,  in  a  more  particular  manner,  to 
fome  perfons,  who  have  no  fixed  rule  for  their 
conduct,  but  proceed  in  a  continued  courfe  of  ca- 
price 
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price  and  inconftancy.  The  internal  principles 
and  motives,  however,  may  operate  uniformly, 
notwithstanding  thefe  feeming  irregularities. 

HUME. 

LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY,  A  DISPUTE  OF 
WORDS. 

MEN  begin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  queftion 
concerning  liberty  and  neceflity,  when  they  enter 
upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  loul, 
the  influence  of  the  underftanding,  and  the  ope- 
rations of  the  will.  Let  them  firft  difcufs  a  more 
fimple  queftion,  viz.  die  operations  of  body,  and 
of  brute  unintelligent  matter;  and  try  whether 
they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  caufation  and  ne- 
ceflity, except  that  of  a  conftant  conjunction  of 
objects,  and  fubfequent  inference  of  the  mind 
from  one  to  another.  If  thefe  circumftances 
form,  in  reality,  the  whole  of  that  neceflity  which 
we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  thefe  circumftances 
be  alfo  univerfally  acknowledged  to  take  place  in 
the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  difpute  is  merely 
verbal.  HUME. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY. 

WHOEVER  defires  to  injure  himfelf,  fay  the 
Stoics,  and  without  motives  fhould  throw  himfelf 

into 
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into  the  fire,  the  fea,  or  out  of  a  window,  would 
be  juftly  thought  a  madman:  for  in  his  natural 
ftate  man  purfues  pleafure  and  flies  pain;  and  in 
all  his  a&ions  is  neceflarily  determined  by  a  de- 
fire  of  happinefs,  real  or  apparent.  Man,  there- 
fore, is  not  free.  His  will  is  as  neceflarily  the  ef- 
fe£t  of  his  ideas,  and  confequently  of  his  fenfa- 
tions,  as  pain  is  the  effeft  of  a  blow.  Befide, 
add  the  Stoics,  is  there  a  fingle  inftant  when  the 
liberty  of  man  can  be  referred  to  the  different 
operations  of  the  fame  mind?  If,  for  example,  the 
fame  thing  cannot,  at  the  fame  inftant,  be  and 
not  be,  it  is  not  therefore  poflible,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment the  mind  acts,  it  could  act  otherwife ;  that 
at  the  moment  it  choofes,  it  could  choofe  other- 
wife  ;  that  at  the  moment  it  deliberates,  it  could 
deliberate  otherwife ;  that  at  the  moment  it  \vills, 
it  could  will  otherwife.  Now  if  it  be  my  will, 
fuch  as  it  is,  that  makes  me  deliberate;  if  my  de- 
liberation, fuch  as  it  is,  makes  me  choofe;  if  my 
choice,  fuch  as  it  is,  makes  me  acl:;  and  if,  when  I 
deliberated,  it  was  not  poffible  for  me  (confidering 
the  love  I  have  for  myfelf)  not  to  deliberate;  it  is 
evident  that  that  liberty  does  not  confift  in  the  ac- 
tual volition,  nor  in  the  actual  deliberation,  nor 
in  the  actual  choice,  nor  in  the  actual  action ;  and, 
in  fhort,  that  liberty  does  not  relate  to  any  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  If  that  were  the  cafe, 
the  fame  thing  muft  be  and  not  be  at  the  fame 
2  inftant. 
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inftant.  Now,  add  the  Stoics,  this  is  the  que- 
ftion  we  aflc  the  philofophers,  Can  the  mind  be 
free,  if  when  it  wills,  when  it  deliberates,  and 
when  it  choofes,  it  is  not  free  r 

HELVETIUS. 

THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  WILL  is  NECES- 
SITY. 

WHEN  the  word  liberty  is  applied  to  the  will, 
nothing  more  can  be  underftood  by  it  than  the 
free  power  of  willing  or  not  willing  a  thing.  But 
this  power  would  fuppofe  that  there  could,  be  wills 
without  a  motive,  and  confequently  effects  with- 
out a  caufe.  And  it  would  follow,  that  we  could 
equally  wifh  ourfelves  good  and  evil ;  a  fuppoH- 
tion  abfolutely  impoflible.  In  fuel,  if  the  defire 
of  happinefs  be  the  true  principle  of  all  our 
.thoughts  and  of  all  our  actions;  if  all  men  really 
tend  towards  their  true  or  apparent  happinefs ;  it 
will  follow,  that  all  our  wills  are  no  more  than 
the  effect  of  this  tendency.  In  this  fenfe,  there- 
fore, no  adequate  idea  can  be  annexed  to  the  word 
liberty.  But  it  will  be  faid,  if  we  are  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  purfuing  happinefs  wherever  we  difcern 
it,  we  are  at  lead  at  liberty  in  making  choice  of 
the  means  for  procuring  our  happinefs.  Yes,  it 
may  be  anfwered ;  but  then  liberty  is  only  a  fy- 
nonimous  term  for  knowledge.  The  more  or  lefs 
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a  perfon  underftands  of  the  law,  or  the  more  or 
lefs  able  the  couniellor  is  by  whom  he  is  directed 
in  his  affairs,  the  more  or  lefs  eligible  will  be  his 
meafures.  But  whatever  his  conduct  be,  -the  de- 
fire  of  happinefs  will  always  induce  him  to  take 
thofe  meafures  which  appear  to  him  the  beft  cal- 
culated to  promote  his  intereft,  his  difpofition, 
his  paflions,  and,  in  fine,  whatever  he  accounts 
his  happinefs.  There  are  fome  who  confider  the 
fufpenfion  of  the  mind  as  a  proof  of  liberty. 
They  are  not  aware,  that  in  volition,  fufpenfion 
is  no  lefs  neceflary  than  precipitancy.  When,  for 
want  of  confideration,  we  have  drawn  on  our- 
felves  fome  misfortune,  felf-love  renders  fufpen- 
fion abfolutely  neceflary.  The  word  deliberation 
is  equally  miilaken.  We  conceive,  for  inftance, 
that  while  we  are  choofmg  between  two  pleafures 
nearly  equal,  that  we  are  deliberating.  But  what 
we  confider  as  deliberation,  is  only  the  flownefs 
with  which  the  heavier  of  two  weights,  nearly 
equal,  makes  one  of  the  fcales  of  a  balance  fub- 
fide.  How  can  the  problem  of  liberty  be  philo- 
fophically  folved,  if,  as  Mr  Locke  has  proved,  we 
are  difciples  of  friends,  parents,  books,  and,  in 
fine,  all  the  objects  that  furround  us?  All  our 
thoughts  and  wills  muft  then  be  either  the  imme- 
diate effects,  or  neceflary  confequences,  of  the  im- 
preffions  we  have  received. 

HELVETIUS. 
Li- 
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LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 


any  paft  perception  is  brought  into1 
view  again,  whether  by  any  conatus  or  exertion 
of  the  percipient,  or  ab  extra  only,  or  without 
any  defign  of  his,  fuch  being  in  view  is  what  we 
call  memory.  The  perceptions  of  living  beings 
may  be  related  to  each  other  two  ways  extremely 
different  ;  the  one,  when  a  being  exerts  an  inter- 
nal power  to  make  a  paft  perception  again  pre- 
fent  ;  the  other,  when  the  perception,  or  the 
refemblance  of  it,  is  offered  by  fome  external 
caufe,  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
percipient.  Hence  it  appears  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  memory  fpecifically  different,  an  active 
and  a  paffive  memory.  —  Reafon  implies  or  fup- 
pofes  memory  in  general  ;  for  without  memory, 
whatever  is  in  the  mind  would  be  a  train  of  un- 
connected and  unrelated  perceptions,  which  is 
inconfiftent  with  a  power  producing  a  chain  of 
depending  confequences  :  and  without  active  me- 
mory, whatever  is  in  the  mind,  would  be  related 
by  accident  only  with  refpett  to  us  ;  which  is  in- 
confiftent with  a  power,  by  which  we  bring  to- 
gether any  two  perceptions  or  ideas,  that  we  may 
fee  their  agreement  and  diverfity.  In  a  word, 
reafoning  fuppofes  our  comparing,  and  comparing 
uppofes  our  bringing  together,  preceptions,  that 
Y  2  are- 
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are  in  nature  fuccefiive,  and  confequently  diftant ; 
that  is,  it  fuppofes  active  memory.  Since  reafon 
implies  and  fuppofes  active  memory,  it  follows 
that  it  implies  or  fuppofes  liberty ;  this  kind  of 
memory  being  only  the  power  of  reflecting  back, 
and  applying  voluntarily  our  attention  to  any  pad 
perception,  and  confequently  to  any  part  of  our 
paft  confcioufnefs  within  certain  limits  at  leaft. 
The  power  of  reflecting  and  applying,  is  here 
oppofed  to  the  recemty  of  doing  it  on,  the  one 
hand,  and  the  neceflity  of  not  doing  it  on  the 
other.  But  we  are  not  free  in  feeing  the  iden- 
tities, diverfities,  agreements,  or  difagreements  of 
our  ideas :  we  are  not  free  in  feeing  the  natures, 
and  habitudes,  and  relations  of  thofe  perceptions, 
upon  which  we  have  thus  freely  and  voluntarily 
vcficcted  back  our  attention.  For  every  perci- 
pient, if  it  mall  bring  together  and  compare  any 
two  perceptions,  muft  of  neceflity,  according  to 
its  faculty  of  difcernment,  fee  whether  they  agree 
or  difagree,  or  how  far  they  are  the  fame  or 
different.  It  muft  by  its  original  conftitution  be 
thus  far  purely  paflive  in  its  perception,  being 
a<Slive  and  free  only  in  reflecting  and  applying  its 
attention  to  it.  So  that  it  is  wonderful  that  there 
fhould  ever  have  been  any  difpute  in  the  world, 
whether  a  rational  creature  could  be  a  free  crea- 
ture i  fmce  the  pronouncing  a  creature  rational  is 
the  faine  thing  as  the  pronouncing  it  free  in  other 

words. 
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words.  It  happens  to  human  liberty,  as  to  mo- 
tion, that  it  is  eafier  to  feel  it,  and  be  certain  of 
the  reality  of  it,  than  accurately  to  explain  its 
nature.  The  friends  of  common  fenfe  and  found 
philofophy  fhould  therefore  deduce  their  inftances 
of  it  from  the  firfl  and  higheft  kind  of  liberty, 
that  over  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  which  is 
the  caufe ;  rather  than  from  the  motions  of  the 
body,  which  are  but  the  confcquence  and  effecl: 
of  the  other.  BAXTER, 

PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY  AND  LIBERTY 
IN  MAN. 

ACCORDING  to  Newton  and  others,  the  infi- 
nitely free  Being  has  communicated  to  man  a  limi« 
ted  portion  of  that  liberty ;  and  by  liberty  here,  i;%, 
not  underftood  the  fimple  power  of  applying  our 
thoughts  to  fuch  or  fuch  an  object,  and  of  begin- 
ning the  motion  :  not  only  the  faculty  of  willing 
is  meant,  but  that  of  willing  in  the  mofl  free  and 
efficacious  manner  ;  and  even  of  willing  without 
any  other  reafon  than  the  will  itfelf.  There  is 
not  a  man  on  the  earth  who  does  not  believe 
that  he  fometimes  feels  himfelf  poffefled  of  this 
liberty.  Many  philofophers  however  think  the 
contrary ;  and  .that  all  .the  liberty  we  enjoy,  is 
that  of  wearing  fometimes  freely  the  fetters  of 
fatality.  Collins  is  of  this  opinion:  he  calls  man- 
Y3  a. 
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a  neceflary  agent.  Clarke  fays,  if  this  be  true, 
man  is  no  longer  an  agent.  But  who  does  not 
fee  that  this  is  true  chicanery  ?  Whatever  pro- 
duces neceflary  effects,  Collins  calls  a  neceflary 
agent.  Is  it  of  any  confequence  whether  he  be 
called  agent  or  patient  ?  The  point  is  to  know 
whether  he  be  neceffarily  determined. 

If  only  one  fmgle  cafe  can  be  found  where 
man  is  really  free  with  a  liberty  of  indifference, 
that  alone  feems  fufficient  to  decide  the  queftion. 
Now  what  cafe  fhall  we  find  more  proper  than 
that  where  our  liberty  is  put  to  a  trial  ?  For  in- 
ftance,  it  is  propofed  to  me  to  turn  to  the  right 
or  the  left,  or  to  do  fome  other  action,  to  which 
neither  pleafure  attracts,  nor  difguft  diverts.  I  then 
choofe,  and  do  not  follow  the  dictates  of  my  under- 
ftanding  which  reprefents  to  me  the  beft ;  for  in 
this  cafe  there  is  neither  better  nor  worfe.  How 
do  I  aft  ?  I  exercife  a  right,  God  has  given  me  of 
willing  and  a£ting  in  certain  cafes  without  any 
other  reafon  than  my  own  will.  I  enjoy  a  right 
and  power  to  begin  the  motion,  and  begin  it  on 
which  fide  I  pleafe.  If  in  this  cafe  my  will  directs 
me,  why  fhould  any  other  caufe  be  fought  than 
my  own  will?  It  feems  probable,  therefore,  that 
in  indifferent  things  we  have  the  liberty  of  indif- 
ference. Tor  who  can  fay  that  God  has  or  has 
not  been  able  to  confer  on  us  this  gift  ?  And  if 
he  is  able,  and  we  feel  this  power  in  ourfelves, 
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how  can  it  be  affirmed  that  we  do  not  enjoy  it  ? 
— This  liberty  of  indifference  is,  however,  treated 
as  a  chimera  :  it  is  faid,  that  to  determine  with- 
out a  reafon,  belongs  only  to  madmen.  But  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  that  madmen  are  diftem- 
pered  perfons,  without  any  liberty.  They  are 
neceflarily  determined  by  the  diforder  of  their 
organs.  They  are  not  their  own  mafters;  they 
choofe  nothing.  He  is  free  who  determines  for 
himfelf.  Now,  why  (hall  we  not  in  things  in- 
different determine  ourfelves  merely  by  our  own 
will  ? 

We  enjoy,  in  all  other  cafes,  the  liberty  called 
fpontanietyj  that  is,  our  will  is  determined  by 
motives  when  there  are  any;  and  thefe  motives 
are  always  the  laft  refult  of  the  underftanding  or 
inftinft.  Thus,  when  my  underftanding  repre- 
fents  to  itfelf,  that  it  is  better  for  me  to  obey 
than  break  the  law,  I  conform  to  the  law  with  a 
fpontaneous  liberty ;  I  perform  volirntarily  what 
the  laft  didlamen  of  my  underftanding  leads  me 
to  perform.  This  fpecies  of  liberty  is  never  bet- 
ter perceived,  than  when  our  will  oppofes  our 
defires.  I  have  a  violent  pafllon  for  fomething ; 
but  my  underftanding  tells  me,  I  muft  refift  this 
pafiion  j  it  reprefents  to  me  a  greater  good  in 
vi£lory,  than  in  a  compliance  with  my  appetite. 
This  laft  motive  preponderates,  and  I  oppofe  my 
defires  by  my  will.  This  command  of  my  reafon 
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I  necefiarily  and  willingly  obey.  I  do  not  what 
I  defire,  but  what  I  will ;  and  in  this  cafe  I  am 
free,  and  enjoy  all  the  liberty  of  which  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance  can  make  me  fufceptible. 

In  fine,  I  am  free  in  no  refpeft,  when  my  paf- 
fion  is  too  ftrong,  and  my  understanding  too  weak, 
or  when  my  organs  are  difordered  ;  and  this  un- 
fortunately is  very  often  the  cafe  of  rnen.  So  that 
fpontaneous  liberty  is  to  the  foul  what  health 
is  to  the  body:  fome  perfons  enjoy  it  entirely  and 
conftantly  ;  many  are  often  deprived  of  it  •,  and 
others  are  fick  during  their  whole  life:  all  the 
other  faculties  of  m?.n  are  fubjecl:  to  the  fame  va- 
riation. Sight,  hearing,  tafle,  ftrength,  cogitation, 
are  fometimes  ilronger  and  fometimes  weaker  : 
our  liberty,  like  every  thing  elfe,  is  limked,  vari- 
able :  in  a  word,  very  trifling  j  becaufe  man  is 
himfelf  inconfiderable.. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  human  actions 
with  God's  eternal  prefcience,  was  no  obftacle  to 
Newton  i  he  avoided  that  labyrinth.  Liberty  being 
once  proved,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  how- 
God  forefees  what  we  ihall  freely  dcv.  We  know, 
not  how  God  fees  what  pafles  at  prcfent:  .We 
have  no  idea  of  his  mode  of  feeing :  why  then 
mould  we  have  any  of  his  mode  of  forefeeing  ? 
We  mould  confider  all  his  attributes  as  equally 
incompreheniible. 

It  muil  be  owned,  that  agaiftn  this  idea  of 
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liberty  there  are  objections  which  ftartle.  It  is 
immediately  feen  that  this  liberty  of  indifference 
would  be  but  a  trivial  prefent,  if  it  extended  no 
further  than  fpitting  to  the  right  or  left,  or  chuoo- 
fmg  either  odd  or  even.  The  bufmefs  is  whether 
Cartouche  and  Shah  Nadier  have  a  liberty  of  not 
fhedding  human  blood  ?  Of  what  confequence  is 
the  liberty  of  putting  the  left  or  right  foot  firft  ? 
This  liberty  of  indifference  is  then  found-  to  be 
impoflible ;  for  how  can  we  be  faid  to  determine 
without  reafon  ?  You  will,  but  why  will  you  ? 
You  are  aflced  even  or  odd ;  you  choofe  even, 
without  being  aware  of  the  motive  ;  which  is, 
that  even  prefents  itfelf  to  your  mind  at  the  in- 
ftant  you  make  the  choice. 
•  Every  thing  has  its  caufe :  confequently  your 
will  is  not  excepted.  There  is  then  no  willing, 
but  in  confequence  of  the  laft  idea  received.  No 
perfon  can  know  what  idea  he  will  have  the 
next  moment ;  therefore,  no  perfon  is  mafter  of 
his  own  ideas  ;  therefore  no  perfon  is  mafter  of 
willing  or  not  willing.  Were  he  mafter  of  thefe, 
he  might  perform  the  contrary  of  what  God  has 
difpofed  in  the  concatenation  of  the  things  of 
this  world.  Thus  every  perfon  might  and  a<Stu- 
ally  would,  change  the  Eternal  order. 

All  the  liberty  the  wife  Locke  knew,  was  the 
power  of  doing  what  one  wills.  Free-will  feem- 
cd  to  him  only  a  chimera.  A  patient  during  the 
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paroxifm  of  the  gout  has  not  the  liberty  of  walk- 
ing ;  nor  the  prifoner  that  of  going  abroad  :  the 
one  becomes  free  when  cured  5  the  other  on 
opening  to  him  the  gate. 

To  place  thefe  difficulties  in  a  ftronger  light, 
I  will  fuppofe  that  Cicero  is  attempting  to  prove 
to  Catiline  that  he  ought  not  to  confpire  againft 
h'is  country.  Catiline  tells  him,  it  is  out  of  his 
power ;  that  his  conferences  with  Cethegus  have 
imprinted  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  the  confpiracy; 
that  this  idea  pleafes  him  beyond  any  other  j  and 
that  we  only  will  in  confequence  of  our  lad 
decifion.  But  you  might,  anfwers  Cicero,  adopt 
other  ideas  as  well  as  I,  by  liftening  attentively 
to  me,  and  reflecting  on  the  duty. of  confulting 
the  good  of  your  country.  It  is  of  no  confequence, 
returns  Catiline,  your  ideas  offend  me  ;  and  the 
defire  of  aflaffinating  you  prevails.  I  am  forty 
for  your  madnefs,  fays  Cicero  j  endeavour  to  take 
fome  of  my  medicines.  If  I  am  mad,  replies 
Catiline,  I  cannot  command  my  endeavours  to 
be  cured.  But,  urged  the  conful,  men  are  endued 
with  reafon,  which  they  may  confult,  and  may 
cure  the  diforder  of  the  organs,  which  renders 
you  thus  perverfe,  thus  hardened  in  fo  horrid  a 
crime ;  efpecially  if  this  diforder  be  not  too 
ftrong.  Show  me,  fays  Catiline,  the  point  where 
this  diforder  is  curable.  .For  my  part,  I  own, 
that  from  the  firft  moment  I  began  the  confpiracy, 
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all  my  reflections  have  tended  to  make  me  per- 
fevere  in  the  undertaking.  When  did  you  firft 
take  th]s  fatal  refolution  ?  aflcs  the  conful.  When 
I  had  loft  my  money  at  play.  And  could  not  you 
have  abftained  from  play  ?  No ;  for  the  idea  of 
play  predominated  at  that  time  in  my  mind  abo\c 
all  other  ideas :  and  had  I  not  played,  I  (hould 
have  difcompofed  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  by 
which  Qiiartilla  \vas  to  win  400000  fefterces  of 
me  ;  with  this  money  fhe  was  to  purchafe  a  houfc 
and  a  gallant ;  by  this  gallant  fhe  was  to  Jiave  a 
fon  ;  Cethegus  and  Lentulus  were  to  come  to  my 
houfe,  and  we  were  to  confpire  againft  the  re- 
public. Deftiny  has  made  me  a  wolf,  and  you  a 
fhepherd's  dog:  deftiny  will  decide  which  is  to 
cut  the  throat  of  the  other.  To  this  Cicero  could 
have  anfwered  only  by  an  oration.  It  muft  in- 
deed be  allowed,  that  the  objections  againft  liberty 
can  hardly  be  anfwered  but  by  a  vague  eloquence : 
a  fubjeft  on  which  the  wifer  a  perfon  Is,  the 
more  he  fears  to  confider  it.  But  whisht \  or 
fyftem  we  embrace,  by  whatever  fatality  w~  fup> 
pofe  all  our  actions  are  governed,  we  fhall  always 
aft  as  if  we  were  free. 

VOLTAIRE. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY,  AND  THE  LI- 
BERTY OF  INDIFFERENCE. 

1.  PLANTS  are  organifed  beings,  in  which 
every  thing  is  done  necefiarily.     Some  plants  be- 
long to  the  animal-kingdom,  and  are,  in  effect:, 
animals  attached  to  the  earth. 

2.  Can  thefe  animal-plants,  with  roots,  leaves, 
and  fenfations,  be  fuppofed  to  have  liberty  ?  No, 
furely. 

3.  Have  not  animals  a  perception,  an  inftinft, 
a  reafon  begun,  a  meafure  of  ideas  and  of  me- 
mory ?    What,  in  reality,  is  inftintl  ?    Is  it  not 
one  of  thofe  fecret  fprings  we  can  never  know  ? 
Nothing  can  be  known  but  by  analyfts,  or  a  con- 
fequence  of  what  are  called  the  firft  principles. 
Now,  what  analyfis,  or  what  fynthefis,  can  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  inftm&  ?  We  only  perceive 
that  this  inftincl:  is  always  neceflarily  accompa- 
nied with  ideas.     A  filk  worm  has  a  perception 
of  the  leaf  which  nourifhes  it ;  the  partridge,  of 
the  worm  which  it  feeks  and  fwallows ;  the  fox, 
of  the  partridge  which  it  eats;  the  wolf,  of  the  fox 
•which  it  devours.     Now  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
thefe  beings  poflefs  what  we  call  liberty :  may 
we  not,  therefore,  have  ideas  without  being  free? 

4.  Men  receive    and  combine   ideas  in   their 
ftaep  ;  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  be  then  free- 
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Is  not  this  a  frefli  proof,  that  we  may  have  ideas 
•without  being  free? 

5.  Man  has,  above  other  animals,  the  gift  of  a 
more  comprehenfive  memory:  this  memory  is  the 
fole  fource  of  all  his  thoughts.     Can  this  fource, 
common  to  animals  and  men,   produce  liberty  ? 
The  ideas  of  reflection  in  one  brain,  can  they  be 
any  other  than  ideas  of  reflection  in  another  ? 

6.  Are  not  all  men  determined  by  their  in- 
ftincl:  ?  And  is  not  this  the  reafon  why  they  never 
change  their  character  ?  Is  not  this  inftirct  what 
\ve  call  the  difpofitionJ* 

7.  Were  we  free,  where  is  the  man  who  would 
not  change  his  difpofition?  But  was  ever  a  man 
feen  on  earth,  who  gave  himfelf  one  fmgle  pro- 
penfity  ?  Was  there  ever  a  man  born  with  an 
averfion  to  dancing,  .that  gave  himfelf  a  tafte  for 
dancing?  A  fluggiih  and  fedeutary  man,  that  gave 
himfelf  an  inclination  to  feek  motion  ?  Do  not  age 
and  regimen  diminifh  the  paflions,  which  reafon 
fancies  it  has  fubdued  ? 

8.  Is  not  the  will  the  laft  confequence  of  the 
lall  ideas  received  ?   If  thefe  ideas  are  necefiary, 
is  not  the  will  alfo  neceflary  ? 

p.  Is  liberty  any  thing  more  than  the  power  of 
acting  or  not  acling  ?  And  was  not  Locke  in  the 
right  to  call  liberty,  Power  ? 

.  10.  A  wolf  has  the  perception  of  fneep  feeding 
in  a  meadow  ;  his  inftincl  prompts  him  to  dc- 
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vour- them,  but  is  prevented  by  the  dogs.  A 
conqueror  has  the  perception  of  a  province,  which 
his  mftincl:  leads  him  to  invade;  he  finds  for- 
trefies  and  armies  to  obftrucl  his  pafiage.  Where 
is  the  great  difference  between  the  wolf  and  the 
conqueror  ? 

11.  Does  not  this  univerfe  appear  in  all  itsparts 
fubjefled  to  immutable  laws  ?  If  a  man  might  at 
his  pleafure  direct  his  will,  is  it  not  plain,  that  he 
might  difcompofe  thefe  immutable  laws? 

12.  By  what  privilege  mould  man  be.cxemptcd 
from  the  fame  neceffity,   to  which  the  ftars,  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  every  thing  elfe  in  nature  are 
fubjectcd  ? 

13.  Is  it  juftly  faid,  that  in  the  Cyftem  of  this 
univerfal  fatality,  punifhments  and  rewards  would 
be  ufelefs  and  abfurd  ?    Is  it  not  rather  evident, 
that  the  inutility  and  abfurdity  of  punimments 
and  rewards  appears  in  the  fuftem  of  liberty  ?  In 
fhort,  if  a  highwayman  is  poflcfled  of  a  free  will, 
determining  itfelf  folely  by  itfelf,    the  fear  of 
punifnment  may   very  well  fail  of  determining 
him  to  renounce  robbery  :    but  if  the    phyfical 
caufes  act  alone  ;  if  the  fight  of  the  gibbet  and 
\vheel  make  a  neceflary  and  violent  impreffion  ; 
they  then  necefiarily  correcl  the  villain,  while  he 
is  gazing  at  the  execution  of  another. 

14.  To  know  if  the  foul  be  free,  mould  we 
not,firft  know   vh;:t  this  foul  is?    Can  any  one 
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boaft  that  his  reafon  alone  demonftrates  to  him 
the  fpiritual  nature,  the  immortality  of  the  foul  ? 
It  is  the  general  opinion  of  phyficians,  that  the 
principle  of  fenfation  refides  in  the  place  where 
the  nerves  uni^e  in  the  brain.  But  this  place 
is  not  a  mathematical  point.  The  origin  of 
every  nerve  is  extended.  There  is  in  that  place 
a  bell  on  which  the  fine  organs  of  our  fenfes 
ftrike  ;  but  who  can  conceive  that  this  bell  oc- 
cupies no  point  of  fpace  ?  Are  we  not  automata ; 
born  to  will  always,  to  do  fometimes  what  we 
will,  and  fometimes  the  contrary  ?  Stars  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  without  us  and  within  us, 
every  eflence,  every  fubftance  is  to  us  unknown. 
We  fee  only  appearances.  We  are  in  a  dream. 

15.  Whether  in  this  dream  we  believe  the  will 
free  or  fubjecl: ;  the  organifed  earth  of  which  we 
are  formed  endued'  with  an  immortal  or  perilh- 
able  faculty  ;  whether  we  think  like  Epicurus  or 
likevSocrates,  the  wheels  that  move  the  machine 
of  the  univerfe  will  be  always  the  fame. 

VOLTAIRE. 

LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY. 

EVERY  one  finds  in  himfelf  a  power  to  begin 

or  forbear,  continue  or    put  an  end  to  feveral 

actions  in  himfelf.  From  the  confideration  of  the 

extent  of  this  power  of  the  mind  over  the  actions 
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of  the  man,  which  every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  arile 
the  ideas  of  liberty  and  neceflity. 

All  the  actions  that  we  have  any  idea  of,-  re- 
ducing themfelves  to  thefe  two,  viz.  thinking  and 
motion -,  fo  far  as  a  man  has  power  to  think  or 
not  to  think,  to  move  or  not  to  move,  according 
to  the  preference  or  direction  of  his  own  mind, 
fo  far  is  a  man  free.  Wherever  any  performance 
or  forbearance  are  not  equally  in  a  man's  power  •, 
wherever  doing  or  not  doing  will  not  equally 
follow  upon  the  preference  of  his  mind  directing 
it ;  there  he  is  not  free,  though  perhaps  the  action 
may  be  voluntary.  So  that  the  idea  of  liberty  is 
the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or  forbear 
any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determi- 
nation or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of 
them  is  preferred  to  the  other j  where  either  of 
them  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  agent  to  be  pro- 
duced by  him  according  to  his  volition,  there  he 
is  not  at  liberty  ;  that  agent  is  under  necefiity. 
So  that  liberty  cannot  be  where  there  is  no 
thought,  no  volition,  no  will ;  but  there  may  be 
thought,  there  may  be  will,  there  may  be  volition, 
where  there  is  no  liberty.  A  little  confi deration 
of  an  obvious  inftance  or  two  may  make  this 
clear. 

A  tennis-ball,  whether  in  motion  by  the  ftroke 
of  a  racket,  or  lying  ftill  at  reft,  is  not  by  any  one 
taken  to  be  a  free  agent.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
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renfon,  we  fhall  find  it  is  becaufe  we  conceive  not 
a  tennis-ball  to  think,  and  consequently  not  to 
have  any  volition  or  preference  of  motion  to  reft, 
or  vice  verfa,  and  therefore  has  not  liberty,  is 
not  a  free  agent;  but  both  its  motion  and  reft 
come  under  our  idea  of  neceiTary,  and  are  fo 
called.  Likewife  a  man  falling  into  the  water  (a 
bridge  breaking  under  him)  has  not  herein  liberty, 
is  not  a  free  agent.  For  though  he  has  volition, 
though  he  prefers  his  not  falliug  to  falling;  yet 
the  forbearance  of  that  motion  not  being  in  his 
power,  the  flop  or  ceflation  of  that  motion  follows 
not  upon  his  volition  ;  and  therefore  therein  .  he 
is  not  free.  So  a  man  finking  himfelf,  or  his 
friend,  by  a  convuliive  motion  of  his  arm  which 
it  is  not  in  his  power,  by  volition  or  the  direction 
of  his  mind,  to  flop  or  forbear ;  nobody  thinks 
he  has  in  this  liberty;  every  one  pities  him,  as 
acting  by  neceflity  and  conflraint. 

Again,  fuppofe  a  man  to  be  carried.,  whiift  faft 
nileep,  into  a  room,  where  is  a  perfon  he  longs  to 
fee  and  fpeak  with ;  and  to  be  there  locked  faft 
in,  beyond  his  power  to  get  out ;  he  awakes,  and 
is  glad  to  find  himfelf  in  fo  defirable  company, 
which  he  flays  willingly  in,  i.  e.  prefers  his  flay 
to  going  away;  I  afk,  Is  not  this  flay  voluntary? 
I  think  nobody  will  doubt  it :  and  yet  being  lock- 
ed fail  in,  it  is  evident  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to 
ilay ;  he  has  not  freedom  to  be  gone.  So  that 
Z  3  liberty 
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liberty  is  not  an  idea  belonging  to  volition  or 
preferring  j  but  to  the  perfon  having  the  power 
of  doing,  or  forbearing  to  do,  according  as  the 
mind  fhall  choofe  or  direct.  Our  idea  of  liberty 
reaches  as  far  as  that  power,  and  no  further. 
For  wherever  reftraint  comes  to  check  that  power, 
or  compulfion  takes  away  that  indifferency  of  abi- 
lity on  either  fide  to  aft,  or  to  forbear  acting ; 
there  liberty  and  our  notion  of  it  prefently  ceafes. 
We  have  inftances  enough,  and  often  more 
than  enough,  in  our  own  bodies.  A  man's  heart 
beats,  and  the  blood  circulates,  which  it  is  not 
in  his  power  by  any  thought  or  volition:  to  flop  ; 
and  therefore,  in  refpecl  of  thefe  motions,  where 
reft  depends  not  on  his  choice,  nor  would  follow 
the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  mould  pre- 
fer it,  he  is  not  a  free  agent.  Convulfive  motions 
agitate  his  legs,  fo  that  though  he  will  it  ever  fo 
much,  he  cannot  by  any  power  of  his  mind  flop 
their  motion  (as  in  that  odd  difeafe  called  chorea 
Janfti  PitiJ,  but  he  is  perpetually  dancing  :  he  is 
not  at  liberty  in  this  action,  but  under  as  much 
neceffity  of  moving  as  a  ftone  that  falls,  or  a 
tennis-ball  ftruck  with  a  racket.  On  the  other 
fide,  a  palfy  or  the  flocks  hinder  his  legs  from 
obeying  the  determination  of  his  mind,  if  it  would 
thereby  transfer  his  body  to  another  place.  In 
all  thefe  there  is  want  of  freedom;  though  the 
fitt  ing  ftill  even  of  a  paralytic,  whilft  he  prefers  it 
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to  a  removal,  is  truly  voluntary.  Voluntary,  then, 
is  not  oppofed  to  neceflary,  but  to  involuntary.  For 
a  man  may  prefer  what  he  can  do  to  what  he'cannot 
do  5  the  ftatehe  is  in  to  its  ab fence  or  change,  though 
neceflity  has  made  it  in  itfelf  unalterable, 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  fo  it  is  in 
the  thoughts  of  our  minds :  where  any  one  is  fuch, 
that  we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  ac- 
cording to  the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are 
at  liberty.  A  waking  man,  being  under  the  necel* 
fhy  of  h'aviag  fome  ideas  conftantly  in  his  mind, 
is  not  at  liberty  to  think  or  not  to  think ;  no  more 
than  he  is  at  liberty,  whether  his  body  fhaU  touch 
any  other  or  no  :  but  whether  he  will  remove  his 
contemplation  from  one  idea  to  another,  is  many 
times  in  his  choice ;  and  then  he  is  in  refpecl:  of 
his  ideas  as  much  at  liberty  as  he  is  in  refpecT:  of 
bodies  he  refts  on  :  he  can  at  pleafure  remove 
himfelf  from  one  to  another.  But  yet  fome  ideas 
to  the  mind,  like  fome  motions  to  the  body,  are 
fuch  as  in  certain  circumftanccs  it  cannot  avoid, 
nor  obtain  their  abfence  by  the  utmoft  effort  it 
can  ufe.  A  man  on  the  rack  is  not  at  liberty  to 
lay  by  the  idea  of  pain,  and  divert  himfelf  with 
other  contemplations;  andfometimes  aboiilerous 
pafilon  hurries  our  thoughts  as  a  hurricane  does 
our  bodies,  without  leaving  us  the  liberty  of 
thinking  on  other  things,  which  we  would  rather 
choofe.  But  as  foon  as  the  mind  regains  the 
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power  to  flop  or  continue,  begin  or  forbear,  any 
of  thefe  motions  of  the  body  without,  or  thoughts 
within,  according  as  it  thinks  fit  to  prefer  either 
to  the  other,  we  then"  confider  the  man  as  a  free 
agent  again. 

Wherever  thought  is  wholly  wanting,  or  the 
power  to  aft  or  forbear  according  to  the  direction 
of  thought  j  there  neceflity  takes  place.  This,  in 
an  agent  capable  of  volition,  when  the  beginning 
or  continuation  of  any  a£tion  is  contrary  to  that 
preference  of  his  mind,  is  called  Compulfion  j 
when  the  hindering  or  (topping  any  action  is  con- 
trary to  his  volition,  it  is  called  Reftraint.  Agents 
that  have  no  thought,  no  volition  at  all,  are  in 
every  thing  necefiary  agents. 

If  this  be  fo  (as  I  imagine  it  is),  I  leave  it  to  be 
confidered,  whether  it  may  not  help  to  put  an 
end  to  that  long  agitated,  and  I  think  unreafon- 
able,  becaufe  unintelligible,  quedion,  viz.  Whe- 
ther man's  will  be  free  or  no  ?  For  if  I  miftake 
not,  it  follows  from  what  I  have  faid,  that  the 
queftion  itfelf  is  altogether  improper ;  and  it  is  as 
infignificant  as  to  afk  whether  his  fleep  be  fwift,  or 
his  virtue  fquare  ;  liberty  being  as  little  applkable 
to  the  will,  as  fwiftnefs  of  motion  is  to  ileep  or 
fquarenefs  to  virtue.  Every  one  would  laugh  at 
the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  queilion  as  either  of  thefe ; 
becaufe  it  is  obvious,  that  the  modifications  qf 
motion  belong  not  to  ileep,  nor  die  difference  of 
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figure  to  virtue :  and  when  any  one  well  confiders 
i  t,  I  think  he  will  as  plainly  perceive,  that  liberty, 
which  is  but  a  power,  belongs  only  to  agents, 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the 
will,  which  is  alfo  but  a  power. 

I  think  the  queilion  is  not  proper,  Whether  the 
will  be  free  ?  but,  Whether  a  man  be  free  ?  Thus 
I  think, 

That  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  the  direction 
or  choice  of  his  mind,  preferring  the  exiftence  of 
any  action  to  the  non-exiftence  of  that  action, 
and  vice  verfa,  make  it  to  exift  or  not  exift  5  fo 
far  he  is  free.  For  if  I  can,  by  a  thought  direct- 
ing the  motion  of  my  finger,  make  it  move  when 
it  was  at  reft,  or  vice  verfa;  it  is  evident,  that  in 
refpect  of  that  I  am  free  :  and  if  I  can,  by  a  like 
thought  of  my  mind,  preferring  one  to  the  other, 
produce  either  words  or  filence,  I  am  at  liberty 
tofpeak  or  hold  my  peace.  And  as  far  as  this 
power  reaches,  of  acting  or  not  acting,  by  the  de- 
termination of  his  own  thought  preferring  either, 
fo  far  is  a  man  free.  For  how  can  we  think  any 
one  freer,  than  to  have  the  power  to  do  what  he 
will  ?  And  fo  far  as  any  one  can,  by  preferring 
any  action  to  its  not  being,  or  reft  to  any  action, 
produce  that  action  or  reft ;  fo  far  can  he  do  what 
he  will.  For  fuch  a  preferring  of  action  to  its 
abfence,  is  the  willing  of  it  j  and  we  can  fcarce 
tell  how  to  imagine  any  being  freer,  than  to  be 
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able  to  do  what  he  wilt.  So  that  in  refp:  -1  of 
actions  within  the  reach  of  lurh  a  power  .uhim, 
a  man  feems  as  free  as  it  is  polhule  for  freedom 
to  make  him. 

But  the  inquifitive  mind  of  man,  willing  to 
flrift  off  from  himfelf,  as  far  as  he  can,  all  thoughts 
of  guilt,  though  it  be  by  putting  himfelf  into  a 
worfe  ftate  than  that  of  fatal  necefiity,  is  not  con- 
tent with  this  i  freedom,  unlefs  it  reaches  further 
than  this,  will,  not  ferve  the  turn:  and  it  panes 
for  a  good  plea,  that  a  man  is  not  free  at  all,  if 
he  be  not  as  free  to  will  as  he  is  to  act  what  he 
wills.  Concerning  a  man's  liberty,  there  yet 
therefore  is  raifed  this  further  queftion,  Whether 
a  man  be  free  to  will  ?  Which  I  think  is  what  is 
meant,  when  it  is  difputed  whether  the  will  be 
free.  And  as  to  that  I  imagine, 

That  willing  or  volition,  being  an  action  and 
freedom  confiding  in  a  power  of  acting  or  not 
acting,  a  man,  in  refpect  of  willing,  or  the  act 
of  volition,  when  any  action  in  his  power  is  once 
propofed  to  his  thoughts  as  prefently  to  be  done, 
cannot  be  free.  The  reafon  whereof  is  very  ma- 
nifeft :  for  it  being  unavoidable  that  the  action 
depending  on  his  will  fliould  exift  or  not  exift ; 
and  its  exiftence  or  not  exiftence  following  per- 
fectly the  determination  and  preference  of  his 
will ;  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  exiftence  or 
act  exiftence  of  that  action :  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
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.ry  that  he  will  the  one  or  the  ether ;  i.  e. 
pr.-fer  the  one  to  the  other  :  fince  one  of  them 
muft  necefiarily  follow ;  and  that  which  does 
follow,  follows  by  the  choice  and  determination 
of  his  mind,  that  is,  by  his  willing  it ;  for  if  -he 
did  not  will  it,  it  would  not  be.  So  that  in  re- 
fpecl:  of  the  act  of  willing,  a  man  in  fuch  a  cafe 
is  not  free :  liberty  confiiling  in  a  power  to  ac~l 
or  not  to  acV,  which,  in  regard  of  volition,  a  man, 
upon  fuch  a  propofal,  has  not.  For  it  is  unavoid- 
ably neceffary  to  prefer  the  doing  or  forbearance 
of  an  aclion  in  a  man's  power  which  is  once  fo 
propofed  to  his  thoughts:  a  man  muft  neceflarliy 
will  the  one  or  the  other  of  them;  upon  which 
preference  or  volition,  the  aclion,  or  its  forbear- 
ance, certainly  follows,  and  is  truly  voluntary. 
But  the  act  of  volition,  or  preferring  one  of  the 
two,  being  that  which  he  cannot  avoid,  a  man,  in 
refpec"l  of  that  acl  of  willing,  is  under  a  necemty, 
and  fo  cannot  be  free ;  unlefs  neceflity  and  free- 
dom can  confift  together,  and  a  man  can  be  free 
and  bound  at  once. 

This  then  is  evident,  that  in  all  propofals  of 
prefent  actions,  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will 
or  not  to  will,  becaufe  he  cr.nnot  forbear  willing; 
liberty  confiiling  in  a  power  to  a£l  or  forbear  ac- 
ting, and  in  that  only.  For  a  man  that  fits  ftill  is 
faid  yet  to  be  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  can  wa'k  if 
he  wills  it :  but  if  a  man  fitting  dill  has  not  a 
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power  to  remove  himfelf,  he  is  not. at  liberty.  So 
likewife  a  man  falling  down  a  precipice,  though 
"in  motion,  is  not  at  liberty,  becaufe  he  cannot 
ilop  that  motion  if  he  would.     This  being  fo,  it 
is  plain  that  a  man  that  is  walking,  to  whom  it  is 
propofed  to  give   off  walking,    is  not  at  liberty 
whether   he  ,will  determine  himfelf  to  walk  or 
give  off  walking  or  no:  he  muft  neceflarily  prefer 
one  or  the  other  of  them  ;  walking  or  not  walk- 
ing. And  fo  it  is  in  regard  of  all  other  actions  in 
our  power  fo  propofed ;  which  are  the  far  greater 
number.     For  conCdering  the  vail   number  of 
voluntary  actions  that  fucceed  one  another  every 
moment  that  we  are  awake  in  the  courfe  of  our 
lives,  there  are  but  few  of  them  that  are  thought 
on  or  p-ropofed  to  the  will,  till  the  time  they  are 
to  be  done  ;  and  in  all  fuch  actions,  as  I  have 
{hown,  the  mind,  in  refpecl  of  willing,  has  not  a 
power  to  act    or  not  to   act,    wherein    confifts 
liberty.     The  mind  in  that  cafe  has  not  a  power 
to  forbear  willing;  it  cannct  avoid  fome  deter- 
mination concerning  them,  let  the  confideration 
be  as  fliort,  the  thought  as  quick,  as  it  will ;  it 
either  leaves  the  man  in  the  ftate  he  was  before 
thinking,  or  changes  it;  continues  the  aclion,  or 
puts  an  end  to  it.    Whereby  it  is  manifeft,  that  it 
orders  and  directs  one,  in  preference  to  or  with  ne- 
glecl  to  die  other ;   and  thereby  either  the  conti- 
nuation or  change  becomes  unavoidably  voluntary. 
2  Since, 
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$ince,  then,  it  is  plain,  that,  in  moft  cafes,  a 
man  is  not  at  liberty  whether  he  will  or  no,  the 
next  thing  demanded  is,  Whether  a  man  be  at 
liberty  to  will  which  of  the  two  he  plcafes,  mo- 
tion or  reft  ?  This  queftion  carries  the  abfurdity 
of  it  fo  manifefHy  in  itfelf,  that  one  might  there- 
by fufficiently  be  convinced  that  liberty  concerns 
not  the  will.  For  to  afk,  Whether  a  man  be  at 
liberty  to  will  either  motion  or  reft,  fpeaking  or 
filence,  which  he  pleafes  ?  is  to  alk,  Wrhether  a 
man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleafed  with 
what  he  is  pleafed  with  ?  A  queftion  which,  I 
think,  needs  no  anfwer ;  and  they  who  can  make 
a  queftion  of  it,  muft  fuppofe  one  will  to  deter- 
mine the  acts  of  another,  and  another  to  deter- 
mine that,  and  fo  on  in  irifinitum* 

To  avoid  thefe  and  the  like  abfurdities,  nothing 
can  be  of  greater  ufe  than  to  eftablifh  in  our  minds 
determined  ideas  of  the  things  under  confidera- 
tion.  If  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  volition  were 
well  fixed  in  the  underftandings,  and  carried  along 
with  us  in  our  minds,  as  they  ought,  through  all 
the  queftions  that  are  raifed  about  them,  I  fup- 
pofe a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  that  perplex 
mens  thoughts,  and  entangle  their  underftand- 
ings, would  be  much  eafier  refolved;  and  we 
fhould  perceive  where  the  confufed  fignha  ation 
of  terms,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  thing,  caufed 
the  obfcurity, 
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It  is  carefully  to  be  remembered,  that  freedom 
confifts  in  the  dependence  of  the  exiftence  or  not 
exiftence  of  any  action  upon  our  volition  of  it ; 
and  not  in  the  dependence  of  any  action,  or  its  con- 
trary, on  our  preference.  A  man  Handing  on  a  cliff 
is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty  yards  downwards  into 
the  fea ;  not  becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  do  the  con- 
trary action,  which  is  to  leap  twenty  yards  up- 
wards, for  that  he  cannot  do ;  but  he  is  therefore 
free,  becaufe  he  has  a  power  to  leap  or  not  to 
leap.  But  if  a  greater  force  than  his  either  holds 
him  faft,  or  tumbles  him  down,  he  is  no  longer 
free  in  that  cafe ;  becaufe  the  doing  or  forbear- 
ance of  that  particular  action  is  no  longer  in  his 
power.  He  that  is  a  clofe  prifoner  in  a  room 
twenty  feet  fquare,  being  at  the  north  fide  of  his 
chamber,  is  at  liberty  to  walk  twenty  feet  fouth- 
ward,  becaufe  he  can  walk  or  not  walk  it ;  but  is 
not  at  the  fame  time  at  liberty  to  do  the  contrary, 
/.  e.  to  walk  twenty  feet  northward. 

In  this,  then,  confifts  freedom  •,  viz.  in  our  be- 
ing able  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  we  mall 
choofe  or  will. 

"We  muft  remember,  that  volition,  or  willing, 
is  an  act  of  the  mind,  directing  its  thought  to  the 
production  of  any  action,  and  thereby  exerting  its 
power  to  produce  it.  To  avoid  multiplying  of 
words,  I  would  crave  leave  here,  under  the  word 
eiciion,  to  comprehend  the  forbearance  too  of  any 
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action  propofed ;  fitting  ftill,  or  holding  one's 
peace,  when  walking  or  fpeaking  are  propofed, 
though  mere  forbearances,  requiring  as  much  the 
determination  of  the  wiH,  and  being  as  often 
weighty  in  their  confequences,  as  the  contrary  ac- 
tions, may,  on  that  confideration,  well  enough 
pafs  for  actions  too. 

The  will  being  nothing  but  a  power  in  the 
mind  to  direct  the  operative  faculties  of  a  man  to 
motion  or  reft,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  fuch  di- 
re&ion ;  to  the  queftion,  What  is  it  that  deter- 
mines the  will  ?  the  true  and  proper  anfwer  is, 
The  mind  :  for  that  which  determines  die  general 
power  of  directing  to  this  or  that  particular  direc- 
tion, is  nothing  but  the  agent  itfelf  exercifing  the 
power  it  has  that  particular  way.  If  this  anfwer 
fatisfies  not,  it  is  plain  the  meaning  of  the  que- 
ftion, What  determines  the  will  ?  is  this,  What 
moves  the  mind,  in  every  particular  inftance,  to 
determine  its  general  power  of  directing  to  this 
or  that  particular  motion  or  reft  ?  And  to  this  I 
anfwer,  The  motive  for  continuing  in  the  fame 
ftate  or  action  is  only  the  prefent  fatisfa£Hon  in 
it :  the  motive  to  change  is  always  fome  uneafi- 
nefs ;  nothing  fetting  us  upon  the  change  of  ftate, 
or  upon  any  new  aftion,  but  fome  uneafinefs. 
This  is  the  great  motive  that  works  on  the  mind 
to  put  it  upon  a£Hcn ;  which,  for  fhortnefs  fake, 
we  will  call  determining  of  the  will. 

A  a  z    '  That. 
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That  which  determines  the  will  in  regard  to  our 
actions,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  I  am  apt  to  ima- 
gine, is  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  greater 
good  in  view;  but  fome  (and  for  the  moft  part  the 
mod  prefling)  uneafinefs  a  man  is  at  prefent  un- 
der. This  is  that  which  fucceffively  determines  the 
will,  and  fets  us  upon  thofe  aftions  we  perform. 
This  uneafmefs  we  may  call,  as  it  is,  dejire ; 
which  is  an  uneafmefs  of  the  mind  for  want  of 
fome  abfent  good.  All  pain  of  the  body,  of  what 
fort  foever,  and  difquiet  of  the  mind,  is  uneafl- 
nefs ;  and  with  this  is  always  joined  defire  equal 
to  the  pain  or  uneafmefs  felt,  and  is  fcarce  diftin- 
guimable  from  it.  For  defire  being  nothing  but 
an  uneafinefs  in  the  want  of  an  abfent  good,  in 
reference  to  any  pain  felt,  eafe  is  that  abfent 
good ;  and  till  that  eafe  be  attained,  we  may  call 
it  defire;  nobody  feeling  pain  that  he  wifhes  not 
to  be  eafed  of,  with  a  defire  equal  to  that  paic, 
and  infeparable  from  it.  Befides  this  defire  of 
eafe  from  pain,  there  is  another  of  abfent  pofitive 
good ;  and  here  alfo  the  defire  and  uneafinefs  are 
equal.  As  much  as  we  defire  any  abfent  good,  fo 
much  are  we  in  pain  for  it.  But  here  all  abfent 
good  does  not,  according  to  the  greatnefs  it  has, 
or  is  acknowledged  to  have,  caufe  pain  equal  to 
that  greatnefs,  as  all  pain  caufes  defire  equal  to 
jtfelf ;  becaufe  the  abfence  of  good  is  not  always 
a  pain,  as  the  prefence  of  pain  is.  And  therefore 
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good  may  be  looked  on  and  confidered 
without  defire.  But  fo  much  as  there  is  any 
where  of  defire,  fo  much  there  is  of  uneafinefs. 

That  defire  is  a  flate  of  uneafinefs,  every  one 
who  reflects  on  himfelf  will  quickly  find.  Who 
is  there  that  has  not  felt  in  defire  what  the  wife 
man  fays  of  hope,  (which  is  not  much  different 
from  it),  "  that  it  being  deferred  makes  the  heart 
fick  i"  and  that  ftill  proportionable  to  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  defire ;  which  fometimes  raifes  the 
uneafinefs  to  that  pitch,  that  it  makes  peopje  cry 
out,  Give  me  children,  give  me  the  thing  defired, 
or  I  die  ?  Life  itfelf,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  is  a  . 
burden  cannot  be  borne  under  the  lading  and  un- 
removed  prelTure  of  fuch  an  uneafinefs. 

Good  and  evil,  prefent  and  abfent,  it  is  true, 
work  upon  the  mind:  but  that  which  immedi- 
ately determines  the  will,  from  time  to  time,  to 
every  voluntary  action,  is  the  uneafinefs  of  defire 
fixed  on  fome  abfent  good;, either  negative,  as 
indolence  to  one  in  pain ;  or  pofitive,  as  enjoy- 
ment of  pleafure.  That  it  is  this  uneafinefs  that 
determines  the  will  to  the  fucceflive  voluntary 
actions  whereof  the  greateft  part  of  our  lives  arc 
made  up,  and  by  which  we  are  conducted  through 
different  courfes  to  different  ends,  I  mall  endea- 
vour to  mow,  both  from  experience  and  the  rea- 
fon  of  the  thing. 

When  a  man  is  perfectly  content  with  the 
A  a  3  ftatc 
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{late  he  is  in,  which  is  when  he  is  perfectly 
without  any  uneafinefs,  what  induftry,  what  ac- 
tion, what  will  is  there  left  but  to  continue  in 
it  ?  Of  this  every  man's  obfervation  will  fatisfy 
him.  And  thus  we  fee  our  all-wife  Maker,  fuit- 
able  to  our  conftitution  and  frame,  and  knowing 
what  it  is  that  determines  the  will,  has  put  in- 
to man  the  uneafinefs  of  hunger  and  thirft,  and 
other  natural  defires,  that  return  at  their  feafon:-, 
to  move  and  determine  their  wills,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  themfelves  and  the  continuation  of  their 
fpecies.  For  I  think  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the 
bare  contemplation  of  thefe  good  ends,  to  which 
we  are  carried  by  thefe  feveral  uneafinefles,  had 
been  fufficient  to  determine  the  will,  and  fet  us 
on  work,  we  mould  have  had  none  of  thefe  natu- 
ral pains,  and  perhaps,  in  this  world,  little  or  no 
pain  at  aU..  "  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn," 
fays  St  Paul ;  where  we  may  fee  what  it  is  that 
chiefly  drives  men  into  the  enjoyments  of  a  con* 
jugal  life.  A  little  burning  felt,  pufhes  us  more 
powerfully,  than  greater  pleafures  in  profpeft  draw 
or  allure. 

We  being  in  this  world  befet  with  fundry  un- 
eafinefles,  diftracted  with  different  defires,  the 
next  inquiry  naturally  will  be,  Which  of  them 
JUas  the  precedency  in  determining  the  will  to  the 
next  aftion  ?  And  to  that  the  anfwer  is,  That, 
vr<iiiiarily,  which  is  the  moft  preffing  of  thofe 

that 
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that  are  judged  capable  of  being  then  removed. 
For  the  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  ope- 
rative faculties  to  fome  action  for  fome  end,  can- 
not at  any  time  be  moved  towards  what  is  judged 
at  that  time  unattainable :  that  would  be  to  fuppofe 
an  intelligent  being  defignedly  to  act  for  an  end, 
only  to  lofe  its  labour,  for  fo  it  is  to  aft  for  what 
is  judged  not  attainable  j  and  therefore  very  great 
uneafmefles  move  not  the  will  when  they  a?e 
judged  not  capable  of  a  cure  -,  they  in  that  cafe 
put  us  not  upon  endeavours.  But,  thefe  fet  apart, 
the  moft  important  and  urgent  uneafinefs  we  at 
that  time  feel,  is  that  which  ordinarily  determines 
the  will  fuccefllvely  in  that  train  of  voluntary  ac- 
tions which  makes  up  our  lives.  The  greatest 
prefent  uneafinefs  is  the  fpur  to  action,,  that  is 
conftantly  felt,  and  for  the  moft  part  determines 
die  will  in  its  choice  of  the  next  action.  For 
this  we  muft  carry  along  with  us,  that  the  proper 
and  only  object  of  the  will  is  fome  action  of  ours, 
and  nothing  elfe ;  for  we  producing  nothing  by 
our  willing  it  but  fome  action  in  our  power,  it  is 
there  the  will  terminates,  and  reaches  no  further. 

There  being  in  us  a  great  many  uneafmefles  al- 
ways foliating  and  ready  to  determine  the  will, 
it  is  natural  that  the  greateft  and  moft  prefling 
fliould  determine  the  will  to  the  next  action  :  and 
fo  it  does  for  the  moft  part,  but  not  always ;  for 
the  mind  having  in  moft  cafes,  as  is  evident  ia 

cxpe- 
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experience,  a  power  to  fufpend  the  execution  and 
fatisfa&ion  of  any  of  its  defires,  and  fo  all,  one 
after  another,  is  at  liberty  to  confider  the  obje&s 
of  them,  examine  them  on  all  fides,  and  weigh 
them  with  others.  In  this  lies  the  liberty  man 
has  :  and  from  the  not  ufing  of  it  right  comes  all 
that  variety  of  miftakes,  errors,  and  faults,  which 
we  inn  into  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives  and  our 
endeavours  after  happinefs ;  whilft  we  precipitate 
the  determination  of  our  wills,  and  engage  too 
fcon  before  due  examination.  To  prevent  this, 
we  have  a  power  to  fufpend  the  profecution  of 
this  or  that  defire,  as  every  one  may  experience 
in  himfelf.  This  feems  to  me  the  fource  of  all 
liberty  j  in  this  feems  to  confift  that  which  is  (as 
I  think,  improperly)  called  free-will :  For  during 
this  fufpenfion  of  any  defire,  before  the  will  be 
determined  to  action,  and  the  action  (which  fol- 
lows that  determination)  done,  we  have  opportu- 
nity to  examine,  view,  and  judge  of  the  good  or 
evil  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  j  and  when,  up- 
on due  examination,  we  have  judged  we  have 
done  our  duty,  all  that  we  can  or  ought  to  do  in 
purfuit  of  o'ur  happinefs ;  and  it  is  not  a  fault,  but 
a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  defixe,  will,  and  aft, 
according  to  the  lad  refult  of  a  fair  examination. 
This  is  fo  far  from  being  a  reftraint  or  diminu- 
tion of  freedom,  that  it  is  the  very  improvement 
and  benefit  of  it :  it  is  not  an  abridgment,  it  is 

the 
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the  end  and  ufe  of  our  liberty ;  and  the  further 
\ve  are  removed  from  fuch  a  determination,  the 
nearer  we  are  to  mifery  and  flavery.  A  perfect 
indifferency  on  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  its 
laft  judgment  of  the  good  or  evil  that  is  thought 
to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  fo  far  from  being 
an  advantage  and  excellency  of  any  intellectual 
nature,  that  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfection 
as  the  want  of  indifferency  to  act  or  not  to  act  till 
determined  by  the  will,  would  be  an  imperfec- 
tion on  the  other  fide.  A  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift 
up  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  let  it  reft  quiet :  he 
is  perfectly  indifferent  in  either ;  and  it  would  be 
,an  imperfection  in  him  if  he  wanted  that  power, 
if  he  were  deprived  of  that  indifferency.  But  it 
would  be  as  great  an  imperfection  if  he  had  the 
fame  indifferency  whether  he  would  prefer  the 
lifting  up  his  hand,  or  its  remaining  in  reft,  when 
it  would  fave  his  head  or  eyes  from  a  blow  he  fees 
coming  :  it  is  as  much  a  perfection  that  defire,  or 
the  power  of  preferring,  mould  be  determined  by 
good,  as  that  the  power  of  acting  fliould  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will  j  and  the  more  certain  fuch  a  de- 
termination is,  the  greater  is  the  perfection.  Nay, 
were  we  determined  by  any  thing  but  the  laft 
refult  of  our  own  minds,  judging  of  the  good  or 
evil  of  any  a&ion,  we  were  not  free ;  the  very 
end  of  our  freedom  being,  that  we  may  attain 
the  good  we  choofe,  And  therefore  every  man 
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is  put  under  a  neceflity  by  his  conftitution,  as  an 
intelligent  being,  to  be  determined  in  willing  by 
his  own  thought  and  judgment  what  is  beft  for 
him  to  do ;  elfe  he  would  be  under  the  determi- 
nation of  fome  other  than  himfelf ;  which  is  want 
of  liberty.  And  to  deny  that  a  man's  will,  in 
every  determination,  follows  his  own  judgment, 
is  to  fay,  that  a  man  wills  and  a£ts  for  an  end 
that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  time  that  lie  wills 
and  a&s  for  it :  For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  prefent 
thoughts  before  any  other,  it  is  plain  he  then 
thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any 
other  -,  unlefs  he  can  have  and  not  have  it,  will 
and  not  will,  at  the  fame  time ;  a  contradiction 
too  manifeft  to  be  admitted. 

If  we  look  upon  thofe  fuperior  beings  above  us, 
who  enjoy  perfect  happinefs,  we  fhall  have  reafon 
to  judge  that  they  are  more  fteadily  determined  in 
their  choice  of  good  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have 
no  reafon  to  think  they  are  lefs  happy  or  lefs  free 
than  we  are.  And  if  it  were  fit  for  fuch  poor  fi- 
nite creatures  as  we  are  to  pronounce  what  infi- 
nite wifdom  and  goodnefs  could  do,  I  think  we 
might  fay,  that  God  hirnfelf  cannot  choofe  what 
is  not  good :  the  freedom  of  the  Almighty  hin- 
ders not  his  being  determined  by  what  is  beft. 

LOCKE. 

PHI- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY  ESSENTIAL  TO 

BUSINESS  AND  SCIENCE. 

THE  mutual  dependence  of  men  is  fo  great  in 
all  focieties,  that  fcarce  any  human  adtion  is  en- 
tirely complete  in  itfelf,  or  is  performed  without 
fome  reference  to  the  a£Hons  of  others,  which  are 
requifite  to  make  it  anfwer  fully  the  intention  of 
the  agent.     The  artificer  expecls,  when  he  car- 
ries his  goods  to  market  and  offers  them  at  a  rea- 
fonable  price,  he  mall  find  buyers,  and  fhall  be 
able,  by  the  money  he  acquires,  to  engage  others 
to  fupply  him  with  thofe  commodities  which  are 
requifite   for  his  fubfiftence.     In  proportion   as 
men  extend  their  dealings,  and  render  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  others  more  complicated,  they  al- 
ways  comprehend  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary 
aclions,  which  they  -expect,   from  their  proper 
motives,  to  co-operate  with  their  own.     In  all 
thefe  conclufions,  they  take  their  meafures  from 
paft  experience,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  their 
reafonings  concerning  external  obje£ts;  and  firmly 
believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements,  are 
to  continue  in  their  operations  the  fame  which 
they  have  ever  found  them.  —  What  would  be- 
come of  hiftory,   had  we  not  a  dependence  on 
the  veracity  of  the  hiftorian,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience which  we  have  had  of  mankind  ?    How 

could 
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could  politics  be  a  fcience,  if  laws  and  forms  of 
government  had  not  an  uniform  influence  upon 
fociety  ?  Where  could  be  the  foundation  of  mo- 
rals, if  particular  characters  had  no  certain  nor 
determinate  power  to  produce  particular  fenti- 
ments,  and  if  thefe  fentiments  had  no  conftant 
operation  on  actions  ?  And  with  what  pretence 
could  we  employ  our  criticifm  upon  any  poet  or 
polite  author,  if  we  could  not  pronounce  the  con- 
du£t  and  fentiments  of  his  a£tors  either  natural 
or  unnatural  to  fuch  characters  and  in  fuch  cir- 
cumftances?  It  feems  almoft  impoffible,  there- 
fore, to  engage  either  in  fcience  or  a£tion  of  any 
kind,  without  acknowledging  the  doctrine  of  ne- 
ceffity,  and  this  inference  from  motives  to  volun- 
tary actions,  from  characters  to  conduct. 

HUME. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  NECESSITY  ESSENTIAL  TO 
MORALITY  AND  RELIGION. 

NECESSITY  may  be  defined  two  ways.  It 
confifts  either  in  the  conftant  conjun£Hon  of  like 
objects,  or  in  the  inference  of  the  underftand- 
ing  from  one  object  to  another.  It  has  never 
been  denied,  that  we  can  draw  inferences  con- 
cerning human  actions ;  and  that  thofe  inferences 
are  founded  in  the  experienced  union  of  like  ac- 
tions, wiih  like  motives,  inclinations,  and  cir- 
2  cumltances. 
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cumftances.— All  laws  being  founded  on  rewards 
and  punifhments,  it  is  fuppofed  as  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  thefe  motives  have  a  regular  and 
uniform  influence  on  the  mind,  and  both  pro- 
duce the  good  and  prevent  the  evil  actions.  Ac- 
tions are,  by  their  very  nature,  temporary  and 
perilling ;  and  where  they  proceed  not  from  fome 
caufe  in  the  character  and  diipofition  of  the  per- 
•fon  who  performed  them,  they  can  neither  re- 
dound to  his  honour  if  good,  nor  infamy  if  evil. 
The  actions  themfelves  may  be  blameable ;  they 
may  be  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  morality  and 
.religion :  but  the  perfon  is  not  anfwerable  for 
•them ;  and  as  they  proceeded  from  nothing  in 
him  that  isMurable  and  conflant,  and  leave  no- 
.thing  of  that  nature  behind  them,  it  is  impoflible 
lit  can  upon  their  account  become  >the  object  of 
.punifhment  or  vengeance.  According  to  the 
principle,  therefore,  which  denies  neceflity  and, 
ccnfequently,  caufes,  -z.  man  is  as  pure  and  un- 
tainted, after  having  committed  the  moft  horrid 
->crime,  as  at  the  firft  moment  of  his  birth  :  nor  is 
his  character  any  way  concerned  in  his  actions, 
fince  they  are  not  derived  from  it;  and  the  wic- 
kednefs  of  the  one  can  never  be  ufed  as  a  proof 
of  the  depravity  of  the  other. 

Men  are  not  blamed  for  fuch  actions  as  they 
perform  ignorantly  and  cafually,  whatever  may 
be  the  confequences.  Why,  but  becaufe  the 
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principles  of  thefe  actions  are  only  momentary, 
and  terminate  in  them  alone  ?  Men  are  blamed 
lefs  for  fuch  actions  as  they  perform  haftily  and 
unpremeditately,  than  for  fuch  as  proceed  from 
deliberation.  For  what  reafon,  but  becaufe  a. 
hafty  temper,  though  a  conftant  cnufe  and  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind,  operates  only  by  intervals,  and 
Infects  not  the  whole  character  ?  Again,  repent- 
ance wipes  off  every  crime,  if  attended  with  a  re- 
formation of  life  and  manners.  How  is  this  to 
be  accounted  for,  but  by  afferting,  that  aclions 
render  a  perfon  criminal  merely  as  they  are  proofs 
of  criminal  principles  in  the  mind ;  and  when, 
by  any  alteration  of  thefe  principles,  they  ceafe 
to  be  juft  proofs,  they  likewife  ceafe  to  be  crimi- 
nal ?  But,  except  upon  the  doctrine  of  neceflity, 
they  never  were  juft  proofs,  and  confequently 
never  were  criminal.  HUME. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  NOVELTY. 

THE  continuance  of  the  fame  fenfations  render 
them  at  length  infenfible  to  us :  and  from  hence 
that  inconftancy  and  love  of  novelty  common  to 
all  jmen ;  for  all  would  be  affected  in  a  ftrong 
and  lively  manner.  Habit  dulls  the  vivacity  of 
nn  i  npreflion.  I  fee  with  indifference  what  I  al- 
ways fee ;  and  even  the  beautiful  ceafes  to  be  fo 
to  me.  I  have  fo  often  regarded  the  fun,  that 

fea, 
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fea,  this  landfcape,  and  fine  woman,  that,  to  ex- 
cite my  attention  or  admiration,  the  fun  mufl 
paint  the  heavens  with  colours  more  lively  than 
common  j  the  fea  mufl  be  ravaged  by  ftorms ; 
the  landfcape  mud  appear  with  uncommon  luftre; 
and  the  woman  prefent  herfelf  to  me  under  a 
new  form.  The  more  forcibly  we  are  afte£ted, 
the  more  happy  we  are  ;  provided,  however,  the 
fenfations  be  not  painful. 

HELVETJUS. 
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OATHS  are  requifite  in  all  courts  of  judica- 
ture; but  it  is  a  queftion  whether  their  au- 
thority arifes  from  any  popular  religion.  It  is  the 
folemnity  and  importance  of  the  occafion,  the  re- 
gard to  reputation,  and  the  reflecting  on  the  ge- 
neral interefts  of  fociety,  together  with  the  pu- 
nifliments  annexed  to  perjury  in  all  well-regula- 
ted governments,  that  are  the  chief  reftraints  up- 
on mankind.  Cuftom-houfe  oaths,  and  political 
oaths,  are  but  little  regarded,  even  by  fome  who 
pretend  to  principles  of  honefty  and  religion;  and 
a  Quaker's  affirmation  is  with  us  juftly  put  upon 
the  fame  footing  with  the  oath  of  any  other  per- 
fon.  Polybius  afcribes,  indeed,  the  infamy  of 
Greek  faith  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Epicurean 
philofophy :  but  the  Punic  faith,  it  is  well  known, 
had  as  bad  a  reputation  in  ancient  times,  as  Irifh 

evidence 
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evidence  has  in  modern;  though  we  cannot  ac- 
count for  thefe  vulgar  obfervations  by  the  fame 
reafon.  Not  to  mention,  that  Greek  faith  was 
infamous  before  the  rife  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
fophy ;  and  Euripides  has  glanced  a  remarkable 
ftroke  of  fatire  againft  his  nation  with  regard  to 
this  circumftance,  •  HUME, 

OBSTINACY, 

IT  is  often  from  the  want  of  paflions  that  arifea 
the  obftinacy  of  perfons  of  mean  parts.  Their 
flender  knowledge  fuppofes  that  they  never  had 
any  defire  of  infraction,  or,  at  leait,  that  this  de- 
fire  has  been  always  very  faint;  very  much  below 
their  fondnefs  for  fioth:  now  he  who  is  not  defi- 
TOUS  of  inftrudUon,  has  never  Sufficient  motives 
for  altering  his  mind.  To  fave  himfelf  the  fa- 
tigue of  imagination,  he  muft  always  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  die  remonftrances  of  reafon ;  and  obftinacy, 
in  this  cafe,  is  the  necefTary  effect  of  iloth. 

HELVETIUS. 

OCCULT  QUALITIES.  • 

THE  doctrine  of  occult  qualities  is  the  wifeft 
and  truefl  which  antiquity  has  produced.  The 
formation  of  the  elements,  the  emiflion  of  light, 
animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  our  birth,  our 
death,  waking,  ileeping,  fenfation,  thought, — 
B  b  3  every  . 
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every  thing  is  occult  quality.  See,  feet,  feparate, 
meafure,  weigh,  collect,  and  be  aflured  that  you 
will  never  do  any  more.  Newton  calculated  the 
force  of  gravitation,  but  he  has  not  difcovered  its 
caufe.  "Why  is  that  caufe  occult?  It  is  a  firft  prin- 
ciple. We  are  acquainted  with  the  lav/s  of  mo- 
tion; but  the  caufe  of  motion  being  a  firft  prin- 
ciple, will  for  ever  remain  a  fecret.  You  are  alive, 
but  how?  You  will  never  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  You  have  fenfations,  ideas ;  but  can  you 
guefs  by  what  they  are  produced  ?  Is  not  that 
the  moft  occult  thing  in  the  world?  Names  have 
been  given  to  a  certain  number  of  faculties  which 
difplay  themfelves  in  us,  according  as  our  organs 
acquire  fome  degree  of  ftrength,  when  they  are 
freed  from  the  teguments  in  which  we  were  in- 
tlofed  during  nine  months,  without  fo  much  as 
knowing  in  what  that  ftrength  confifts.  If  we 
call  any  thing  to  mind,  we  fay  it  is  memory;  if 
we  range  a  few  ideas  in  order,  it  is  judgment;  if 
we  form  a  connected  picture  of  fome  other  fcat- 
tered  ideas,  it  is  called  imagination: — and  the  re- 
fult  or  principle  of  thofe  qualities  is  named  fou/, 
i  thing  ftill  a  thoufand  times  more  occult. 

It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  there  does  not  exift  in 
us  one  feparate  being  called  fenfibility,  another 
memory,  a  third  judgment,  a  fourth  imagination; 
how  then  can  we  eafily  conceive  that  we  have  a 
Oih  compofed  of  the  four  others  which  are  really 

non- 
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non-entities  ? — What  was  underftood  by  the  an- 
cients, when  they  pronounced  the  Greek  word 
Pfyche  ?  Did  they  mean  a  property  of  man,  or  a 
particular  being  concealed  in  man  ?  Was  it  not  an 
cccult  expreflion  of  a  very  occult  thing  ?  Are  not 
all  the  fyilems  of  ontology  and  pfychology  mere 
dreams?  In  our  mother's  womb  we  are  enthily 
unacquainted  with  ourfelves j  yet  there  our  ideas 
ought  to  be  the  pureft,  becaufe  there  our  atten- 
tion is  the  leaft  distracted.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  ourfelves  at  our  birth,  in  ouf  growth,  du- 
ring our  life,  and  at  the  hour  of  death.  The  firft 
reafoner  who  departed  from  the  ancient  doctrine 
of  occult  qualities,  corrupted  the  underftanding 
of  mankind.  He  involved  us  in  a  labyrinth,  from 
which  it  is  now  impoflible  to  extricate  ourfelves. 
How  much  wifer  had  the  firft  man  been,  who, 
fcnfible  of  his  ignorance,  had  faid  to  that  Being 
who  is  the  author  of  the  imiverfe :  "  Thou  haft 
"  made  me  without  my  knowing  it  j  and  thou 
( '  prefervefl  me  without  my  being  able  to  find  out 
"  the  mode  of  my  exiftence.  When  I  fuckled  rny 
"  nurfe's  bread,  I  fulfilled  orus  of  the  mod  ?.b- 
"  ftrufe  laws  of  natural  philofophy ;  and  I  fulfil 
ff  one  ftill  more  unknown,  when  I  eat  and  digoft 
"  the  aliments  with  which  thou  feedeft  me.  I 
"  know  flill  lefs,  how  fome  ideas  enter  my  head 
"  to  quit  it  the  next  moment  without  ever  re- 
"  appearing  j  and  how  others  remain  there  du7 

."  ring 


'<  ring  my  whole  life,  notwithftanding  my  ftrongeft 
«  efforts  to  drive  them  out.  I  am  an  effect  of  thy 
'«  occult  and  fupreme  power,  which  the  ftars  obey 
tf  as  well  as  myfelf.  A  particle  of  duft  agitated 
"  by  the  wind,  faith  not,  I  command  the  winds, 
"  In  te  vivimus,  movemury  et  fumus.  Thou  art 
"  the  fole  Being)  and  the  reft  is  only  mode.'* 

VOLTAIRE. 

OUR   OPINIONS    DEPEND   UPON   OUR 
INTEREST. 

ALL  men  agree  in  the  truth  of  geometric  pro- 
pofitions.  Is  it  becaufe  they  are  demonftrated  ? 
No :  but  becaufe  men  have  no  intereft  in  taking 
the  falfe  for  the  true.  If  they  had  fuch  intereft, 
the  propofitions  moft  evidently  demonftrated 
would  appear  to  them  problematic  •,  they  would 
prove  on  occafion,  that  the  contained  is  greater 
than  the  container :  this  is  a  fact  of  which  fome 
religions  afford  examples.  If  a  Catholic  divine 
propofe  to  prove  that  there  are  fticks  that  have  not 
two  ends,  nothing  is  more  eafy :  he  will  firft  di- 
ftinguifh  fticks  into  two  forts,  the  one  material, 
the  other  fpiritual.  He  will  then  deliver  an  ob- 
fcure  diiTertation  on  the  nature  of  fpiritual  fticks; 
and  conclude  that  the  exiftence  of  thefe  fticks  is 
a  myftery  above,  yet  not  contrary  to,  reafon :  and 
then  this  felf-evident  propofition,  that  there  is  no 
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ftick  without  two  ends,  becomes  problematic.  It 
is  the  fame  with  the  moft  obvious  truths  of  mo- 
rality; the  moft  evident  is,  "  That,  with  legard  to 
"  crimes,  the  punifhment  (hould  be  perfonal,  and 
"  that  I  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  for  a  crime 
"  committed  by  my  neighbour."  Yet  how  many 
theologians  are  there  who  flill  maintain,  that  God 
punifhes  in  the  prefent  race  of  mankind  the  fins 
of  their  firft  parents,?  HELVETIUS. 

No  SPECULATIVE  OPINIONS  INJURIOUS  TO 
SOCIETY. 

THE  moft  abfurd  opinions  in  morality,  and 
from  whence  the  moft  deteftable  confequences 
may  be  drawn,  can  have  no  influence  on  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  if  there  be  no  alteration  in  their 
laws.  It  is  not  a  falfe  maxim  in  morality  that  will 
render  us  wicked,  but  the  intereft  we  have  to  be 
fo.  In  morality,  fays  Machiavel,  whatever  abfurd 
opinion  we  advance,  we  do  not  thereby  injure  fo- 
ciety,  provided  we  do  not  maintain  that  opinion 
by  force.  In  every  fort  of  fcience,  it  is  by  ex- 
haufting  the  errrors  that  we  come  at  laft  to  the 
fpring  of  truth.  In  morality,  the  thing  really  ufe- 
ful,  is  the  inquiry  after  truth ;  and  the  non-in- 
quiry that  is  really  detrimental.  He  that  extols 
ignorance,  is  a  knave  that  would  make  dupes. 
Should  we  deftroy  error,  compel  it  to  filence  i 

No; 
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No:  How  then?  Let  it  talk  on.  Error,  obfcure 
in  itfelf,  is  rejected  by  every  found  underflanding. 
If  time  has  not  given  it  credit,  and  it  be  not  fa- 
toured  by  government,  it  cannot  bear  the  afpect 
of  examination.  Reafon  will  ultimately  direct 
wherever  it  be  freely  exercifed. 

HELVETIUS, 

ORACLES. 

.  IT  is  evident  we  cannot  be  acquainted  with  fu- 
turity, becaufe  we  cannot  be  acquainted  with  what 
does  not  exift;  but  it  is  alfo  clear,  that  conjectures 
may  be  formed  of  an  event. 

All  predictions  are  reduced  to  the  calculations 
of  probabilities:  there  is,  therefore,  no  nation  in 
which  fome  predictions  have  not  been  made  that 
have  come  to  pafs.  The  moil  celebrated  and  beft 
attefted,  is  that  which  Flavius  Jofephus  made  to 
Vefpafian  and  Titus  his  fon,  the  conquerors  of 
the  Jews.  He  faw  Vefpafran  and  Titus  adored 
by  the  Roman  armies  in  the  Eaft,  and  Nero  de- 
tefted  by  the  whole  empire.  He  had  the  auda- 
city, in  order  to  obtain  the  good  graces  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  to  predict  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  the  Jews  (Jofeph.  Book.  iii.  ch.  28.),  that  he 
and  his  fon  would  become  emperors.  They,  in 
effect,  were  fo ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Jofephus 
xm  no  rilk.  If  the  day  of  Vefpafian's  over- 
throw 
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throw  had  come,  he  would  not  have  been  in  a  fi"- 
tuation  to  punifh  Jofephus ;  if  he  obtained  the 
imperial  throne,  he  muft  recompence  his  prophet; 
and  till  fuch  time  as  he  reigned,  he  was  in  hopes 
of  doing  it.  Vefpafian  informed  this  Jofephus, 
that  if  he  were  a  prophet,  he  fhould  have  fore- 
told him  the  lofs  of  Jotapat,  which  he  had  inef* 
fe&ually  defended  againft  the  Roman  army.  Jo- 
fephus replied,  that  he  had  in  fa&  foretold  it; 
which  was  not  very  furprifing.  What  commander, 
\vho  fuftains  a  fiege  in  a  fmall  place  againft  a  nu» 
merous  army,  does  not  foretell  that  the  place  will 
be  taken. 

The  moft  brilliant  function  of  die  oracles  was 
to  infure  victory  in  war.  Each  army,  each  na- 
tion, had  its  own  peculiar  oracles,  who  promifed 
triumphs.  The  oraculous  intelligence  of  one  of 
the  parties  was  infallibly  true.  The  vanquiflied, 
who  had  been  deceived,  attributed  their  defeat  to 
feme  fault  committed  towards  the  gods  after  the 
oracle  had  been  confulted;  and  they  hoped  the 
oracle's  prediction  would  another  time  be  accom- 
pliflied.  Thus  is  almoft  the  whole  earth  fed  with 
jllufion. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  difcover,  that  refpe£l  and 
money  might  be  drawn  from  the  multitude  by 
playing  the  prophet;  and  the  credulity  of  the 
people  mufl  be  a  revenue  for  any  who  knew  how 
to  cheat  them.  There  were  in  all  places  footh- 

fayers ; 
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layers;  but  it  was  not  fufficient  to  foretell  in  their 
own  name,  it  was  neceffary  to  fpeak  in  the  name 
of  the  divinity :  and  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Egypt,  who  called  themfelves  feers,  till 
the  time  of  Ulpius,  who  prophefied  to  the  favou- 
rite of  the  empire,  Adrian,  who  became  a  god, 
there  was  a  prodigious  number  of  facred  quacks, 
who  made  the  gods  fpeak  to  make  a  jeft  of  man. 
It  is  well  known  how  they  might  fucceed;  by  an 
ambiguous  reply,  which  they  afterwards  explained 
as  they  pleafed. 

Thefe  prophets  were  reckoned  to  know  the 
paft,  the  prefent,  and  the  future.  This  is  the  elo- 
gium  which  Homer  makes  upon  Calchas. 

Divinations  and  auguries  were  a  kind  of  oracles, 
and,  perhaps,  of  higher  antiquity ;  for  many  cere- 
monies were  neceflary,  much  time  was  required,  to 
draw  cuftom  to  a  divine  oracle,  that  could  not  do 
without  temple  and  priefts  •,  and  nothing  was  eaficr 
than  to  tell  fortunes  in  the  crofs  ways.  This  art 
was  fubdivided  into  a  thoufan-d  fhapesj  predic- 
tions were  extracted  from  the  flight  of  birds, 
fheeps  livers,  the  lines  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
circles  drawn  upon  the  ground,  water,  fire,  fmall 
flints,  wands;  and,  in  a  word,  from  every  thing 
that  could  be  devifed,  and  frequently  from  enthu- 
fiafm  alone,  which  fupplkd  the  place  of  all  rules. 
But  who  invented  this  art  ?  The  firft  rogue  that 
mst  with  a.  fool.  VOLTAIRE. 

.2  OR- 
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ORTHODOXY. 

ORTHODOXY  is  a  Greek  word,  which  fignifies 
a  right  opinion ;  and  hath  been  ufed  by  church- 
men as  a  term  to  denote  a  foundnefs  of  do&rine 
or  belief,  with  regard  to  all  points  and  articles  of 
faith.  But  as  there  have  been  amongft  thefe 
churchmen  feveral  fyftems  of  doctrine  or  belief, 
they  all  affert  for  themfelves,  that  they  only  are 
orthodox,  and  in  the  right ;  and  that  all  others 
are  heterodox,  or  in  the  wrong.  So- that  what  at 
one  time,  and  in  one  place,  hath  been  declared 
orthodoxy,  or  found  belief,  hath  .at  another  time, 
and  in  another,  or  even  the  fame  place,  been  de- 
clared to  be  heterodoxy,  or  wrong  belief.  Of  this 
there  are  nurnberlefs  inftances  in  ecclefiaftical  hi- 
ftory;  and  we  need  only  juft  take  a  tranfient  view 
of  the  prefent  Chriftian  world,  to  perceive  many 
more  inftances  of  it  fuhfifting  at  this  day.  What 
is=.orthodoxy  at  Conftantinople,  is  heterodoxy  of 
herefy  at  Rome.  What  is  orthodoxy  at  Rome,  is 
heterodoxy  at  Geneva,  London,  and  many  other 
places.  What  was  orthodoxy  here  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  became- herefy  in  the  reign  of  his 
fifter  Mary;  and  in  Queen  Elifabeth's  time,  things 
changed  their  names  again.  Various  was  the  fate 
of  thefe  poor  words  in  the  reigns  of  our  fucceed- 
ing  kings;  as  the  currents  of  Calvinifm,  Armini- 
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anifm,  and  Popery,  ebbed  and  flowed.  So  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating  a  thing  is  orthodoxy.  To- 
day it  confifts  in  one  fet  of  principles,  to-morrow 
in  another.  Were  the  words  orthodoxy,  hetero- 
doxy, and  herefy,  employed,  as  they  ought,  in  di- 
iunguiihing  virtue  from  vice,  and  good  from  evil, 
they  would  admit  of  no  variation,  and  be  for  ever 
taken  in  the  fame  fenfe.  But  as  they  are  ufed  to 
denote  opinions  concerning  the  moft  incompre- 
henfible  fubje£ts,  no  wonder  that  their  meaning 
fhould  be  fo  often  miftaken,  and  occafion  fo  many 
ondlefs  and  bitter  difputes. 

ROBERTSON. 
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MANKIND  GOVERNED  BY  PAIN  AND  PLEA-- 
SURE. 


NATURE  has  placed  mankind  under  the*  go- 
vernance of  two  fovereign  mafters,  pain  and 
pleifure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out  what 
We  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we 
(hall  do.  On  the  one  hand  the  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  on  the  other  the  chain  of  caufes  and 
effe&s,  are  faflened  to  their  throne.  They  go- 
vern us  in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  fay,  in  all  we! 
think :  every  effort  we  can  make  to  throw  off  our 
fubjedlion,  will  ferve  but  to  demonflraie  and  con- 
firm it.  In  words  a  man  may  pretend  to  abjure 
their  empire ;  but  in  reality  he  will  remain  fub- 
jedt  to  it  all  the  while.  The  principle  of  utility 
C  c  2  re- 
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recognizes  this  fubje&ion,  and  aflumes  it  for  the 
foundation  of  that  fyftem,  the  objec"l  of  which  is, 
to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity  by  the  hands  of  rea- 
fon  and  of  law.  Syftems  which  attempt  to  que- 
ftion  it,  deal  in  founds  ihftead  of  fenfe,  in  ca- 
price inftead  of  reafon,  in  darknefs  inftead  of 
light. 

The  happinefs  of  the  individuals,  of  whom 
a  community  is  compofed,  that  is,  their  plea- 
fures  and  their  fecurit)v  is  the  end  and  the  fole 
end  which  the  legislator  ought  to  have  in  view: 
the  fole  ftandard,  in  conformity  to  which  each 
individual  ought,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  le- 
giflator,  to  be  made,  to  fafhion  his  behaviour. 
But  whether  it  be  this  or  any  tiling  elfe  that  is  to 
be  done,  there  is  nothing  by  which  a  man  can  ul- 
timately be  made  to  do  it,  but  either  pain  or  plea- 
fui;e. 

*  J.  BENTHAM. 


SANCTIONS,    on  SOURCES   OF   PAIN 
PLEASURE,  AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  IN 
LEGISLATION. 

THERE  are  four  diftinguiihable  fources  from 
which  pleasure  and  pain  are  in  ufe  to  flow  :  Con- 
fidered  feparately,  they  may  be  termed  the  phyfi- 
calj  the  political)  the  moral,  and  the  religious  ; 
and  inafmuch  as  the  pleafures  and  pains  belong- 

ing 
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ing  to  each  of  them  are  capable  of  giving  a  bind- 
ing force  to  any  law  or  rule  of  conduct,  they  may 
all  of  them  be  termed  Janfticns.  If  it  be  in  the 
prefent  life,  and  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture, not  ptirpofdy  modified  by  the  interpolation 
of  the  will  of  any  human  being,  nor  by  any  ex- 
traordinary interpolation  of  any  iuperior  invifible 
being,  that  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  takes  place  or 
is  expelled,  it  ntay  be  faid  to  iiTue  from  or  be- 
long to  the  phy/ical  fanftim.  If  at  the  hands  of 
^particular  perfon  or  fet  of  perfons  in  the  com- 
jnunity,  who,  under  names  correfpondent  to  that 
cfjudgf,  are  chofen  for  the  particular  purpofe  of 
clifpenfing  it,  according,  to  the  will  of  the  fove- 
reign  or  fupreme  ruling  power  in  the  ftate,  it  may 
te  -faid  to  iiTue  from  the  political  funftian*  If  at 
the  hands  of  fuch  chance  p-erfons  in  the  commu- 
nity, as  the  party  in  queftion  may  happen  in  the 
-the  courfe  of  his  life  to  have  concerns  with,  ac- 
cording to  each  man's  fpontaneous  difpofition,  and 
not -according  to  any  fettled  or  concerted  rule,  it 
.may  be  faid  to  iffue  from  tlje  moral  fanElion.  If 
from  the  immediate  hand  of  a  fuperior  invifible 
Being,  either  in  the  prefent  life,  or  in  a  fuiurs, 
it  may  be  faid  to  ifTue  from  a  religious  fanRion. 
Pler/ures  or  pains  which  may  be  expected  to  iiTue 
.from  the  phyjical,  political,  or  moral  fan<Slicns, 
•  muft  all  of  them  be  expected  to  be  experienced, 
jf  ever,  .in  the  prefent  life:  thcfe  which. may  be 
C  c  3  ex- 
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expefted  to  iflue  from  the  religious  fanftion,  may 
be  expefted  to  be  experienced  either  in  the  pre* 
fent  life  or  in  a  future. 

Thofe  which  can  be  experienced  in  the  prefent 
life,  can  of  courfe  be  no  other  than  fuch  as  hu- 
man nature  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  life  is  fuf- 
eeptible  of ;  and  from  each  of  thefe  fources  may 
flow  all  the  pleafures  or  pains  of  which,  in  the 
courfe  of,  the  prefent  life,  human  nature  is  fuf- 
ceptible.    With  regard  to  thefe  then  (with  which 
alone  we  have  in  this  place  any  concern),  thofe  of 
them  which  belong  to  any  one  of  thofe  fan&ions* 
differ  not  ultimately  in  kind  from  thofe  which  be- 
long to  any  one  of  the  other  three:  the  only  dif- 
ference there  is  among  them  lies  in  the  circum- 
ftances  that  accompany  their  production.    A  fuf- 
fering  whick  befalls  a  man  in  the  natural  and 
fpontaneous  eourfe  of  things,  (hall  be  ftyled,  for 
inftance,  a  calamity ;  in  which  cafe,  if  it  be  fup* 
pofed  to  befall  him  through  any  imprudence  of 
his,  it  may  be  ftyled  a  puniftiment  ifluing  from 
the  phyfical  fan&ion.     Now  this  fame  fuffering, 
if  inflicted  by  the  law,  will  be  what  is  commonly 
called  a  punijbment ;  if  incurred  for  want  of  any 
friendly  affiftance,  which  the  mi£condu£t,  or  fup- 
pofed  mifconduft,  of  the  fufferer  has  occafioned 
to  be  withholden,  a  punifhment  ifluing  from  the 
moral  fanflion  •,  if  through  the  immediate  inter- 
polation of  a  particular  providence,  a  punifhment 

ifluing 
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ifluing  from  a  religious  fanftion.  A  man's  goods, 
or  his  perfon,  are  confumed  by  fire.  If  this  hap-, 
pened  to  him  by  what  is  called  an  accident,  it  was 
a  calamity;  if  by  reafon  of  his  own  imprudence 
(for  inflance,  from  his  neglecting  to  put  his  candle 
out),  it  may  be  flyled  a  punifhment  of  the  phyfical 
fandlion  :  if  it  happened  to  him  by  the  fentence 
of  the  political  magiflrate,  a  punifhment  belong- 
ing to  the  political  fan&ion ;  that  is,  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  punifhment:  if  for  want  of  any 
affiflance  which  his  neighbour  withheld  from  him 
out  of  fome  diflike  to  his  moral  character,  a  pv> 
nifhment  of  die  moral  fanclion  r  if  by  an  imme- 
diate aft  of  God's  difpleafure,  manifefted  on  ac- 
count of  fome  Jin  committed  by  him,  or  through 
any  diftraclion  of  mind,  occafioned  by  the  dread 
of  fuch  difpleafure,  a  punifhment  of  die  rtligioiu 
fanc~tion. 

As  to  fuch  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  belong- 
ing to  the  religious  fanftion  as  regard  a  future 
life,  of  what  kind  thefe  may  be  we  cannot  know. 
Thefe  lie  not  open  to  our  obfervation.  During 
the  prefent  life  they  are  matter  only  of  expecta- 
tion :  and,  whether  that  expectation  be  derived 
from  natural  or  revealed  religion,  the  particular 
kind  of  pleafure  or  pain,  if  it  be  different  from 
all  thofe  which  lie  open  to  our  obfervation,  is 
•what  we  can  have  no  idea  of.  Of  thefe  four 
Emotions,  the  phyfical  is  altogether,  we  may  ob- 
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ferve,  the  groundwork  of  the  political  and  the 
moral ;  fo  is  it  alfo  of  the  religious,  in  as  far  as 
the  latter  bears  relation  to  the  prefent  life.  It  is 
included  in  each  of  thofe  other  three.  This  may 
operate  in  any  cafe  (that  is,  any  of  the  pains  or 
pleasures  belonging  to  it  may  operate)  indepen- 
dently of  them :  none  of  them  can  operate  but  by 
means  of  this.  In  a  word,  the  powers  of  nature 
may  operate  of  themfelves  j  but  neither  the  ma- 
giftrate,  nor  men  at  large,  can  operate,  nor  is  God 
in  the  cafe  in  queftion  fuppcfed  to  operate,  but 
through  the  powers  of  nature. 

For  thefe  four  objects,  which  in  their  nature 
•have  fo  much  in  common,  it  feemeclof  ufe  to  find 
a  common  name.  It  feemed  of  ufe,  in  the  firft 
-place,  for  the  convenience  of  giving  a  name  to 
certain  pleafures  and  pains,  for  which  a  name 
equally  characleriftic  could  hardly  otherwife  have 
-been  found :  in  the  fecond  place,  for  the  fake  of 
holding  up  the  efficacy  of  certain  moral  forces, 
•the  influence  of  which  is  apt  not  to  be  fufficiently 
attended  to.  Does  the  political  fanction  exert  an 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  mankind?  The  mo- 
-ral,  the  religious  fanclions  do  fo  too.  In  every 
inch  of  his  career  are  the  operations  of  the  poli- 
tical magistrate  liable  to  be  aided  or  impeded  by 
thefe  two  foreign  powers :  who,  one  or  other  of 
them,  or  both,  are  fure  to  be  either  his  rivals  or 
liis  allies.  Does  it  happen  to  him  to  leave  them 

out 
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•ut  in  his  calculations  j  he  will  be  fure  almoft  to 
find  himfelf  miftaken  in  the  refult.  It  behoves 
him,  therefore,  to  have  them  continually  before 
his  eyes;  and  that  under  fuch  a  name  as  exhi- 
bits the  relation  they  bear  to  his  own  purpofes 
and  defigns^ 

J.  BENTHAM. 

THE  NATURE  OF  PAIN  AND  TERROR. 

A  MAN  who  fuffers  under  violent  bodily  pain 
has  his  teeth  fet,  his  eye-brows  violently  contrac- 
ted, his  forehead  wrinkled,  his  eyes  dragged  in- 
wards, and  rolled  with  great  vehemence,  his  hair 
ftands  an  end,  the  voice  is  forced  out  in  fhort 
fhrieks  and  groans,  and  the  whole  fabric  totters. 
Fear  or  terror,  which  is  an  apprehenfion  of  pain 
or  death,'  exhibits  exactly  the  fame  effects,  ap- 
proaching in  violence  to  thofe  juft  mentioned,  in 
proportion  to  the  nearnefs  of  the  caufe,  and  th« 
weaknefs  of  the  fubject. 

This  is  not  only  fo  in  the  human  fpecies,  but 
it  is  obfervable  even  in  dogs ;  they,  under  the 
apprehenfion  of  punifhment,  writhe  their  bodies, 
and  yelp,  and  howl,  as  if  they  actually  felt  blows. 
From  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  pain  and 
fear  act  upon  the  fame  parts  of  the  body,  and  in 
the  fame  manner,  though  fomewhat  different  in 
degree ;  that  pain  and  fear  confift  in  an  unnatu- 
ral 
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fal  tenfion  of  the  nerves ;  that  this  is  fometimes  ^ 
accompanied  with  an  unnatural  ftrength,  which 
fbmetimes  fuddenly  changes  into  an  extraordinary 
weaknefs ;  that  the  effects  often  come  on  alter- 
nately, and  are  fometimes  mixed  with  each  other? 
This  is  the  nature  of  all  convulfive  agitations, 
especially  in  weaker  fubjecls,  which  are  the  mofl 
liable  to  the  fevered  impreffions  of  pain  and  fear. 
The  only  difference  between  pain  and  terror  is, 
that  things  which  caufe  pain  operate  on  the  mind 
by  the  intervention  of  the  body ;  whereas  things 
that  caufe  terror,  generally  -a-ffecT:  the  bodily  or- 
gans by  the  operation  of  the  mind  fuggefting  the 
danger ;  but  both  agreeing,  either  primarily  or 
fecondarily,  in  producing  a  tenfion,  contraction, 
or  violent  emotion  of  the  nerves,  they  agree  like- 
wife  in  every  thing  elfe.  For  it  appears  clearly 
from  this  example,  as  well  as  from  many  others, 
that  when  the  body  is  difpofed,  by  any  means 
whatfoever,  to  fuch  emotions  as  it  would  acquire 
by  the  means  of  a  certain  paffion,  it  will  of  it- 
felf  excite  fomething  very  like  that  paflion  in  the 
mind. 

To  this  purpofe  Mr  Spon,  in  his  Recherches 
d'Antiquite,  gives  us  a  curious  (lory  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Campanella,  a  phyfiognoinift.  This 
man,  it  feems,  had  not  only  made  very  accu- 
rate obfervations  on  human  faces,  but  was  very 
txpert  in  mimicking  fuch  as  were  any  way  re- 
markable,. 
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iharkable.  When  he  had  a  mind  to  penetrate 
into  the  inclinations  of  thofe  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  compofed  his  face,  his  gefture,  and  his 
whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  into  the  ex*- 
act  fimilitude  of  the  perfon  he  intended  to  exa- 
minej  and  then  carefully  examined  what  turn  of 
mind  he  feemed  to  acquire  by  this  change.  So 
that,  fays  our  author,  he  was  able  to  enter  into  the 
difpofitions  and  thoughts  of  people  as  effectually 
as  if  he  had  been  changed  into  the  yery  men.  We 
may  obferve,  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and  ge- 
fturcs  of  angry,  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring 
men,  our  minds  are  involuntarily  turned  to  that 
paffion  whofe  appearance  we  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate ;  nay,  it  feems  hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one 
itrove  to  feparate  the  paffion  from  its  correfpond- 
ent  geftures.  Our  minds  and  bodies  are  fo  clofely 
and  intimately  connected,  that  one  is  incapable  of 
pain  and  pleafure  without  the  other.  Campa- 
nella,  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking,  could  fo 
abftratt  his  attention  from  any  fufferings  of  his 
body,  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itfelf 
without  much  pain ;  and  in  lefler  pains,  every 
body  muft  have  obferved,  that  when  we  can  em- 
ploy our  attention  on  any  thing  elfe,  the  pain  has 
been  for  fome  time  fufpended :  on  the  other  hand, 
if  by  any  means  the  body  is  indifpofed  to  perform 
fuch  geftures,  or  to  be  ftimulated  into  fuch  emo- 
tions as  any  paffion  ufually  produces  in  it,  that 

paffion 
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paffion  itfelf  never  can  arife,  though  its  caufe 
ftiould  be  ever  fo  ftrongly  in  action;  though  it 
Jhould  be  merely  mental,  and  immediately  affec- 
ting none  of  the  fenfes  :  As  an  opiate,  or  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  (hall  fufpend  the  operation  of  griefj 
or  fear,  or  anger,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the 
contrary;  and  this,  by  inducing  in  the  body  a  dif- 
pofition  contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from 
-thefe  paflions. 

BURKE. 

A  PARABLE  AGAINST  PERSECUTION. 

AND  it  came  to  ;pafs  after  thefe  things,  that 
Abraham  fat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the 
going  down  of  the  fun.  And  behold  a  man  bent 
with  age,  coming  from  the  way  of  the  wildernefs 
leaning  on  a  ftaff.  And  Abraham  arofe,  and  met 
him,  and  faid  unto  him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and 
wafh  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night ;  and  thou  (halt 
arife  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  on  thy  way. 
And  the  man  faid,  Kay;  for  I  will  abide  under 
this  tree.  But  Abraham  prefled  him  greatly:  fo 
he  turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent :  and  A- 
braham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 
And  -when  Abraham  faw  that  the  man  blefied  not 
God,  he  faid  unto  him,  Wherefore  doft  thou  not 
worfhip  the  moft  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth?  And  the  man  anfwered  and  faid,  I  do 
2  not 
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not  worfhip  thy  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his 
name ;  for  I  have  made  to  myfelf  a  god,  which 
abideth  always  in  my  houfe,  and  provideth  me 
with  all  things.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kin- 
dled againft  the  man;  and  he  arofe,  and  fell  upon 
him,  and  drove  htm  forth  with  blows  into  the  wil- 
dernefs.  And  God  called  unto  Abraham,  faying, 
Abraham,  where  is  the  ftranger  ?  And  Abraham 
anfwered  and  faid,  Lord,  he  would  not  worfhip 
thee,  neither  would 'he  call  upon  thy  name;  there- 
fore have  I  driven  him  out  from  before  my  face 
into  the  wildernefs.  And  God  faid,  Have  I  borne 
v/ith  him  thefe  hundred  and  ninety  and  eight 
years,  and  nourimed  him,  and  clothed  him,  not- 
•withftanding  his  rebellion  againft  me;  and  couldft 
not  thou,  who  art  thyfelf  a  fmner,  bear  with  him 
jone  night? 

FRANKLIN. 

TARDON  OF  CRIMINALS. 

CLEMENCY  is  a  virtue  which  belongs  to  the 
legiilator,  and  not  to  the  executor  of  the  laws;  a 
virtue  which  ought  to  fhine  in  the  code,  and  not 
in  the  private  judgment.  To  fhow  mankind,  that 
crimes  are  fometimes  pardoned,  and  that  punifh- 
ment  is  not  the  necefTary  confequence,  is  to  nou- 
Tiih  the  flattering  hope  of  impunity,  and  is  the 
caufe  of  their  conaVLring  every  punimment  in- 
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fiicled  as  an  a&  of  injuftice  and  opprefllon.  The 
prince  in  pardoning,  gives  up  the  public  fecurity 
in  favour  of  an  individual,  and,  by  his  ill-judged 
benevolence,  proclaims  a  public  acl:  of  impunity. 
Let  then  the  executors  of  the  laws  be  inexorable ; 
but  let  the  legiflator  be  tender,  indulgent,  and 
humane.  He  is  a  wife  architect,  who  erects  his 
edifice  on  the  foundation  of  felf-love,  and  con- 
trives that  the  intereft  of  the  public  fhall  be  the 
intereft  of  each  individual  j  who  is  not  obliged,  by 
particular  laws  and  irregular  proceedings,  to  fe- 
parate  the  public  good  from  that  of  individuals, 
•and  erect  the  image  of  public  felicity  on  the  bafis 
of  fear  and  diftruft;  but,  like  a  wife  philofopher, 
he  will  permit  his  brethren  to  enjoy,  in  quiet,  that 
fmall  portion  of  happinefs  which  die  immenfe  fy- 
ftem,  eftablifhed  by  the  firft  caufe,  permits  them 
to  tafte  on  this  earth.  A  fmall  crime  is  fome- 
times  pardoned,  if  the  perfon  offended  choofe  to 
forgive  the  offender.  This  may  be  an  act  of  good- 
nature and  humanity,  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
good  of  the  public.  For,  although  a  private  citi- 
xen  may  difpenfe  with  fatisfaftion  for  the  injury 
he  has  received,  he  cannot  remove  the  neceffity  of 
example.  BECCARI4. 
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PARENTAL  AFFECTION. 

IT  is  the  conftant  hourly  attention  that  a  mo- 
ther gives  to  her  child,  an  attention  that  com- 
mences on  her  part  before  it  is  born,  and  not  any 
thing  properly  inftindive,  that  is  the  caufe  of  the 
idea  of  it  becoming  aflbciated  with  almoft  every 
idea  and  affection  of  her  foul,  which  is  the  fource 
of  maternal  tendernefs;  a  kind  of  tendernefs  that 
the  father  feldom  feels  any  thing  of  till  fome 
months  afterwards,  when  it  is  acquired  by  the 
fame  attention:  hence  it  is  that  a  fickly  child  ge- 
nerally gets  the  largefl  mare  of  its  parents  love. 
For  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  nurfes  that  are  not  mo- 
thers feel  more  of  this  tendernefs  than  the  mo- 
thers who  fend  their  children  out  to  nurfe.  The 
fame  familiar  intercourfe,  that  endears  a  child  to 
a  parent,  does  likewife  endear  the  parent  to  the 
child;  and  to  expect  thefe  affections  without  fuch 
intercourfe  and  attention,  is  the  fame  thing  as  cx- 
pe&ing  the  harveft  without  a  previous  feed-time. 
This  intercourfe,  and  thofe  endearments,  which 
gradually  fupply  the  aflbciatlons  that  conftitute 
parental  affeftion,  are  mechanical  things,  and  can- 
not be  acquired  without  the  aflbciation  of  the  pro- 
per ideas  and  fenfations  which  only  time  and  in- 
tercourfe can  fupply. 

PRIESTLEY. 
D  d  ?.  O~ 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

A  MOTHER  idolizes  her  fon  ;  I  love  him,  fays 
fhe,  for  his  own  fake.  However,  one  might  re- 
ply, you  take  no  care  of  his  education,  though 
you  are  in  no  doubt  that  a  good  one  would  con- 
tribute infinitely  to  his  happinefs :  why,  there- 
fore, do  not  you  confult  fome  men  of  fenfe  about 
him,  and  read  fome  of  the  books  written  on  that 
fubject?  Why,  becaufe,  fays  fhe,  I  think  I  know 
as  much  of  that  matter  as  thofe  authors  and  their 
works.  But  how  did  you  get  this  confidence  in 
your  own  underflanding  ?  Is  it  not  the  effect  of 
your  indifference  ?  An  ardent  deiire  always  in- 
fpires  us  with  a  falutary  diflruft  of  ourfelves.  If 
we  have  a  fuit  at  law  of  confiderable  confequence, 
we  vifit  counfellors  and  attorneys,  we  confult  a 
great  number  and  examine  their  advice.  Are  we 
attacked  by  any  of  thofe  lingering  difeafes,  which 
inceffantly  place  around  us  the  fhades  and  hor- 
rors of  death,  v/e  go  to  phyficians,.  compare  their 
opinions,  read  medical  books,  and  in  fome  degree 
become  phyficians  ourfelves.  Such  is  the  con- 
du£l  of  a  man  very  much  interefted.  With  re- 
ipe£t  to  the  education  of  children,  if  you  are  not 
influenced  in  the  fame  manner,  it  is  becaufe  you 
do  not  love  your  fon  fo  well  as  yourfelf.  But, 
adds  the  mother,  What  then  fhould  be  the  mo- 
tive 
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tive  of  my  tendernefs  ?  Among  fathers  and  mo- 
thers, I  reply,  fome  are  influenced  by  the  defire 
of  perpetuating  their  name  in  their  children;  they 
properly  love  only  their  names :  others  are  fond 
of  command,  and  fee  in  their  children  their  Haves, 
The  animal  leaves  its  young  when  their  weaknefs 
no  longer  keeps  them  in  dependence;  and  pater- 
nal love  becomes  extinguifhed  in  almoil  all  hearts, 
when  children  have  by  their  age  and  ftation  at- 
tained to  independence.  Then,  faid  the  poet 
Saadi,  The  father  fees  nothing  in  them  but  greedy 
heirs;  and  this  is  the  caufe,  adds  fome  poet,  of 
the  extraordinary  love  cf  the  grandfather  for  his 
grandchildren;  hexonfiders  them  as  the  enemies 
of  his  enemies.  There  are  fathers  and  mothers 
who  make  their  children  their  play-things  and 
their  paftime^  The  lofs  of  this  play-thing  \vould 
be  infupportable  to  them;  but  would  their  afflic- 
tion prove  that  they  loved  the  child  for  itfelf? 
Every  body  knows  the  ftory  of  M.  de  Lauzun ; 
•when  he  was  in  the  Baftile,  without  books,  with- 
out employment,  a  prey  to  laffitude  and  the  hor- 
rors of  a  prifon,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  tame 
a  fpider.  This  was  the  only  confolation  he  had 
left  in  his  misfortune.  The  gover-nor  of  the  Ba- 
ftile, from  an  inhumanity  common  to  men  accu- 
ftomed  to  fee  the  unhappy,  crufhed  the  fpider. 
The  prifoner  felt  the  mod  cutting  grief;  and  no 
mother  could  be  affected  by  the  death  of  an  only 
D  d  3  fon 
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fon  with  a  more  violent  forrow.  Now,  whence  is 
derived  this  conformity  of  fentiments  for  fuch  dif- 
ferent objects  ?  It  is  becaufe,  in  the  lofs  of  a  child,, 
or  in  the  lofs  of  the  fpider,  people  frequently  weep 
for  nothing  but  for  the  laflitude  and  want  of  em- 
ployment into  which  they  fall.  If  mothers  appear, 
in  general,  more  afflicted  at  the  death  of  a  child,, 
than  fathers  employed  in  bufinefs,  or  given  up  to 
the  purfuit  of  ambition,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  mo- 
ther loves  her  child  more  tenderly,  but  becaufe 
fhe  fuffers  a  lofs  more  difficult  to  be  fupplied. 
Errrors,  in  this  refpect,  are  very  frequent;  people 
rarely  cherifh  a  child  for  its  own  fake.  That  pa- 
rental affection,  of  which  fo  many  people  make  a 
parade,  and  by  which  they  believe  themfelves  fo 
warmly  affected,  is  moft  frequently  nothing  more 
than  an  effect,  either  of  a  defire  of  perpetuating 
their  names,  of  the  pride  of  command,  or  the  fear 
of  the  wearifomenefs  of  inaction. 

HELVE-TILTS., 

THE  INDEPENDENCY  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT 
OF  BRITAIN. 

MEN  are  generally  more  honeft  in  their  pri- 
vate than  in  their  public  capacity;  and  will  go 
greater  lengths  to  ferve  a  party,  than  when  their 
own  private  intereft  is  alone  concerned.  Honour 
is  a  great  check  upon  mankind ;  But  where  a  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  body  of  men  a£t  together,  this  check  is 
in  a  great  meafure  removed ;  fince  a  man  is  fure 
to  be  approved  by  his  own  party  for  what  pro- 
motes the  common  intereft ;  and  he  foon  learns 
to  defpife  the  clamours  of  adverfaries.  When 
there  offers,  therefore,  to  our  cenfure  and  exami- 
nation, any  plan  of  government,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, where  the  power  is  diilributed  among  feve- 
ral  courts,  and  feveral  orders  of  men,  we  mould 
always  confider  the  private  intereft  of  each  court 
and  each  order ;  and  if  we  find  that,  by  the  ikil-r 
ful  divifion  of  power,  private  intereft  muft  necef- 
farily  in  its  operation  concur  with  public,  we  may 
pronounce  that  government  to  be  wife  and  happy. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  private  intereft  of  each 
order  is  not  checked,  and  be  not  directed  to  pub-? 
lie  intereft,  we  ought  to  look  for  nothing  but  fac- 
tion, diforder,  and  tyranny,  from  fuch  a  govern- 
ment. The  mare  of  power  allotted  by  the  Britilh 
constitution  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is  fo  great, 
that  it  abfolutely  commands  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  government.  The  King's  legiflative  power  is 
plainly  no  proper  check  to  it.  For  though  the 
King  has  a  negative  in  framing  laws ;  yet  this,  in 
fa£t,  is  efteemed  of  fo  little  moment,  that  what- 
ever is  voted  by  the  two  Houfes,  is  always  fure  to 
be  patted  into  a  law,  and  the  Royal  aflent  is  little 
better  than  a  form.  The  principal  weight  of  the 
Crown  lies  in  the  executive  power.  But  befides 

that 
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that  the  executive  power  in  every  government  Is 
altogether  fubordinate  to  the  legiflature ;  befides 
this,  I  fay,  the  exercife  of  this  power  requires  an 
immenfe  expence;  and  the  Commons  have  afl'umed 
to  themfelves  the  fole  power  of  granting  money. 
How  eafy,  therefore,  would  it  be  for  that  Houfe 
to  wreft  from  the  Crown  all  thefe  powers,  one 
after  another,  by  making  every  grant  conditional, 
and  choofmg  their  time  fo  well,  that  their  refu- 
fal  of  fubfidies  fhould  only  diftrefs  the  govern- 
ment, without  giving  foreign  powers  any  advan- 
tage over  us  ? — By  what  means  is  this  member  of 
the  Britim  conftitution  confined  within  the  pro- 
per limits,  fince,  from  the  very  conftitution,  it 
mull  necefiarily  have  as  much  power  as  it  de- 
mands, and  can  only  be  confined  by  itfelf  ?  How 
is  this  confident  with  our  experience  of  human 
nature?  I  anfwer,  that  the  intereft  of  the  body  is 
here  reftrained  by  the  intereft  of  individuals  j  and 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ftretches  not  its 
power,  becaufe  fuch  an  ufurpation  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  intereft  of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  Crown  has  fo  many  offices  at  its  dif- 
poial,  that,  when  aflifted  by  the  honeft  and  dif- 
interefted  part  of  the  Houfe,  it  will  always  com- 
mand the  refolution  of  the  whole;  fo  far,  at  leaft, 
ns  to  preferve  the  ancient  conftitution  from  dan- 
ger. We  may  therefore  give  to  this  influence 
what  name  we  pleaie  *,  we  may  call  it  by  the  in- 
vidious 
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Vidious  appellations  of  corruption  and  dependence; 
but  fome  degree  and  fome  kind  of  it  are  infepa- 
rable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  conftitution,  and 
necefTary  to  the  prefervation  of  our  mixed  govern- 
ment.    All  queftions  concerning  the  proper  me- 
dium between  extremes  are  difficult  to  be  deci- 
ded ;  both  becaufe  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  words  to 
fix  this  medium,  and  becaufe  the  good  and  ill,  in 
fuch  cafes,  run  fo  gradually  into  each  other,  as 
even  to  render  our  fentiments  doubtful  and  un- 
certain.    But  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  which  would  embarrafs  the  moil 
knowing  and  impartial  examiner.    The  power  of 
the  Crown  is  always  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  ei- 
ther king  or  minifter ;  and  as  this  perfon  may 
have  either  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  ambition, 
capacity,    courage,    popularity,    or  fortune,    the 
power  which  is  too  great  in  one  hand,  may  be- 
come too  little  in  another.     By  that  influence  of 
the  Crown,  which  I  would  juftify,  I  mean  only 
that  arifing  frsm  the  offices  and  honours  which 
are  at  the  difpofal  of  the  Crown.     As  to  private 
bribery,  it  may  be  confidered  in  the  fame  light  as 
employing  fpies;  which  is  fcarcely  juftifiable  in  a 
good  minifter,  and  is  infamous  in  a  bad  one : 
But  to  be  a  fpy,  or  to  be  corrupted,  is  always  in- 
famous under  all  minifters,  and  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  fhamelefs  proftitution.     Polybius  juftly 
efteerns  the  pecuniary  influence  of  the  fenate  and 

eenfors, 
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cenfors,  to  be  one  of  the  regular  and  conftitu- 
tional  weights  which  preferved  the  balance  of 
the  Roman  government. 

HUME. 


ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

IT  may  be  queftioned  whether  the  progrefs  to 
abfolute  flavery  and  infecurity  would  be  more  ra- 
pid, if  the  King  were  nominally  arbitrary,  or  only 
virtually  fo,  by  uniformly  influencing  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  In  fome  refpe£ts,  fo  large  a  body 
of  men  would  venture  upon  things  which  no 
fmgle  perfon  would  choofe  to  do  of  his  own  au- 
thority ;  and  fo  long  as  they  had  little  intercourfe 
but  with  one  another,  they  would  not  be  much 
affected  with  the  fenfe  of  fear  or  fhame.  One 
may  fafely  fay,  that  no  fmgle  member  of  the  Houfe 
would  have  had  the  aflurance  to  decide  as  the  ma- 
jority have  often  done  in  cafes  of  controverted 
elections.  Whenever  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
fhall  be  fo  abandonedly  corrupt,  as  to  join  with 
the  Court  in  abolifhing  any  of  the  effential  forms 
of  the  conftitution,  or  effectually  defeating  the 
great  purpofes  of  it,  let  every  Engliihman,  before 
it  is  too  late,  reperufe  the  hiflory  of  his  country, 
and  do  what  Englifhmen  are  renowned  for  ha- 
ving done  formerly  in  the  fame  circumftances. — - 
Where  civil  liberty  is  entirely  diverted  of  its  na- 
tural 
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tural  guard,  political  liberty,  I  mould  not  hefitate 
to  prefer  the  government  of  one  to  that  of  a  num- 
ber j  becaufe  a  fenfe  of  (hame  would  have  lefs  in- 
fluence upon  them,  and  they  would  keep  one  an- 
other in  countenance,  in  cafes  in  which  any  fingle 
•perfon  would  yield  to  the  fenfe  of  the  majority. 

PRIESTLEY. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

WE  muft  diftinguifh  the  paflions  into  two 
kinds;  thofe  immediately  given  us  by  nature,  and 
thofe  we  owe  to  the  eftablifhment  of  fociety, 
And  to  know  which  of  thefe  paflions  has  produ- 
ced the  other,  let  us  tranfport  ourfelves  in  idea  to 
the  firft  ages  of  the  world ;  and  we  fliall  there  fee 
that  nature,  by  hunger,  thiril,  heat,  and  cold,  in- 
formed man  of  his  wants,  and  added  a  variety  of 
pleafing  and  painful  fenfations;  the  'former  to 
the  gratifications  of  thefe  wants,  the  latter  to  the 
incapacity  of  gratifying  them.  There  we  fhall  be- 
hold man  capable  of  receiving  the  imprefiions  of 
pleafure  and  pain,  and  born  as  it  were  with  a  love 
for  the  one  and  hatred  for  the  other.  Such 
was  man  when  he  came  from  the  hand  of  nature. 
In  this  (late  he  had  neither  envy,  pride,  avarice, 
or  ambition ;  fenfible  only  of  the  pleafure  and 
pain  derived  from  nature,  he  was  ignorant  of  all 
thofe  artificial  pains  and  pleafures  we  procure 

from 
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from  the  above  paflions.  Such  paffions  then  arc 
not  immediately  given  by  nature;  but  their  exiil- 
ence,  which  fuppofes  that  of  fociety,  alfo  fup- 
pofes  that  we  have  in  us  the  latent  feeds  of  thofe 
paflions.  If,  therefore,  we  receive  at  our  birth 
only  wants,  in  thofe  wants,  aud  in  our  firfl  de- 
fires,  we  muft  feek  the  origin  of  thefe  artificial 
•paflions.  HELVETIUS. 

ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 

.  THEY  certainly  do  not  attach  clear  ideas  to  the 
word  paj/ions,  who  regard  thera  as  detrimental. 
Our  defires  are  our  motives ;  and  it  is  the  force 
of  our  defires  which  determines  that  of  eur  vir- 
tues and  vices.  A  man  without  defire  and  with- 
out want,  is  without  invention  and  without  rea- 
fon.  No  motive  can  engage  him  to  combine  or 
compare  his  ideas  with  each  other.  The  more  a 
man  approaches  to  that  ftate  of  apathy,  the  more 
ftupid  he  becomes.  To  attempt  to  deftroy  the 
paflions  of  men,  is  to  attempt  to  deftroy  their  ac- 
tion. Does  the  theologian  rail  at  the -paflions.? 
He  is  the  pendulum  that  mocks  its  fpring,  and  the 
.effect  that  miftakes  its  caufe.  By  annihilating  the 
defires,  you  annihilate  the  mind;  every  man  with- 
out paflions,  has  within  him  no  principle  of  ac- 
tion, nor  motive  to  aft. 

HELVETIUS. 
*  Dif- 
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DIFFERENT  PASSIONS    RECIPROCALLY 

INSULT   EACH  OTHER. 

LET  a  \voman,  young,  beautiful,  and  full  of 
gallantry,  fucli  as  hiflory  lias  painted  the  cele- 
brated Cleopatra,  who  by  the  multiplicity  of  her 
charms,  the  attractions  of  her  wit,  the  variety  of 
her  carefles,  makes  her  lover  daily  tafte  all  the 
delights  that  could  be  found  in  inconflancy,  and 
in  inert,  whofe  firft  enjoyment  was,  as  Echard 
fays,  only  the  firft  favour  •,  let  fuch  a  -woman  ap- 
pear in  an  aflembly  of  prudes,  whofe  age  and  de- 
formity fecure  their  chaftity;  they  will  there  de- 
fpife  her  charms  and  her  talents  :  flickered  from 
feduclion  by  the  Medufean  fliield  uf  deformity, 
thefe  prudes  form  no  conception  of  the  pleafurc 
arifing  from  the  infatuation  of  a  lover ;  and  do 
not  perceive  the  difficulty  a  beautiful  woman  finds 
in  refifting  the  defire  of  making  him  the  con- 
fident of  all  her  fecret  charms :  they  therefore 
fall  with  fury  upon  this  lovely  woman,  and  place 
her  weaknefs  among  crimes  of  the  blackeft  die : 
but  let  one  of  thefe  prudes  in  her  rurn  appear  in 
a  circle  of  coquets,  {lie  will  there  be  treated  with 
as  little  refpeft  as  youth  and  beauty  fliow  to  old 
age  and  deformity.  To  be  revenged  on  her 
prudery,  they  will  tell  her,  that  the  fair  who  yields 
to  love,  a«d  the  difagreeable  who  refifl  tlint  paf- 

VoL.II.  Ee  f  fion, 
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fion,  are  both  prompted  by  vanity;  that  in  cafe 
of  a  lover,  one  fceks  an  admirer  of  her  charms, 
and  the  other  flies  from  him  who  proclaims  her 
difgrace;  and  that  both  being  animated  by  the 
fame  motive,  there  is  no  other  difference  but  that 
of  beauty  between  the  prude  and  the  woman  of 
gallantry.  HELVETIUS. 

THE  PASSIONS  SOURCES  OF  ERROR. 

THE  paffions  lead  us  into  error,  becaufe  they 
fix  our  attention  to  that  particular  part  of  the 
obje6l  they  prefent  to  us,  not  allowing  us  to  view 
it  on  every  fide.  A  king  paflionately  affects  the 
title  of  conqueror ;  and,  inebriated  with  the  hopes 
of  victory,  he  forgets  that  fortune  is  inconftant, 
and  that  the  victor  {hares  the  load  of  mifery 
almoft  equally  with  the  vanquished.  He  does 
not  perceive,  that  the  welfare  of  his  fubjects  is 
only  a  pretence  for  his  martial  frenzy,  and  that 
pride  alone  forges  his  arms,  and  difplays  his  en- 
figns  -,  his  whole  attention  is  fixed  on  the  pomp  of 
the  triumph. — Fear,  equally  powerful  with  pride, 
will  produce  the  fame  effect :  it  will  raife  ghofts 
and  phantoms,  and  difperfe  them  among  the 
tombs  •,  and  in  the  darknefs  of  the  woods,  prefent 
them  to  the  eyes  of  the  affrighted  traveller ;  feize 
on  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  without  leaving 
any  one  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  the  abfurdity  of 

the 
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rhc  motives  for  fuch  a  ridiculous  terror. — The  paf- 
fions  not  only  fix  the  attention  on  particular  (ides 
of  the  objects  they  prefent  to  us ;  but  they  alfo 
deceive  us,  by  exhibiting  the  fame  objects  when 
they  do  not  really  exift.  It  is  common  for  us  to 
fee  in  things  what  we  are  defirous  of  finding 
there.  Illufion  is  the  neceffary  effe£t  of  the  paf- 
fions ;  the  flrength  or  force,  of  which  is  gene- 
rally meafured  by  the  degree  of  obfcurity  into 
which  they  lead  us.  There  is  no  century  which 
has  not  by  fome  ridiculous  affirmation  or  negation 
afforded  matter  of  laughter  to  the  following  age. 
A  paft  folly  is  feldom  fufficient  to  fhow  man- 
kind their  prefent  folly.  The  fame  pafiions,  how- 
ever, which  are  the  germ  of  an  infinity  of  errors, 
are  alfo  the  fources  of  our  knowlege.  If  they 
miflead  us,  they  at  the  fame  time  impart  to  us 
the  ftrength  neceflary  for  walking.  It  is  they 
alone  that  can  roufe  us  from  that  fluggifhnefs 
and  torpor  always  ready  to  feize  on  the  faculties  of 
the  foul.  HELVE  TIUS, 

PATRIOTISM. 

EVERT  particular  fociety,  xvhen  it  is  confined 
and  its  members  united,  alienates  itfelf  Trom  the 
general  one  of  mankind. — A  true  patriot  is  in- 
hofpitable  to  foreigners  :  they  are  mere  men, 
and  appear  to  have  no  relation  to  him.  This  in- 
E  2  con.- 
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convenience  is  inevitable,  but  it  is  not  great, 
The  mod  cflential  point  is  a  man's  being  benefi- 
cent and  ufeful  to  thofe  among  whom  he  lives. 
The  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  when  abroad,  were 
ambitious,  covetous,  and  unjuft;  but  difmterefted- 
nefs,  equity,  and  concord  reigned  within  their 
walls.  Be  ever  miftruftful  of  thofe  cofmopolites, 
who  deduce  from  books  the  far-fetched  and  ex- 
tenfive  obligations  of  univerfal  benevolence,  while 
they  neglect  to  difcharge  their  actual  duties  to- 
wards thofe  who  are  about  them.  A  philofopher 
of  .this  (lamp  alTe<Sts  to  have  a  regard  for  the 
Tartars,  by  way  of  excufe  for  his  having  none 
for  his  neighbours.  Natural  man  is  every  thing 
with  him  :  he  is  a  numerical  unit,  an  abfolute 
integer,  that  bears  no  relation  but  to  himlelf  or 
his  ipecies.  Civilized  man  is  only  a  relative  unit, 
the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  that  depends  on  its 
denominator,  and  whofe  value  confiils  in  its  re- 
lalion  to  the  integral  body  of  fociety.  The  beft 
political  inftitutions  are  thofe  which  ai*e  bell  cal- 
culated to  diveft  mankind  of  their  natural  inclina- 
tions ;  to  deprive  them  of  an  abfolute,  by  giving 
them  a  relative,  exiftence,  and  incorporating  di- 
ltin£t  individuals  in  one  common  whole.  A 
citizen  of  Rome  was  neither  Caius  nor  Lucius ; 
he  was  a  Roman  ;  nay,  he  even  loved  his  coun- 
try, exclufive  of  its  relation  to  himfelf.  Regulus 
pretended  himfelf  a  Carthaginian,  as  being  become 

the 
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the  property  of  lu's  matters.     In  that  character  he 
refufed   to   take  his  feat  in  the  Roman  fenate, 
till  a  Carthaginian   commanded  him.     He  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  remonftrances  made 
to  fave  his  life;  and  returned  triumphant  to  perifh 
in   the  midft  of  tortures.     This  appears   to  me.,. 
indeed,  to  have  little  relation  to  rnen  with  whom 
we  are  at  prefent  acquainted. — The  Lacedemo- 
nian, Pedaretes,   who  prefented  himfelf  for  ad- 
miffion  into  the  council  of  three  hundred,  was  re- 
jected, returned  home  rejoicing  that  there  were 
to  be  found  in  Sparta  three  hundred  men  better 
than  himfelf.'    Suppofmg  the  demonftrationg  of 
his  joy  fmcere,  as  there  is  room  to  believe  they 
were,  this  man  was  a  true  citizen. — A  woman  of 
.Sparta,  having  five  fons  in  the  army,  and  being 
hourly  in  expectation  of  hearing  of  a  battle,    a 
meflenger  at  length  arrived ;  of  whom  me,  trem- 
bling, afked  the  news.     Tour  five  fons,  fays  he, 
are  killed. — Vile  Jlave,    who   afked   you   of   my 
fons  ? — But  we  have  gained  the  victory,  continued 
he.     This  was  enough  ;  the  heroic  mother  ran  to 
the  temple,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  gods.     This 
woman  was  a  true  citizen. — Thofe  who  would 
have  man,  in  the  bofom  of  a  fociety,  retain  the 
primitive  fentiments  of  nature,  know  not  what 
they  want.     Ever  contradicting  himfelf,  and  wa- 
vering between  his  duty  and  inclination,  he  would 
E  3  neither 
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neither  be  the  man  nor  the  citizen ;  he  would  be 
good  for  nothing  either  to  himfelf  or  to  others. 

ROUSSEAU. 

PEASANTS  AND  SAVAGES. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  men,  who  live  in  a 
continual  exercife  of  body,  and  never  think  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind :  Thefe  are  Peafants  and 
Savages.  The  former  neverthelefs  are  clownifh, 
brutal,  and  dull ;  while  the  latter  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  ftrong  fenfe  as -for  their  fubtlety.  Ge* 
nerally  fpeaking,  nothing  is  fo  flupid  as  a  clo\vn, 
nor  fo  cunning  as  a  favage.  Whence  comes  this 
difference  ?  Doubtlefs  it  arifes  hence :  the  for*- 
m€T  being  accuilomed  to  do  what  he.  is  bid,  or 
what  his  father  ufed  to  do  before  him,  plods  on 
in  the  fame  beaten  track ;  and  being  little  better 
than  a  mere  machine,  constantly  employed  in  the 
lame  manner,  habit  and  obedience  ftand  with 
him  in  the  place  of  reafon.^ — As  to  the  favage,  the 
cafe  is  widely  different ;  being  attached,  to  no 
one  pkcey  having  no  fettled  tafk,  obedient  to 
none,  and  reftrained  by  no  other  law  than  his 
own  will,  he  is  obliged  to  reafon  on  every  action 
of  his  life  :  he  makes  not  a  motion  nor  takes  a. 
ftep  without  having  previoufly  confidered  the  con- 
fequences.  Thus,  the  more  his  body  is  exercifed, 
the  more  is  his  mind  enlightened  ;  his  mental 

and 
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and  corporeal  faculties  advance  together,  and  re- 
ciprocally improve  each  othej. 

ROUSSEAU. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 

THE  ancient  Greek  philofophy  was  divided  irb- 
to  three  great  branches ;  Phyfics,  or  natural  phi- 
lofophy j  Ethics,  or  moral  philofophy;  and  Logic. 
This  general  divifion  feems  .perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revela- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipfes,  comets, 
thunder,  lightning,,  and  other  extraordinary  me- 
teors j  the  generation  ^  the  life,  growth,  and  di£- 
folution  of  plants  and  animals  ;  are  objects  which, 
as  they  neceffarily  excite  the  wonder,  fa  they 
naturally  call  forth  the  curiofity  of  mankind  to 
inquire  into  their  cajufes.  Superftitiou  firft  at- 
tempted to  fatisfy  this  curiofity,  by  referring  all 
thofe  wonderful  appearances  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  gods.  Philofophy  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  them  from,  more  fa- 
miliar caufes,  or  from  fuch  as  mankind  were 
better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  the 
gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  the  firft 
objects  of  human  curiofity ;  fo  the  fcience  which 
pretends  to  explain  them  mud  naturally  have  been 
the  firft  branch  of  philofophy  that  was  cultivated. 

The 
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The  firft  philofophers,  accordingly,  of  whom  hif- 
tory  has  preferred  any  account,  appear  to  have 
•been  natural  philofophers. 

In  every  age  and^  country  of  the  world  men 
muft  .have  attended  to  the  characters,  defigns, 
and  actions  of  one  another;  and  many  reputable 
rules  and  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  human  life, 
muft  have  been  laid  down  and  approved  of  by 
common  confent.  As  foon  as  writing  came  into 
fafhion,  wife  men,  or  thofe  who  fancied  them- 
felves  fuch,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  in- 
'creafe  the  number  of  thofe  eftabliihed  and  re- 
fpected  maxims,  and  to  exprefs  their  own  fenfe' 
of  what  was  either  proper  or  improper  conduct; 
fometimes  in  the  more  artifical  form  of  apo- 
logues, like  what  are  called  the  fables  of  ^Efop ; 
and  fometimes  in  the  more  fimple  one  of  apoph- 
thegms, or  wife  fayings,  like  the  Proverbs  of  So- 
lomon, the  verfes  of  Theognis  and  Phocyllides, 
and  fome  part  of  the  works  of  Heficd.  They 
might  continue  in  this  manner  for  a  long  time, 
merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  thofe  maxims 
of  prudence  and  morality,  without  even  attempt- 
ing to  arrange  them  in  any  very  diftindl  or  me- 
thodical order,  much  lefs  to  connect  them  to- 
gether by  one  or  more  general  principles,  from 
which  they  were  all  deducible,  like  effects  from 
their  natural  caufes.  The  beauty  of  a  fyftemati- 
cal  arrangement  of  different  obfervations  con- 
nected 
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ne&ed  by  a  few  common  principles,  was  firil  feen 
in  the  rude  eflays  of  thofe  ancient  times  towards 
a  fyftem  of  natural  philofophy.  Something  of  the 
fame  kind  was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals. 
The  maxims  of  common  life  were  arranged  in 
feme  methodical  order,  and  connected  together 
by  a  few  common  principles,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  they  had  attempted  to  arrange  and  connedl 
the  phenomena  of  nature.  The  fcience  which 
pretends  to  inveftigate  and  explain  thofe  connect- 
ing principles,  is  what  is  properly  called  Moral 
Philofophy. 

Different  authors  gave  different  fyftems  both 
of  natural  and  moral  philofophy.  But  the  argu- 
ments by  whiqh  they  fupported  thofe  different 
fyftems,  far  from  being  always  demonilrations, 
were  frequently  at  beft  but  very  flender  probabi- 
lities, and  fometimes  mere  fophifms,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy  and  am- 
biguity of  common  language.  Speculative  fyftems 
have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted,  for 
reafons  too  frivolous  to  have  determined  the  judg- 
ment of  any  man  of  common  fenfe  in  a  matter 
of  the  fmalleft  pecuniary  intereft.  Grofs  fophi- 
ftry  has  fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon  the 
opinions  of  mankind,  except  in  matters  of  phi- 
lofophy and  fpeculation  ;  and  in  thefe  it  has  fre- 
quently had  the  greateft.  The  patrons  of  each 
fyftem  of  natural  and  moral  philofophy  naturally 

en- 
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endeavoured  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  of  the 
merits  adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftems  which 
were  oppofite  to  their  own.  In  examining  thofc 
arguments,  they  were  neceffarily  led  to  confider 
the  difference  between  a  probable  and  a  demon- 
ftrative  argument,  between  a  fallacious  and  a  con- 
clufive  one ;  and  logic,  or  the  fcience  of  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  good  and  bad  reafoning,  necef- 
farily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervations  which  a  fcru- 
tiny  of  this  kind  gave  occaiion  to.  Though  in  its 
origin  pofterior  both  to  phyfics  and  to  ethics,  it 
was  commonly  taught,  not  indeed  in  all,  but  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  fchools  of  philo- 
fopy,  previoufly  to  either  of  thofe  fciences.  The 
ftudent,  it  feems  to  have  been  thought,  ought  to 
underftand  well  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad  reafoning,  before  he  was  led  to  reafon  upon 
fubjects  of  fo  great  importance. 

A.  SMITH. 

MODERN  PHILOSOPHY. 

IN  the  ancient  philofophy,  whatever  was  taught 
concerning  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind 
or  of  the  Deity,  mr.de  a  part  of  the  fyftem  of  phy- 
fics. Thofe  beings,  in  whatever  their  effence 
might  be  fuppofed  to  confift,  were  parts  of  the 
great  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  parts,  too,  pro- 
ductive of  the  moft  important  effects.  What- 
ever 
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eVer  human  reafon  could  either  conclude  or  con* 
je&ure  concerning  them,  made,  as  it  were,  two 
chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  important 
ones,  of  the  fciencc  which  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  the  great 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  But  in  the  univerfities 
of  Europe,  where  philofophy  was  taught  only  as 
fubfervient  to  theology,  it  was  natural  to  dwell 
longer  upon  thefe  two  chapters  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  fcience.  They  were  gradually  more 
and  more  extended,  and  were  divided  into  many 
inferior  chapters ;  till  at  laft  the  doctrine  of  fpi- 
rits,  of  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  came  to 
take  up  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofo- 
phy, as  the  do£lrine  of  bodies,  cf  which  fo  much 
can  be  known.  The  doctrines  concerning  thofe 
two  fubjects  were  conGdered  as  making  two  di- 
ftinft  fciences.  What  are  called  metaphyfics  or 
pneumatics  were  fet  in  oppofition  to  phyiics,  and 
were  cultivated,  not  only  as  the  more  fublime, 
but,  for  rhe  purpofes  of  a  particular  profcfron, 
as  the  more  ufeful  fcience  of  the  two.  The  pro- 
per fubject  of  experiment  and  oafervation,  a  fub-> 
jeft  in  which  a  careful  attention  is  capable  of 
making  fo  many  ufeful  difcoveries,  was  aimed  en- 
tirely negle&ed.  The  fuhjei>  in  which,  after  a 
few  very  fimple  and  almoil  obvious  truths,  the 
moft  careful  attention  can  difcover  nothing  but 
obfeurity  and  uncertainty,  and  can  confequcntly* 

produce 
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produce  nothing  but  fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was 
greatly  cultivated. 

When  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in 
oppofition  to  one  another,  the  comparifon  between 
them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to  what  was 
called  Ontology,  or  the  fcience  which  treated  of 
the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were  common 
to  both  the  fubjecls  of,  the  other  two  fciences. 
But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms  compofed  the  greater 
part  of  the  metaphyfics  or  pneumatics  of  the 
fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole  of  this  cob- 
web fcience  of  ontology  ;  which  was  likewife 
fometimes  called  Metaphyfics. 

Wherein  confifted  the  happinefs  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  man,  confidered  not  only  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  as  the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  ft  ate, 
and  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  was  the  ob- 
ject which  the  ancient  moral  philofophy  propofed 
to  inveftigate.  In  that  philofophy  the  duties  of 
human  life  were  treated  of  as  fubfervient  to  the 
happinefs  and  perfection  of  human  life.  But 
when  moral,  as  well  as  natural  philofophy,  came 
to  be  taught  only  as  fubfervient  to  theology,  the 
duties  of  human  life  were  treated  of  as  chiefly 
fubfervient  to  the  happinefs  of  a  life  to  come.  In 
the  ancient  philofophy,  the  perfection  of  virtue 
was  reprefented  as  neceflarily  productive,  to  the 
perfen  who  pofiefled  it,  of  the  moft  perfect  hap- 
pinefs in  this  life.  In  the  modern  philofophy,  it 
2  was 
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\vas  frequently  reprefented  as  generally,  or  rather 
as  almofl  always,  inconfiftent  with  any  degree  of 
happinefs  in  this  life  ;  and  heaven  was  to  be  earn- 
ed only  by  penance  and  mortification,  by  the  au- 
fterities  and  abafement  of  a  monk  ;  not  by  the  li- 
beral, generous,  and  fpirited  conduct  of  a  man. 
Cafuiftry  and  an  afcetic  morality  made  up,  in  moil 
cafes,  the  greater  part  of  the  moral  philofophy  of 
the  fchools.  By  far  the  mod  important  of  all  the 
different  branches  of  philofophy,  became  in  this 
manner  by  far  the  mod  corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of 
philofophical  education  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
univerfities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  taught  firft : 
Ontology  came  in  the  fecond  place  :  Pneumato- 
logy,  comprehending  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  human  foul  and  of  the  Deity,  in  the 
third  :  In  the  fourth  followed  a  debafed  fyilem  of 
moral  philofophy,  which  was  considered  as  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  doctrines  of  pneuma- 
tology,  with  the  immortality  of  the  human  foul, 
and  with  the  rewards  and  punifhments  which, 
from  the  juftice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expect- 
ed in  a  life  to  come :  A  fliort  and  fuperficial  fy- 
item  of  phyfics  ufually  concluded  the  courfe. 

The  alterations  which  the  univerHties  of  Eu- 
rope thus  introduced  into  the  ancient  courfe  of 
philofophy,  were  all  meant  for  the  education  of 
ecclefiaftics,  and  to  render  it  a  more  proper  in- 

VOL.  II.  Ff        f  troduaioa 
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troducHon  to  the  ftudy  of  theology.  But  tlie  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  fubtlety  and  fophiftry,  the 
cafuiftry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which  thofe  al- 
terations introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not  ren- 
der it  more  proper  for  the  education  of  gentle- 
men or  men  of  the  -world,  or  more  likely  either 
to  improve  the  underftanding,  or  to  mend  the 
heart. 

This  courfe  of  philofophy  is  what  dill  continues 
to  be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  univerfities 
of  Europe ;  with  more  or  lefs  diligence,  accord- 
ing as  the  conltitution  of  each  particular  univer- 
fity  happens  to  render  diligence  more  or  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  teachers.  In  fome  of  the  richeft 
and  beft  endowed  univerfities,  the  tutors  content 
themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  unconnected  fhreds 
and  parcels  of  this  corrupted  courfe ;  and  even 
thefe  they  commonly  teach  very  negligently  and 
fuperficially. 

The  improvements  which,  in  modern  times, 
have  been  made  in  fevernl  different  branches  of 
philcfophy,  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
been  made  in  univerfities  ;  though  fome  no  doubt 
have.  The  greater  part  of  univerfities  have  not 
even  been  very  forward  to  adopt  thofe  improve- 
ments after  they  were  made  ;  and  feveral  of  thofe 
learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain  for  a  long 
time  the  fandluaries  in  which  exploded  fyftems 
and  obfolctic  prej<ulices  found  fhelter  and  protec- 
tion, 
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tion,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  *>f  every 
other  corner  in  the  world.  In  general,  the  richeft. 
and  beil  endowed  univerfities  have  been  the  flow- 
eft  in  adopting  thofe  improvements,  and  the  moft 
averfe  to  permit  any  confiderable  change  in  the 
efhiblifhed  plan  of  education.  Thofe  improve- 
ments were  more  eafily  introduced  into  fome  of 
the  poorer  univerfities,  in  which  the  teachers, 
depending  upon  their  reputation  for  the  greater  * 
p.-.vt  of  their  fubfiftence,  were  obliged  to  pay  more 
•attention  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  world. 

But  though  the  public  fchools  and  univerfities 
of  Europe  were  originally  intended  only  for  the 
education  of  a  particular  profeflion,  that  of  church- 
men, and  though  they  were  not  always  very  dili- 
gent in  inftrueting  their  pupils  even  in  the  fci- 
ences  which  were  fuppcfeJ  neccffary  for  that  pro- 
feflion ;  yet  they  gradually  drew  to  themfelves  the 
education  of  ahnoft  all  other  people,  particularly 
of  almoft  all  gentlemen  and  men  of  fortune.  No 
better  method,  it  feems,  could  be  fallen  upon  of 
fpending,  with  any  advantage,  the  long  interval 
between  infancy  and  that  period  of  life  at  which 
men  begin  to  apply  in  good  earneft  to  the  real  bu- 
finefs  of  the  world,  the  bufmefs  which  is  to  em- 
ploy them  during  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
The  greater  part  of  what  is  taught  in  fchools  and 
univerfities,  however,  does  not  feem  to  be  the 
moft  proper  preparation  for  that  bufinefs. 

F  f  2  In- 
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In  England,  it  becomes  every  day  more  and 
more  the  cuftom  to  fend  young  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon  their  lea- 
ving fchool,  and  without  fending  them  to  any 
univerfity.  Our  young  people,  it  is  faid,  gene- 
rally return  home  much  improved  by  their  travels. 
A  young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or 
eighteen,  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty, 
returns  three  or  four  years  older  than  he  was  when 
he  went  abroad ;  and  at  that  age  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult not  to  improve  a  good  deal  in  three  or  four 
years.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he  generally 
acquires  fome  knowledge  of  one  or  two  foreign 
languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which  is  fel- 
dom  fuflkient  to  enable  him  either  to  fpeak  or 
write  them  with  propriety.  In  other  refpecls  he 
commonly  returns  home  mere  conceited,  more 
unprincipled,  more  diflipated,  and  more  inca- 
pable of  any  ferious  application  either  to  fludy  or 
to  bufmefs,  than  he  could  well  have  become  in 
fo  fhort  a  time  had  he  lived  at  home.  By  travel- 
ling fo  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  moft  fri- 
volous diflipation  the  moft  precious  years  of  his 
life,  at  a  diftunce  from  the  infpe&ion  and  con- 
trol of  his  parents  and  relations,  every  ufeful  ha- 
bit, which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  might 
have  had  fome  tendency  to  form  in  him,  inftead 
of  being  riyetted  and  confirmed,  is  almoft  necefTa- 
rily  either  weakened  or  defaced.  Nothing  but  the 

difcredit 
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difcredit  into  whick  the  univerfities  are  allowing- 
themfelves  to  fall,  could  ever  have  brought  into 
repute  ib  very  abfurd  a  practice  as  that  of  travel- 
ling at  this  early  period  of  life.  By  fending  his 
fon  abroad,  a  father  delivers  himfelf,  at  lead  fop 
fome  time,  from  fo  difagreeable  an  object  as  that 
of  a  fon  unemployed,,  neglected,  and  going  to 
ruin  before  his  eyes. 

Such  have  been  the  effects  of  fonie  of  the  mo- 
dern inftitutions  for  education. 

A.  SMITH. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, 

THE  phyfiognomy,  or  countenance,  is  formed 
by  a  fmiple  difplay  of  the  traces  already  iketched 
out  by  nature :  but  befides  this  natural  difplay  of 
the  features,  they  are  infenfibly  fafhioned  into 
phyfiognomy  by  the  frequent  impreffidn  of  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  mind.  That  thefe  affoc- 
tions  are  impreffed  on  the  vifage,  is  beyond  dcubt  j 
and  that  fuch  impreffions,  by  frequent  repetition, 
muft  neceffarily  become  durable.  Hence  it  is  that 
a  man's  character  may  frequently  be  difcovered  in 
his  face,  without  having  recourfe  to  myfterioua 
explications,  which  fuppofe  a  knowledge  we  are 

not  endowed  with. In  the  countenance  of  a 

child   there   are   only   two   affections  which  are 

ftrongly  impreffed,  /.  e •  joy  and  grief ;  he  laughs 

F  f  3  or- 
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or  he  cries:  the  intermediate  affections  are  no- 
thing. He  paffes  inceffantly  from  one  emotion 
to  another;  and  this  continual  change  prevents 
any  permanent  impreflion  which  might  form  a 
phyfiognomy :  but  at  an  age  when,  becoming 
more  fenfible,  he  is  more  powerfully  and  fre- 
quently affected,  the  imprqffions  are  too  deep  to 
be  eafily  effaced ;  and  from  the  habitual  (late  of 
the  mind  refults  a  certain  arrangement  of  fea- 
tures, which  in  time  becomes  unalterable.  Never- 
thelefs,  the  phyfiognomy  does  fometimes  change 
at  different  ages  :  but  whenever  this  happens,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  change  alfo  of 
the  habitual  paflions.  ROUSSEAU. 

THE  LOVE  OF  PLEASURE  AND  THE  LOVE 
OF  ACTION,  PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  NA- 
TURE. 

THERE  are  two  natural  propenfities,  which  we 
may  diftinguifh  in  the  moft  virtuous  and  liberal 
difpofitions,  the  love  of  pleafure  and  the  love  of 
action.  If  the.  former  is  refined  by  art  and  learn- 
ing, improved  by  the  charms  of  focial  intercourse, 
and  corrected  by  a  juft  regard  to  ceconomy,  to 
health,  and  to  reputation,  it  is  productive  of  the 
greateft  part  of  the  happinefs  of  private  life.  The 
love  of  action  is  a  principle  of  a  much  ftronger 
and  more  doubtful  nature.  It  often  leads  to 

anger, 
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anger,  to  ambition,  and  to  revenge :  but  when  it  is 
guided  by  the  fenfe  of  propriety  and  benevolence, 
it  becomes  the  parent  of  every  virtue ;  and  if 
thofe  virtues  are  accompanied  with  equal  abilities, 
a  family,  a  ftate,  or  an  empire,  may  be  indebted, 
for  their  fafety  and  profperity  to  the  undaunted 
courage  of  a  fmgle  man.  To  the  love  of  plea- 
fure  we  may  therefore  afcribe  moft  of  the  agree- 
able, to  the  love  of  action  we  may  attribute 
moft  of  the  ufeful  and  refpectable  qualifications* 
The  character  in  which  both  the  one  and  the 
other  mould  be  united  and  harmonized,  would 
feem  to  conflitute  the  moft  perfect  idea  of  hu- 
man nature.  The  Lnfenfible  and  inactive  difpo- 
fition,  which  mould  be  fuppofed  alike  deftitute  of 
both,  would  be  rejected  by  the  common  confent 
of  mankind,  as  utterly  incapable  of  procuring  any 
happinefs  to  the  individual,  or  any  public  bene- 
fit to  the  world...  GIBBON. 

PLEASURES  AND  PAINS,  VALUE  OF  THEIR 
KINDS. 

PLEASURES  and  pains  are  interefting  percep- 
tions ;  and  as  fuch  thhtrjimple  or  complex. 

The  feveral  fimple.  pleafures  of  which  human 
nature  is  fufceptible,  feem  to  be  as  follows : 
i.  The  pleafures  of  fenfe.  2.  The  pleafures  of. 
wealth,  3.  The  pleafures  of  (kill.  4.  The  plea- 
fures 
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fures  of  amity,  c.  The  pleafures  of  a  good  name.. 
6.  The  pleafures  of  power.  7.  The  pleafures  of 
piety.  8.  The  pleafures  of  benevolence.  9.  The 
pleafures  of  malevolence.  10.  The  pleafures  of 
memory,  n.  Th^pleafures  of  the  imagination. 
12.  The  pleafures  of  expectation.  13.  The  plea- 
fures dependent  on  aflbciation.  14.  The  p  leaf  ares 
of  relief. 

The  feveral  fimple  pains  feem  to  be  as  follows : 
i.  The  pains  of  privation.  2.  The  pains  of  the 
fenfes.  3.  The  pains  of  aukwardneis.  4.  The 
pains  of  enmity.  5.  The  pains  of  an  ill  name. 

6.  The  pains  of  piety.     7.  The  pains  of  benevo- 
lence.    8.  The  pains  of  malevolence.     9.   The 
pains  of  the  memory,     ic.  The  pains  of  the  ima- 
gination.     1 1.  The  pains  of  expectation. 

i.  The  pleafures  of  fenfe  feem  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  i .  The  pleafures  of  the  tafle  or  palate  ;  in- 
cluding whatever  pleafures  are  experienced  in  fa- 
tisfying  the  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirft.  2.  The 
pleafures  of  the  organ  of  fmelling.  3.  The  plea- 
fures of  the  touch.  4.  The  fimple  pleafures  of 
the  ear,  independent  of  aflbciation.  5.  The 
fimple  pleafures  of  the  eye,  independent  of  aflb- 
ciation. 6.  The  pleafure  of  the  venereal  fenfe. 

7.  The  pleafure  of  health  ;  or  the  internal  pleafu- 
rable  feeling  or  flow  of  fpirits  (as  it  is  called) 
which  accompanies  a  ftate  of  full  health  and  vi- 
gour j  efpecially  at  times  of  moderate  bodily  ex- 
ertion. 
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ertion.  8.  The  pleasures  of  novelty ;  or  the  plea- 
fures  derived  from  the  gratification  of  the  appe- 
tite of  curiofity,  by  the  application  of  new  objects 
to  any  of  the  fenfes. 

2.  By  the  pleafures  of  wealth  may  be  meant 
thofe  pleafures  which  a  man  is  apt  to  derive  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  pofTefiing  any  article  or  ar- 
ticles which  ftand  in  the  lift  of  inilruments  of  en- 
joyment or  fecurity,  and  more  particularly  at  the 
time  of  his  firft  acquiring  them ;  at  which  time 
the  pleafure  may  be  ftyled  a  pleafure  of  gain  or 
a  pleafure  of  acquifition ;  at  other  times  a  plea- 
fure of  pofleflion. 

3.  The  pleafures  of  {kill,  as  exercifed  upon  par- 
ticular objects,  are  thofe  which  accompany  the 
application  of  fuch  particular  inftruments  of  en- 
joyment to  their  ufes,   as  cannot  be  fo  applied 
without  a  greater  or  lefs  fhare  of  difficulty  or  ex- 
ertion. 

4.  The  pleafures  of  amity,  or  felf-recommen- 
dation,  are  the  pleafures  that  may  accompany  the 
perfuafion  of  a  man's  being  in  the  acquifition  or 
the  pofleflion  of  the  good-will  of  fuch  or  fuch  af- 
Cgnable  perfon  or  perfons  in  particular ;  or,  as 
the  phrafe  is,  of  being  upon  good  terms  with  him 
or  them ;  and,  as  a  fruit  of  it,  of  his  being  in  u 
way  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  fpontaneous  and 
gratuitous  ferviccs. 

5.  The  pleafures  of  a  good  name  are  the  plea- 

fures 
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fures  that  accompany  the  perfuafion  of  a  man's 
being  in  the  acquisition  or  the  pofleilion  of  the 
good-will  of  the  world  about  him ;  that  is,  of  fuch 
members  of  fociety  as  he  is  likely  to  have  con- 
cerns with ;  and  as  a  means  of  it,  either  their 
love  or  their  efteem,  or  both;  and  as  a  fruit  of 
it,  of  his  being  in  the  way  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  fpontaneous  and  gratuitous  fervices.  Thefe 
may  likewifc  be  called  the  pleafures  of  good  re- 
pute, the  pleafures  of  honour,  or  the  pleafures  of 
the  moral  fanclion. 

6.  The  pleafures  of  power  are  the  pleafures  that 
accompany  the  perfuafion  of  a  man's  being  in  a 
condition  to  difpofe  people,  by  means  of  their 
hopes  and  fears,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  their 
fervices  ;  that  is,  by  the  hope  of  fome  fen-ice,  or 
by  the  fear  of  fome  diflervice,  that  he  may  be  in, 
die  way  to  render  them. 

7.  The  pleafures  of  piety  are  the  pleafures  that 
accompany  the  belief  of  a  man's  being  in  the  ac- 
quifition  or  in  poiTeflion  of  the  good-will  or  fa- 
vour of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  and,  as  a  fruit  of 
it,  of  his  being  in  a  way  of  enjoying  pleafures  to 
be  received  by  God's  efpecial  appointment,  either 
in  this  life  or  in  a  life  to  come.     Thefe  may  alfo 
be  called  the  plenfures  of  religion,  the  pleafures 
of  a  religious  difpofition,  or  the  pleafures  of  the 
religious  fandion. 

8.  The  pleafures  of  benevolence  are  the  plea- 
fures 
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fures  refulting  from  the  view  of  any  pleafures  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  poiieffed  by  the  beings  who  may  be 
the  objects  of  benevolence ;  to  wit,  the  fenfitive 
beings  we  are  acquainted  with ;  under  which  are 
commonly  included,  i.  The  Supreme  Being. 
2.  Human  beings.  3.  Other  animals.  Thefe 
may  alfo  be  called  the  pleafures  of  good-will,  the 
pleafures  of  fympathy,  or  the  pleafures  of  the  be* 
nevolent  or  focial  affe&ions. 

9.  The  pleafures  of  malevolence  are  the  plea-* 
fures  refulting  from  the  view  of  any  pain  fuppofed 
to  be  fuftered  by  the  beings  who  may  become  the 
objects  of  malevolence ;  to  wit,    I .  Human  be- 
ings.     2.   Other  animals.     Thefe   may  alfo  be 
ftyled  the  pleafures  of  ill-will,  the  pleafures  of  the 
irafcible  appetite,  the  pleafures  of  antipathy,  or 
the  pleafures  of  the  malevolent  or  difibcial  affec- 
tions. 

10.  The  pleafures  of  the  memory  are  the  plea- 
fures which,  after  having  enjoyed  fudi  and  fuch 
pleafures,  or  even  in  fome  cafe  after  having  fuf- 
fered  fuch  and  fuch  pains,  a  man  will  now  and 
then  experience,  at  recollecting  them  exactly  in 
the  order  and  in  the  circumflances  in  which  they 
were  actually  enjoyed  or  fuffered.     Thefe  deriva- 
tive pleafures  may  of  courfe  be  diflinguiflicd  into 
as  many  fpecies  as  there  are  of  original  percep- 
tions, from  whence  they  may  be  copied.     They 
may  alfo  be  ftyled  pleafures  of  fimple  recoiled!: ion, 

ii.  The 
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11.  The  pleafures  of  the  imagination  are  the 
pleafures  which  may  be  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  any  fuch  pleafures  as  may  happen 
to  be  fuggefled  by  the  memory,  but  in  a  different 
order,  and  accompanied  by  different  groups  of 
circumftances.'   Thefe  may  Accordingly  be  refer- 
red to  any  one  of  the  three  cardinal  points  of  time, 
prefent,  paft,  or  future.     It  is  evident  they  may 
admit  of  as  many  diflinctions  as  thofe  of  the  for- 
mer clafs. 

1 2.  The  pleafures  of  expectation  are  the  plea- 
fures that  refult  from  the  contemplation  of  any 
fort  of  pleafure,  referred  to  time  future,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  fentiment  of  belief.     Thefc 
alfo  may  admit  of  the  fame  diflinctions. 

13.  The  pleafures  erf  affociation  are  the  plea- 
fures which  certain  objects  or  incidents  may  hap- 
pen to  afford,  not  of  themfelves,  but  merely  in 
virtue  of  fome  affociation  they  have  contracted  in 
the  mind  with%certain  objects  or  incidents  which 
are  in  themfelves  pleafurable.     Such  is  the  cafe, 
for  inftance,  with  the  pleafure  of  (kill,  when  af- 
forded by  fuch'  a  fet  of  incidents  as  compofe  a 
game  of  chefs.     This  derives  its  pleafurable  qua- 
lity from  its  affociation  partly  with  the  pleafures 
of  (kill,  as  exercifed  in  the  production  of  inci- 
dents pleafurable  of  themfelves;  partly  from  its 
affociation  with  the  pleafures  of  power.     Such  is 
the  cafe  alfo  with  the  pleafure  of  good  luck,  when 

2  afforded 
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afforded  by  fuch  incidents  as  compofc  the  game  of 
hazard,  or  any  other  game  of  chance,  when  play- 
ed at  for  nothing.  This  derives  its  pleafurablc 
quality  from  its  aflbciation  with  one  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  wealth ;  to  wit,  with  the  pleafure  of  ac- 
.quiring  it. 

14.  Farther  on,  we  fhall  fee  pains  grounded 
upon  pleafures  ;  in  like  manner  may  we  now  fee 
pleafures  grounded  upon  pains.  To  the  catalogue 
of  .pleafures  may  accordingly  be  added  the  plea- 
fures of  relief ;  or  the  pleasures  which  a  man  ex- 
periences when,  after  he  has  been  enduring  a 
.pain  of  any  kind  for  a  certain  time,  it  comes  to 
ceafe  or  to  abate.  Thefe  may  of  courfe  be  diflin- 
guifhed  into  as  many^fpecies  as  there  are  of  pain?; 
and  may  give  rife  to  fo  many  pleafures  of  me- 
mory, of  imagination,  and  of  expectation. 

i. PAINS  of  privation  are  the  pains  that  may  refult 
from  the  thought  of  not  poflefling  in  the  time  pre- 
ient  any  of  the  feveral  kmds  of  pleafures.  Pains 
of  privation  may  accordingly  be  refolved  into  as 
-many  kinds  as  there  are  of  pleafures  to  which  they 
may  correfpond,  and  from  the  abfence  whereof 
they  may  be  derived. 

There  are  three  forts  of  pains  which  are  only 
.fo  many  modifications  of  the  feveral  pains  of  pri- 
vation. When  the  enjoyment  of  any  particular 
pleafure  happens  to  be  particularly  defired,  but 
without  any  expectation  approaching  to  aflurance, 
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the  pain  of  privation  which  thereupon  refults 
takes  a  particular  name,  and  is  called  the  pain  of 
defire-,  or  of  unfatisfied  defire.  Where  the  enjoy- 
ment happens  to  have  been  looked  for  with  a  de- 
gree of  expectation  approaching  to  afTunmce,  and 
that  expectation  is  made  fudclenly  to  ceafe,  it  is 
called  a  pain  of  dlf appointment. 

A  pain  of  privation  takes  the  name  of  a  pain  of 
regret  in  two  cafes  :  i.  "Where  it  is  grounded  on 
the  memory  of  a  pleafure,  which  having  been 
once  enjoyed,  appears  not  likely  to  be  enjoyed 
again.  2.  Where  it  is  grounded  on  the  idea  of  a 
pleafure  which  was  never  actually  enjoyed,  nor 
perhaps, fo  much  as  expected,  but  which  might 
have  been  enjoyed  (it  is  fuppofed)  had  fuch  or 
fuch  a  contingency  happened,  which  in  fact  did 
not  happen. 

2.  The  feveral  pains  of  the  fenfes  feem  to  be 
as  follows:  i.  The  pains  of  hunger  and  thirft ; 
or  the  difagreeable  fenfations  produced  by  the 
want  of  fuitable  fubftanccs  which  need  at  times 
to  be  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal.  2.  The 
pains  of  the  tafte  ;  or  the  difagreeable  fenfations 
produced  by  the  application  of  various  fubftances 
to  the  palate  and  other  fuperior  parts  of  the  fame 
canal.  3.  The  pains  of  the  organ  of  fmell ;  or 
the  difagreeable  fenfations  produced  by  the  efflu- 
via of  various  fubftances  when  applied  to  that  or- 
gan. 4.  The  pains  of  the  touch;  or  the  difa- 
greeable 
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greeable  fenfations  produced  by  the  application  of 
various  fubflances  to  the  Ikin.  5.  The  fimple 
pains  of  the  hearing ;  or  the  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tions excited  in  the  organ  of  that  fenfe  by  various 
kinds  of  founds,  independently  (as  before)  of  af- 
fociation.  6.  The  fimple  pains  of  the  fight ;  or 
the  difagreeable  fenfations,  if  any  fuch  there  be, 
that  may  be  excited  in  the  organ  of  that  fenfe  by 
vifible  images,  independent  of  the  principle  of  af- 
fociation.  7.  The  pains  refulting  from  exceffive 
heat  or  cold,  unlefs  thefe  be  referable  to  the 
touch.  8.  The  pains  of  difeafe ;  or  the  acute 
and  uneafy  fenfations  refulting  from  the  feveral 
difeafcs  and  indifpofitions  to  which  human  nature 
is  liable.  9.  The  pain  of  exertion,  whether  bo- 
dily or  mental ;  or  the  uneafy  fenfstion  which  is 
apt  to  accompany  any  interifc  effort,  whether  of 
mind  or  body. 

3.  The  pains  of  auk\varc!nefs  tire  the  pains 
which  fometimes  refult  from  the  unfuccefsful  en- 
deavour to  apply  any  particular  inflruments  of 
enjoyment  or  fecurity  to  their  ufes,  or  from  the 
difficulty  a  man  experiences  in  applying  them. 

4.  The  pains  of  enmity  are  the  pains  that  may- 
accompany  the  perfuafion  of  a  man's  being  ob- 
noxious to  the  ill-will  of  fuch  or  fuch  an  aflign-* 
able  perfon  or  perfons  in  particular;  or,  as  the 
phrafe  is,  of  being  upon  ill  terms  with  him  or 
them  ;  and,  in  confequence,  of  being  obnoxious 
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to  certain  pains  of  fome  fort  or  other,  of  which 
he  may  be  the  caufe. 

5.  The  pains  of  an  ill-name  are  the  pains  that 
accompany  the  perfuafion  of  a  man's  being  ob- 
noxious, or  in  a  way  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  ill- 
will  of  the  world  about  him.     Thefe  may  like- 
wife  be  called  the  pains  of  ill-repute,  the  pains  of 
di  {honour,  or  the  pains  of  the  moral  fan£tion. 

6.  The  pains  of  piety  are  the  pains  that  accom- 
pany the  belief  of  a  man's  being  obnoxious  to  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  in  con- 
fequence  to  certain  pains  to  be  infli£ted  by  his 
cfpecial  appointment,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a 
life  to  come.     Thefe  may  alfo  be  called  the  pains 
ef  religion,  the  pains  of  a  religious  difpoiition, 
or  the  pains  of  the  religious  fan&ion.      When 
the  belief  is  looked  upon  as  well-grounded,  thefe 
pains  are  commonly  called  religious  terrors;  when- 
looked  upon  as  ifl-grounded,  fuperftitious  terrors. 

7.  The  pains  of  benevolence  are  the  pains  re- 
fulting  from  the  view  of  any  pains  fuppofed  to  be 
endured  by  other  beings.    Thefe  may  alfo  be  call- 
ed the  pains  of  good-will,  of  fympathy,  or  the 
pains  of  the  benevolent  or  focial  affections. 

8.  The  pains  of  malevolence  are  the  pains  re- 
fulting  from  the  view  of  any  pleafures  fuppofed 
to  be  enjoyed  by  any  beings  who  happen  to  be 
the  objects  of  a  man's  difpleafure.     Thefe  may 
alfo  be  ftyled  the  pa;as  of  ill-will,  of  antipathy, 

or 
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or  the  pains  of  the  malevolent  or  diiTocial  affec- 
tions. 

9.  The  pains  of  the  memory  may  be  'grounded 
on  every  one  of  the  above  kinds,  as  well  of  pains 
of  privation  as  of  pofitive  pains.     Thefe  corre- 
fpond  exaclly  to  the  pleafures  of  the  memory. 

10.  The  pains  of  the  imagination  may  alfo  be 
grounded  on  any  one  of  the  above  kinds,  as  well 
of  pains  of  privation  a"s  of  pofitive  pains  :  in  other 
'refpe&s  they  correfpond  exaclly  to  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination. 

11.  The  pains  of  expectation  may  be  grounded 
on  each  one  of  the  above  kinds,  as  well  of  pains 
cf  privation  as  of  pofitive  pains.     Thefe  may  be 
alfo  termed  pains  of  apprehenfion. 

1 2.  The  pains  of  afibciation  correfpond  exaclly 
to  the  pleafures  of  afibciation. 

Of  the  above  lift  there  are  certain  pleafures  and 
pains  which  fuppofe  the  exiftcnce  of  fome  plea- 
fure  or  pain  of  fome  other  perfon,  to  which  the 
pleafure  or  pain  of  the  perfon  in  queftion  "has  re- 
gard :  fuch  pleafures  and  pains  may  be  termed 
txtra-regarding.  Others  do  hot  fuppofe  any 
fuch  thing :  thefe  may  be  termed  f elf -re gar  ding* 
The  only  pleafures  and  pains  of  the  extra-regard- 
ing clafs  are  thofe  of  benevolence,  and  thofe  of 

malevolence  :  all  the  reft  are  fclf-re^ardinor. 

o  o 

Of  all  thefe  feveral  forts  of  pleafures  and  pains 

there  i$  fcarce  any  one  which  is  not  liable,   on 
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more  accounts  than  one,  to  come  under  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  law.  Is  an  offence  committed  ? 
it  is  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  deftray,  in  fuch 
or  fuch  perfons,  fome  of  thefe  pleafures,  or  ta 
produce  fome  of  thefe  pains,  that  conftitutes  the 
mifchief  of  it,  and  the  ground  for  punifhing  it. 
It  is  the  profpecl:  of  fome  of  thofe  pleafures,  or  of 
fecurity  from  fome  of  thefe  pains,  that  conftitutes 
the  motive  or  temptation  ;  it  is  the  attainment  of 
them  that  conftitutes  the  profit  of  the  offence.  Is 
the  offender  to  be  punifhed  ?  it.  can  be  only  by- 
the  production  of  one  or  more  of  thefe  pains  that 
the  punifhment  can  be  inflicted. 

It  would  be  a  matter  not  only  of  curiofity,  but 
of  fome  ufe,  to  exhibit  a  catalogue  of  the  feveral 
complex  pleafures  and  pains,  analyfmg  them  at 
the  fame  time  into  the  feveral.  fimple  ones  of 
which  they  are  refpettively  compofed.  But  fuch 
a  difquifition  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  be 
admitted  here.  A  fhort  fpecimen,.  however,  for 
the  purpofe  of  illuftration,  can  hardly  be  difpen- 
fed  with. 

The  pleafures  taken  i-n  at  the  eye  and  ear  are 
generally  very  complex.  The  pleafurea  of  a  coun- 
try fcene,  for  initance,  confift  commonly,  amongft 
tthers,  of  the  following  pleafures: 

L  Pieafi\res  of  the  fenfes. 

i.  The  fimple  pleafures  of  fight,  excited  by  the 
perception  of  agreeable  colours  and  figures,  green 

fields, 
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fields,  waving  foliage,  gliftening  water,  and  the 
like. 

2.  The  fimpie  pleafures  of  the  ear,  excited  by 
the  perceptions  of  the  chirping  of  birds,  the  mur- 
muring of  waters,  the  ruftling  of  the  wind  among 
the  trees. 

3.  The  pleafures  of  the  fmell,  excited  by  the 
perceptions  of  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  of  new- 
mown  hay,  or  other  vegetable  fubflances  in  the 
firft  ftages  of  fermentation. 

4.  The  agreeable  inward  fenfation,  produced 
by  a  briflc  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  ven*- 
tilation  of  it  in  the  lungs  by  a  pure  air,  fuch  as 
that  in  the  country  frequently  is  in  comparifon 
of  that  which  is  breathed  in  town. 

II.  Pleafures  of  the  imagination  produced  by 
aflbciation  : 

1.  The  idea  of  the  plenty,  refulting  from  the 
pofleflion  of  the  objects  that  are  in  view,  and  of 
the  happinefs  arifing  from  it. 

2.  The  idea  of  the  innocence  and  happinefs  of 
the  birds,  fheep,  cattle,  dogs,  and  other  gentle 
or  domeftic  animals, 

3.  The  idea  of  the  conftant  flow  of  health, 
fuppofed  to  be  enjoyed  by  all  thefe  creatures :  a 
notion  which  is  apt  to  refult  from  the  occafional 
flow  of  health  enjoyed  by  the  fuppofed  fpectator. 

4.  The  idea  of  gratitude,  excited  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  all-powerful  and  beneficent  Be- 
ing* 
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ing,  who  is  looked  up  to  as  the  author  of  thefe 
blelfings. 

Thefe  four  laft  are  all  of  them,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  at  leaft,  pleafures  of  fympathy. 

The  depriving  a  man  of  this  groupe  of  plea- 
fures is  one  of  the  evils  apt  to  refult  from  impri- 
fonment ;  whether  produced  by  illegal  violence, 
or  in  the  way  of  punifhment  by  appointment  of 
the  laws. 

J.  BENTHAM. 

VALUE  OF  A  LOT  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PAIN, 

HOW    TO   BE   MEASURED. 

PLEASURES,  and  the  avoidance  of  pains,  are  the 
ends  which  the  legillator  ought  to  have  in  view:  it 
behoves  him  therefore  to  underftand  their  value. 
Pleafures  and  pains  are  the  injlruments  he  has  to 
work  with :  it  behoves  him  therefore  to  under- 
ftand their  force ;  which  is  again,  in  other  words, 
their  value. 

To  a  perfon  confidered  by  himfelf,  the  value  of 
a  pleafure  or  pain  confidered  by  it/elf^  will  be 
greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  four  following 
circumftances: 

1.  Its  intenfity. 

2.  Its  duration. 

3.  Its  certainty  or  uncertainty. 

4.  Its  prsximiiy  cr  renutenefs. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  are  the  circumftances  which  are  to  be 
Confidered  in  eftimating  a  pleafure  or  a  pain  con- 
fidered  each  of  them  by  itfelf.  But  when  the  va- 
lue of  any  pleafure  or  pain  is  confidered  for  the 
purpofe  of  eftimating  the  tendency  of  any  act  by 
\vhich  it  is  produced,  there  are  two  other  circum- 
ftances to  be  taken  into  the  account:  Thefe  are, 

5.  Its  fecundity,  or  the  chance  it  has  of  being 
followed  by  fenfations  of  the  fame  kind :  that  is, 
pleafures,  if  it  be  a  pleafure;  pains,  if  it  be  a  pain. 

6.  Its  purity,  or  the  chance  it  has  of  not  being 
followed  by  fenfations  of  the  cppofite  kind :  that 
is,  pains,  IT  it  be  a  pleafure ;  pleafures,  if  it  be  a 
pain. 

Thefe  two  laft,  however,  are  in  ftrictnefs 
fcarcely  to  be  deemed  properties  of  the  pleafure  or 
the  pain  itfelf;  they  are  not,  therefore,  in  ftri£t- 
nefs  to  be  taken  into  the  account  of  the  value  of 
that  pleafure  or  that  pain.  They  are  in  ftrictnefs 
to  be  deemed  properties  only  of  the  a£t,  or  other 
event,  by  which  fuch  pleafure  or  pain  has  been 
produced ;  and  accordingly  are  only  to  be  taken 
into  die  account  of  the  tendency  of  fuch  adl  or 
fuch  event. 

To  a  number  of  perfons,  with  reference  to  each 
of  whom  the  value  of  a  pleafure  or  a  pain  is  con- 
fidered, it  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  fe- 
ven  circumftances :  to.  wit,  the  fix  preceding  ones, 
viz. 

l.  It* 
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1.  Its  intenfity. 

2.  Its  duration. 

3.  Its  certainty  or  uncertainty. 

4.  Its  proximity  or  remstenefs. 

5.  Its  fecundity. 

6.  Its  purity. 

And  one  other :  to  wit, 

7.  Its  extent ,-  that  is,  the  number  of  perfons 
to  whom  it  extends,  or  (in  other  words)  who  are 
offered  by  it. 

To  take  an  exact  account  then  of  the  general 
tendency  of  any  act  by  which  the  interefts  of  a 
community  are  affected,  proceed  as  follows.  Be- 
gin with  any  one  perfon  of  thofe  whofe  interefts 
feem  moft  immediately  to  be  affected  by  it  -,  and 
take  an  account, 

1.  Of  die  value  of  each  diftinguifhable  pica- 
fure  which  appears  to  be  produced  by  it  in  the 
firjl  inflance. 

2.  Of  the  value  of  each  pain  which  appears  to 
be  produced  by  it  in  fas.  firft  inftance. 

3.  Of  the  value  of  each  pleafure  which  appears 
to  be  produced  by  it  after  the  firft.    This  confti- 
tutes  the  fecundity  of  the  firft  pleafurey  and  the 
impurity  of  the  firft  pain. 

4.  Of  the  value  of  each  pain  which  appears  to 
be  produced  by  it  after  the  firft.  This  conftitutes 
the  fecundity  of  the  firft  pain,  and  die  impurity 
of  the  firft  pleafure. 

5.  Sum 
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5.  Sum  up  all  the  values  of  all  the  pleafures  on 
one  fide,  and  thofe  of  all  the  pains  on  the  other. 
The  balance,  if  it  be  on  the  fide  of  pleafure,  will 
give  the  good  tendency  of  die  att  upon  the  whole, 
with  refpecl:  to  the  interefts  of  that  individual 
perfon ;  if  on  the  fide  of  pain,  the  bad  tendency 
of  it  upon  the  whole. 

6.  Take  an  account  of  the  number  of  perfons 
whofe  interefts  appear  to  be  concerned ;  and  re- 
peat the  above  procefs  with  refpett  to  each.  Sum 
up  the  numbers  expreflive  of  the  degrees  of  good 
tendency  which  the  acl:  has  with  refpecl:  to  each 
individual,  in  regard  to  whom  the  tendency  of  it 
is  goo d  upon  the  whole :  do  this  again  with  refpect 
to  each  individual,  in  regard  to  whom  die  ten- 
dency of  it  is  bad  upon  the  whole.  Take  the  ba- 
lance ;  which,  if  on  the  fide  of  pfeafurt,  will  give 
the  general  good  tendency  of  the  acl:,  with  refpe£l 
to  the  total  number  or  community  of  individuals 
concerned:  if  on  the  fide  of  pain,  the  general  evil 
tendency  with  refpecl:  to  the  fame  community. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  procefs  mould 
be  ilricVly  purfued  previoufly  to  every  moral 
judgment,  01-  to  every  legiflative  or  judicial  ope- 
ration. It  may,  however,  be  always  kept  in  view; 
ana  as  near  as  the  procefs  actually  purfued  on 
thofe  occafions  approaches  to  it,  fo  near  will 
•fucli  procefs  approach  to  the  character  of  an  exadl 
one. 

The 
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The  fame  procefs  is  alike  applicable  to  pleafure 
and  pain,  in  whatever  fhape  they  appear,  and  by 
whatever  denomination  they  are  diftinguifhed:  to 
pleafure,  whether  it  be  called  gcod  (which  is  pro- 
perly the  caufe  or  inftrument  of  pleafure),  or  pro- 
jit  (which  is  diflant  pleafure,  or  the  caufe  or  in- 
flrument  of  diftant  pleafure),  or  convenience^  ad- 
vantage^  benefit,  emolument,  happinefs,  and  fo 
forth ;  to  pain,  whether  it  be  called  evil  (which 
correfponds  to  good],  or  mifchief,  or  inconvenience  t 
or  difadvantagey  or  hfst  or  unbappinefs^  and  fo 
forth. 

Nor  is  this  a  novel  and  unwarranted,  any  more 
than  it  is  a  ufelefs,  theory.  In  all  this  there  is  no- 
thing but  what  the  practice  of  mankind,  wherefo- 
ever  they  have  a  clear  view  of  their  own  intereft, 
is  perfectly  conformable  to.  An  article  of  pro- 
perty, an  eftate  in  land,  for  inftance,  is  valuable, 
on  what  account  r  On  account  of  the  pleafures  of 
all  kinds  which  it  enables  a  man  to  produce,  and, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  pains  of  all 
kinds  which  it  enables  him  to  avert.  But  the  va- 
lue of  iuch  an  article  of  property  is  -  univerfally 
underftood  to  rife  or  fall  according  to  the  length 
or  fhortneis  of  the  time  which  a  man  has  in  it ; 
the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  its  coming  into 
pofleffion;  and  the  nearnefs  or  remotenefs  cf  the 
time  _at  which,  if  at  all,  it  is  to  come  into  pof- 
feffion.  As  to  the  intcnfity  of  the  pleafures  which 
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a. man  may  derive  from  it,  this  is  never  thought 
of,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  the  ufe  which  each 
particular  perfon  may  come  to  make  of  it ;  which 
cannot  be  eftimated  till  the  particular  pleafures 
he  may  come  to  derive  from  it,  or  the  parti- 
cular pains  he  may  come  to  exclude  by  means  of 
it,  are  brought  to  view.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
neither  does  he  think  of  the  fecundity  or  purity 
of  thofe  pleafures. 

J.  BENTHAM."" 

THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  REMOVAL 
OF  PAIN  AND  POSITIVE  PLEASURE. 

PAIN  and  pleafure  are  fimple  ideas, -incapable 
of  definition.  People  are  not  liable  to  be  miftakeu 
in  their  feelings ;  but  they  are  frequently  wrong 
in  the  names  they  give  them,  and  in  their  rea- 
fonings  about  them.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that 
pain  arifes  neceflarily  from  the  removal  of  fome 
pleafure ;  as  they  think  pleafure  does  from  the 
ceafing  or  diminution  of  fome  pain.  Pain  and 
pleafure,  in  their  mod  fimple  and  natural  manner 
of  affecting,  are  each  of  a  pofitive  nature,  and 
by  no  means  neceflarily  dependent  on  each  other 
for  their  exiftence.  The  human  mind  is  often, 
nay  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  (late  neither  of  pain 
nor  pleafure ;  which  may  be  called  a  ftate  of  in- 
difference. When  we  are  carried  from  this  ftate 

VOL.  II.  2          H  h          f  into 
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into  a  ftate  of  actual  pleafure,  it  does  not  appear 
that  we  fhould  pafs  through  the  medium  of  any 
fort  of  pain.  If  in  fuch  a  ttate  of  indifference,  or 
eafe,  or  tranquillity,  or  call  it  what  you-  pleafe, 
you  were  to  be  fuddenly  entertained  with  a  con- 
cert of  mufic  ;  or  fuppofe  fome  object  of  a  fine 
fhape  and  bright  lively  colours  to  be  prefented  be- 
fore you  •,  or  imagine  your  fmell  is  gratified  with 
the  fragrance  of  a  rofe  ;  or  if  without  any  pre- 
vious third  you  were  to  drink  of  fome  pleafant 
kind  of  wine;  or  to  tafte  of  fome  fweet-meat 
without  being  hungry ;  in  all  the  feveral  fenfes,  of 
hearing,  fmelling,  and  tafting,  you  undoubtedly 
find  a  pleafure  ;  yet  if  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
ftate  of  your  mind  previous  to  thefe  gratifications, 
you  will  hardly  fay,  that  they  found  you  in  any 
fort  of  pain ;  or  having  fatisfied  .thefe  feveral 
fenfes  with  their  feveral  pleafures,  will  you  fay 
that  any  pain  has  fucceeded,  though  the  pleafure 
is  abfolutely  over  ?  Suppofe,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  in  the  fame  ftate  of  indifference,  to  receive 
3  violent  blow,  or  to  drink  of  fome  bitter  potion, 
or  to  have  his  ears  wounded  with  fome  harm  and 
grating  found :  here  is  no  removal  of  pleafure ; 
and  yet  here  is  felt,  in  every  fenfe  which  is  affec- 
ted, a  pain  very  diftinguifhable.  It  may  be  faid 
perhaps  that  the  pain  in  thefe  cafes  had  its  rife 
from  the  removal  of  the  pleafure  which  the  man 
enjoyed  before,  though  that  pleafure  was  of  Co 
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low  a  degree  as  to  be  perceived  only  by  the  re- 
moval. But  this  feems  to  be  a  fubtilty  that  ie 
not  difcoverable  in  nature.  For  if,  previous  to  the 
pain,  I  do  not  feel  any  adtual  pleafure,  I  have  no 
reafon  to  judge  that  any  fuch  thing  exifts;  fmce 
pleafure  is  only  pleafure  as  it  is  felt.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  pain,  and  with  equal  reafon. 
Pleafure  and  pain  are  not  mere  relations,  which 
can  exift  only  as  they  are  contrafted.  They  are 
pofitive  pains  and  pleafures,  and  depend  not  on 
each  other.  There  is  nothing  to  be  diftinguifhed 
in  the  mind  with  more  clearuefs  than  the  three 
flates,  of  indifference,  of  pleafure,  and  of  pain. 
Every  one  of  thefe  is  to  be  perceived  without 
any  fort  of  idea  of  its  relation  to  any  thing  elfe. 
Caius  is  affli&ed  with  a  fit  of  the  colic ;  this  man 
is  actually  in  pain;  ftretch  Caius  upon  the  rack, 
he  will  feel  a  much  greater  pain  ;  but  does  this 
pain  of  the  rack  arife  from  the  removal  of  any 
pleafure  ?  or  is  the  fit  of  the  colic  a  pleafure  or 
a  pain  juft  as  we  are  pleaftd  to  confider  it? 

We  {hall  carry  this  proportion  yet  a  ftep  fur- 
ther, that  pain  and  pleafure  are  not  necefTarily 
dependent  for  their  exiftence  on  their  mutual  di- 
minution or  removal,  but  that,  in  reality,  the  di- 
minution or  ceafing  of  pleafure  does  not  operate 
like  pofitive  pain  ;  and  that  the  removal  or  dimi- 
nution of  pain,  in  its  eft'edl:,  has  very  little  refem- 
blance  to  pofitive  pleafure.  The  former  of  thefe 
Hli  2  pro- 
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propofitions  may  probably  be  allowed  more  readily 
than  the  latter;  becaufe  it  is  very  evident  that 
pleafure,  when  it  has  run  its  career,  fets  us  down 
very  nearly  where  it  found  us.  Pleafure  of 
every  kind  quickly  fatisfies  ;  and  when  it  is  over, 
we  relapfe  into  indifference,  or  r.ather  we  fall  in- 
to a  foft  tranquillity,  which  is  tinged  with  the 
agreeable  colour  of  the  former  fenfation.  At  the 
firft  view  indeed  it  is  not  fo  apparent,  that  the 
removal  of  a  great  pain  does  not  referable  pofitive 
pleafure;  but  let  us  recollect  in  what  ftate  we 
have  found  our  minds  upon  efcaping  fome  im- 
minent danger,  or  on  being  releafed  from  the  fe- 
verity  of  fome  cruel  pain.  "We  have  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  found  the  temper  of  our  minds  in  a  tenor  very 
remote  from  that  which  the  prefence  of  pofitive 
pleafure  induces  ;  we  have  found  them  in  a  ftate 
of  great  fobriety,  imprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  awe ; 
in  fhort,  of  tranquillity  fhadowed  with  horror. 
The  fafhion  of  the  countenance  and  the  gefture 
of  the  body  on  fuch  occafions  is  fo  correfpondent 
to  this  ftate  of  mind,  that  any  perfon,  a  ftranger 
to  the  caufe  of  the  appearance,  would  rather  judge 
us  under  the  fame  confternation,  than  in  the  en- 
joyment of  any  thing  like  pofitive  pleafure. 

As  when  a  wretch,  who  confcions  of  his  crime, 
Purfued  for  murder  from  his  native  clime, 
Juft  gains  fome  frontier,  brcathlefs,  pale,  amaz'd; 
AH  gaze,  alt  wonder! 

This 
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This  Unking  appearance  of  the  man  whom 
mer  fuppofes  to  have  juft  efcaped  an  imminent 
danger,  the  fort  of  mixed  pafiion,  of  terror,  and 
furprife,  with  which  he  affe&s  the  fpeftators, 
paints  very  flrongly  die  manner  in  which  we  find 
ourfelves  affected  upon  occafions  any  way  fimilar. 
For  when  we  have  fuffered  from  any  violent  emo- 
tion, the  mind  naturally  continues  in  fomething 
like  the  fame  condition,  after  the  caufc  which 
firft  produced  it  has  ceafed  to  operate.  The 
toffmg  of  the  fea  remains  after  the  ftorm  ;  and 
when  this  remain  of  horror  has  entirely  fublided, 
all  the  paflion  which  the  accident  raifed-  fubfides 
along  with  it  ;  and  the  mind  returns  to  its  ufual 
ftate  of  indifference.  In  fhort,  pleafure  that  is 
any  thing  either  in  the-  inward  fenfation  or  out- 
ward appearance,  like  pleafure  from  a  pofitive 
caufe,  has  never  its  origin  from  the  removal  of 
pain  or  danger, 

But  fhall  we  therefore  fay,  that  the  removal  of 
pain  or  its  diminution  is  always  fimply  painful  ? 
or  affirm,  that  the  cefTation  or  the  leflening  of 
pleafure  is  always  attended  itfelfwitha  pleafure? 
By  no  means.  There  are  pleafures  and  pains  of 
a  pofitive  and  independent  nature  ;  and,  fecondly, 
the  feeling  which  refults  from  the  ceafing  or  di- 
minution of  pain  does  not  bear  a  fufficient  re- 
femblance  to  pofitive  pleafure,  to  have  itconfider- 
cd  as  of  the  fame  nature,  or  intitle  it  to  be  known 
H  h  3  by 
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by  the  fame  name;  and,  thirdly,  upon  the  fame 
principle,  the  removal  or  qualification  of  pleafure 
has  no  refemblance  to  pofitive  pain.  It  is  certain 
that  the  former  feeling  (the  removal  or  modera- 
tion of  pain)  has  fomething  in  it  far  from  diftref- 
fmg  or  difagreeable  in  its  nature.  This  feeling, 
in  many  cafes  fo  agreeable,  but  in  all  fo  different 
from  pofitive  pleafure,  has  no  name  which  I 
know ;  but  that  hinders  not  its  being  a  very  real 
one,  and  very  different  from  all  others.  It  is 
moft  certain,  that  every  fpecies  of  fatisfaclion  or 
pleafure,  how  different  foever  in  its  manner  of 
affecting,  is  of  a  pofitive  nature  in  the  mind  of 
him  who  feels  it.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly 
pofitive ;  but  the  caufe  may  be,  and  in  this  cafe 
it  certainly  is,  a  fort  of  privation. 

BURKE. 

PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

GOOD  and  evil  are  common  to  every  thing, 
and  affect  us  only  in  different  proportions.  The 
moft  happy  are  thofe  who  feel  the  leaft  of  pain^ 
the  moil  miferable  thofe  who  experience  the 
kaft  of  pleafure.  Every  one  fuffers  more  from 
the  former  than  he  enjoys  of  the  latter,  and  this 
difproportion  is  common  to  all  mankind.  The 
happinefs  of  man,  in  his  prefent  (late,  is  merely 
negative,  and  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  leaft  quan- 
tity 
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nty  of  liis  fufferings. — Every  fenfe  of  pain  is  in- 
feparable  from  the  defire  of  being  freed  from  it ; 
every  idea  of  pleafure  is  alike  infeparable  from 
the  defire  of  enjoying  it:  now  every  defire  fup- 
pofes  the  privation  or  abfence  of  the  obje&  defired; 
and  this  circumftance  is  always  in  fome  degree 
painful :  In  the  difproportion,  therefore,  between 
our  defires  and  our  abilities  confifts  our  mifery. 
A  fufceptible  being,  whofe  abilities  fhould  be  equal, 
to  its  defires,  would  be  pofitively  happy — In  what 
then  confifts  human  wifdom,  or  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring happinefs  ?  To  diminifh  our  defires  is 
certainly  not  the  method;  for  if  thefe  were  lefs 
.  than  our  abilities,  part  of  our  faculties  would  re- 
main ufelefs  and  inactive,  and  we  mould  enjoy, 
but  half  our  being.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  extend  our  natural  capacity  for  enjoyment;  for 
if  our  defires,  at  the  fame  time,  be  extended  in  a 
greater  proportion,  we  mould  only  become  there- 
by the  more  miferable.  It  muft  confift,  there- 
fore, in  leflening  the  difproportion  between  our 
abilities  and  our  defires,  and  in  reducing  our  in- 
clinations and  our  powers  to  a  perfect  equilibrium. 
It  is  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  in  that  only,  that  all 
our  faculties  may  be  employed,  and  yet  the  mind 
preferve  its  tranquillity,  and  the  body  its  due  re- 
gularity and  eafe. 

ROUSSEAU. 

PO- 
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POLITENESS. 

AMONG  the  arts  of  converfation,  no  one  pleafes 
more  than  mutual  deference  or  civility  •,  which 
leads  us  to  refign  our  own  inclinations  to  thofe  of 
our  companion,  and  to  curb  and  conceal  that  pre-* 
fumption  and  arrogance  fo  natural  to  the  human 
mind.  To  correct  fuch  grofs  vices  as  lead  us  to 
commit  real  injuries  on  others,  is  the  part  of  mo- 
rals, and  the  objecl:  of  the  moil  ordinary  educa- 
tion. Where  that  is  not  attended  to  in  fome  de- 
gree, no  human  fociety  can  fubfift.  But  in  or- 
der to  render  converfation  and  the  intercourfe  of 
minds  more  eafy  and  agreeable,  good  manners 
have  been  invented,  and  have  carried  the  matter 
fomewhat  further.  Wherever  nature  has  given 
the  mind  a  propenfity  to  any  vice,  or  to  any  paf- 
fion  difagreeable  to  others,  refined  breeding  has 
taught  men  to  throw  the  biafs  on  the  oppofite 
fide,  and  to  preferve  in  all  their  behaviour  the 
appearance  of  fentiments  different  from  thofe  to 
which  they  naturally  incline.  Thus,  as  we  are 
commonly  proud  and  felfifh,  and  apt  to  aflume 
the  preference  above  others,  a  polite  man  learns 
to  behave  with  deference  towards  his  companions, 
and  to  yield  the  fuperiority  to  them  in  all  the  com- 
mon incidents  of  fociety.  In  like  manner,  where- 
cver  a  perfon's  fituation  may  naturally  beget  any 

dif- 
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difagreeable  fufpicion  in  him,  it  is  the  part  of 
good-manners  to  prevent  it,  by  a  ftudied  difplay 
of  fentiments  direclly  contrary  to  thofe  of  which 
he  js  apt  to  be  jealous.  Thus  old  men  know  their 
infinities,  and  naturally  dread  contempt  from 
youth:  hence  well-educated  youth  redouble  the 
inftances  of  refpect  and  deference  to  their  elders* 
Strangers  and  foreigners  are  without  protection: 
hence,  in  all  polite  countries,  they  receive  the 
higheft  civilities,  and  are  intitled  to  the  nrft 
place  in  every  company.  A  man  is  lord  in  his 
own  family;  and  his  guefls  are,  in  a  manner, 
•fubje£l  to  his  authority :  hence  he  is  always  the 
loweft  perfon  in  the  company ;  attentive  to  the 
wants  of  every  one ;  and  giving  himfelf  all  the 
trouble,  in  order  to  pleafe,  which  may  not  betray 
too  vifible  an  affectation,  or  impofe  too  much  re<- 
ftraint  on  his  guefts. 

HUME. 

POLYGAMY. 

WITH  regard  to  polygamy  in  general,  inde- 
pendently of  the  circumftances  which  may  render 
it  tolerable,  it  is  not  of  the  leaft  fervice  to  man- 
kind, nor  to  either  of  the  two  fexes,  whether  it 
be  that  which  abufes,  or  that  which  is  abufed. 
Neither  is  it  of  fervice  to  the  children;  for  one  of 
its  greateft  inconveniences  is,  that  the  father  and 

mother 
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mother  cannot  have  the  fame  affection  for  their 
offspring;  a 'father  cannot  love  twenty  children 
with  the  fame  tendernefs  as  a  mother  can  love  two. 
Jt  is  much  worfe  when  a  wife  has  many  hufoands; 
for  then  paternal  love  is  only  held  by  this  opi:;-  in, 
that  a  father  may  believe  that  certain  children 
belong  to  him. 

They  fay,  that  the  emperor  of  Morocco  has 
women  of  all  colours,  white,  black,  and  tawny, 
in  his  feraglio.  But  the  wretch  has  fcarce  need 
of  a  (ingle  coloxir.  Befides,  the  pofieflion  of 
many  wives  does  not  always  prevent  their  en- 
tertaining defires  for  thofe  of  others ;  which  is- 
the  reafon  why  women  in  the  eaft  are  fo  care- 
fully concealed.  It  is  with  lufl  as  with  avarice, 
whofe  third  increafes  by  the  acquifition  of  trea- 
fure, 

In  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  many  of  the  phi- 
lofophers,  difpleafed  with  the  conftraint  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  retired  into  Perfia.  What  ftruck  them 
the  moft,  fays  Agathias,  was,  that  polygamy  was 
permitted  amongft  men,  who  did  not  even  ab- 
ftain  from  adultery. 

Does  not  a  plurality  of  wives  lead  to  that  paf- 
£on  which  nature  difallows  ?  for  one  depravation 
always  draws  on  another.  It  is  faid,  that  in  the 
revolution  which  happenened  at  Conftantinople, 
when  Sultan  Achmet  was  depofcd,  that  the  people 
having  plundered  the  kiaya's  houfe,  they  found 

not 
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not  a  Tingle  woman.  They  tell  us,  that  at  Algiers, 
in  the  greateft  part  of  their  feraglios,  they  have 
none  at  all. 

MONTESQJJIEU. 
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